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MURDER OF THE CZAR’S FAMILY 


Complete Story of Their Imprisonment and Execution at 


Ekaterinburg—One of the Grimmest Tragedies 


in the History of Royalty 


O grimmer or more tragic story 
N than that told in the October 
issue of CURRENT History of the 
manner in which’ the former 
Czar of Russia and his entire family 
were slaughtered in cold blood in the 
remote Ural town of Ekaterinburg, it 
would seem, could be invented by the 
most morbidly imaginative of romancers. 
The Chamber of Horrors of the Russian 
epileptic, Dostoievsky, has nothing to 
equal it. That sombre and pathological 
genius, Leonid Andreiev, whose short 
stories of Russian life even went beyond 
those of Dostoievsky in their obsession 
by the horror of Russian life and the 
depths of the Russian soul, would have 
reveled in such a theme, had he lived 
to read the revelations only now being 
made of the way in which the Czar, the 
Czarina, their children and their per- 
sonal attendants met their death in a 
remote provincial town on the outskirts 
of Siberia. 

Even in the bare outline which was 
given in last month’s issue of this maga- 
zine the story is as horrible as any 
story by Andreiev or Edgar Allan Poe. 
But the full story recently published 
in all details in The London Times 
masses in black shadows between the 
cold and naked lines, deepens, touch by 
touch, the impression of brooding fate, 
the horror of men’s souls. 

Those who read this story in full, even 
those who were hostile to the Czar and 
his Government during the Romanov 
régime and have not yet been convinced 
that the ruthless executions by which 
the Czar’s reign was marked were per- 
mitted by the Czar through weakness of 
character, not through inherent cruelty, 
cannot but feel compassion for the inno- 
cent children who were included in the 
ghastly murders of the house of Ipatiev. 
Nor can they fail to be impressed by the 
unfailing courtesy, patience and humil- 


ity of the Czar throughout the most 
cruel and degrading captivity which any 
deposed monarch ever had to face, by 
the Czarina’s love of her sick boy, by 
her unfailing devotion to the man to 
whose downfall, through her blind cult 
for the sinister priest Rasputin, she had 
herself so powerfully contributed. 

On the heads of this man and woman 
—the last representatives of Czardom— 
rested the ultimate responsibility for the 
woes of modern Russia, for the violent 
end of many Russian idealists, but they 
went to their own deaths like the aristo- 
crats of the French Revolution: nobles 
they were, and nobles they remained to 
the very end. The quiet courtesy of 
their demeanor, their unshakable dignity 
and fortitude of soul, contrast power- 
fully with the brutality, the cruelty, the 
unspeakable obscenity of their Bolshe- 
vist guards and executioners. 

Regarding the charges made in these 
articles that the whole plot was con- 
ceived and executed by Yankel Sverdlov, 
the head of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee at Moscow, it is only fair to say 
that the evidence presented as yet is not 
conclusive. The official explantion of 
the Ekaterinburg Soviet, as well as that 
of the Soviet Government, is that the 
city.of Ekaterinburg was threatened wth 
occupation by the Czechs, who actually 
entered the city nine days after the 
execution, and that evidences had been 
gained of the existence of a monarchist 
plot to obtain possession of the prisoners. 
This explanation is accepted by Captain 
Francis’ MacCullagh in his fascinating 
psychological study of the Czar’s last 
days, which appeared in the September 
issue of Nineteenth Century. Yurovsky, 
the Jewish shopkeeper and chief mur- 
derer, still lives on in Ekaterinburg, 
shunned and feared by all. A curious 
irony of fate is the fact that he now 
occupies the official post of Soviet In- 
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spector of Life Insurance for the Prov- 
ince of Ekaterinburg. 


CZAR ACCUSED OF TREACHERY 


The tragic story, as narrated by the 
author of The Times articles, opens 
before the revolution, when the many 
attacks made on the Czarina spread their 
poison throughout Russia. Her blind 
support of Rasputin won her universal 
hatred, and any one who lived in Russia 
during those final years knows how 
much this superstitious and hysterical 
cult did to undermine the power of the 
Romanovs. After the revolution, how- 
ever, all the efforts of the Romanovs’ 
active foes were concentrated on the de- 
posed monarch. It was not enough that 
the Czar had abdicated: he must lose all 
love, all honor, so that he should never 
have a successor. So the sinister rumor 
was spread through Russia that the Czar 
and the Czarina had been secretly nego- 
tiating with the Germans. The Pro- 
visional Government did not combat it. 
The War Office in Petrograd suppressed 
the Czar’s order of the day, in which the 
former Czar bade the soldiers farewell, 
declared his loyalty to the cause of Rus- 
sia, and begged them never to lay down 
their arms against Germany. 


It was due to this charge of treachery 
that the royal family, proclaimed prison- 
ers of State at Tsarskoe Selo (March 21, 
1917),* were treated like dangerous 
criminals, locked in separate rooms, for- 
bidden all sight of or communication 
with one another, and forced to undergo 
the vilest insults from their guards. So, 
also, is explained the deserticn of most 
of their former friends. Though Ke- 
rensky, after a thorough investigation, 


*The record of events preceding this an- 
nouncement of imprisonment had been briefly 
as follows: The Czarina, through her great 
influence over the weaker Czar, had led him 
to dismiss the Grand Duke Nicholas, and to 
take his place as Commander in Chief of the 
Army. This made it necessary for the Czar 
to leave Tsarskoe Selo, and to go to the 
Stavka (army headquarters). Freed from her 
ssecendency, the Czar began to do things which 
greatly troubled the Czarina; he listened to 
charges against the ‘‘ Saint ’’ (Rasputin) and 
even dismissed the Minister Stuermer. Ras- 
putin’s death helped the Czarina to regain 
her usual influence. But the Czar again 
departed to Moghilev, and the Empress was 
sreatly worried. Her anxiety was increased 
by the sudden illness of her children, who 
all contracted measles in a_ serious form. 
Rumors of the revolution and that the Czar 
was about to abdicate made her frantic, 


had declared, “Tsar chist” (literally 
“The Czar is clean,” equivalent here to 
innocent, above reproach), the revolu- 
tionary press did not retract its accusa- 
tions. 


THE REMOVAL TO SIBERIA 


The Czar and his family were kept 
for five months in captivity at Tsarskoe 
Selo. During this time they suffered 
many humiliations. The whole family 
were spied upon, the palace was broken 
into, their trunks were looted. An offi. 
cer accompanying Guchkov, the Minister 
of War, on one of his visits loudly de- 
clared that they had all sold out to the 
Germans. The ignorant soldiery ex- 
pressed the Soviet attitude. They fol- 
lowed the Czar when he went out to ex- 
ercise, they shot the Czarevitch’s pet 
goats, and seized his toy rifle; they put 
on red badges and ignored the Czar’s 
salute. Officers of the guard went into 
the dining room at lunch time to check 
off the prisoners. The Czar always 
greeted them.- On one occasion an offi- 
cer refused to take the Czar’s out- 
stretched hand. Deeply hurt the Czar 
asked “ Why?” The officer put his hand 
behind his back. “I am of the people,” 
he said. “ When the people stretched 
their hands out to you, you did not meet 
them.” The hardest thing in these words 
was their irrefutable truth. 


At the end of July, 1917, the Provisional 
Government decided that the royal fam- 
ily must be removed from Tsarskoe. The 
Soviets of Petrograd and Kronstadt had 
already made efforts, lawful and unlaw- 
ful, to gain possession of the prisoners. 
Once an individual in uniform appeared 
and on the strength of an order signed 


and she tried vainly to get into touch with 
him and to prevent the abdication. “Her 
worst fears were realized. On the morning 
of March 21, the famous General Kornilov, 
who himself, soon after, was destined to 
meet a tragic end, came to inform Alexandra 
that it was his painful duty to announce that 
by decree of the Council of Ministers her 
Majesty must consider herself to be under 
arrest. This announcement was made in the 
children’s playroom in the presence of Col- 
onel Kobylinsky, the new Commandant of 
the Palace, whose devotion was subsequently 
shown after the royal family left Tsarskoe. 

The Czar arrived under custody. The 
meeting between the two sovereigns was an 
affecting one. They embraced tenderly, in 
the joy of reunion. Prison rules thenceforth 
prevented further communication, either with 
the outside world or with one another. 
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CZAR NICHOLAS Il. ANU HIS SON, 

THE TIME THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN, WAS PROSPECTIVE RULER OF ALL 

THE RUSSIAS BOTH FELL BEFORE BOLSHEVIST BULLETS IN THE DEATH 
CHAMBER AT EKATERINBURG 


THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, WHO, AT 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


by Chkheidze, demanded that the captives 
be transferred to the Petrograd Fortress 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Colonel Kobylin- 
sky averted this danger only with the 
greatest difficulty. Kerensky, realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, decided 
to remove the Czar and his family to 
Tobolsk, Siberia, chosen by him because 
of its remoteness. The Czar was not in- 
formed of his destination on receiving 
the notice of departure. Permission was 
given the banished sovereigns to choose 
the persons whom they wished to ac- 
company them into exile. The final 
party selected included Ilya Leonidovich 
Tatischev and Prince Vasily Alexandro- 
vich Delgoruky, Dr. Botkin, the young 
Countess Anastasia Vasilievna Gendri- 
kovna, described as “an angel of purity 
and grace,’ Mlle. Schneider—a former 
Court lady who acted as the children’s 
governess—and a retinue of scrvents. 


The royal party was composed of the 
Czar, the Czarina, the three Grand Duch- 
esses and the Czarevitch, Alexis. 

The thirteenth birthday of young 
Alexis occurred just before departure. 
Prayers were offered. The girls and the 
boy were joyous at the prospect of a 
journey. The whole family went into 
the unknown, whose end was annihila- 
tion, filled with bright hopes of the 
future. At midnight on Aug. 13 Ker- 
ensky came to the palace and addressed 
the soldiers charged with guarding the 
party. “ You have guarded the Czar's 
family here; you also will have to guard 
them in the new place where they are 
going, by order of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Remember, one does not hit a man 
who is down. Bear yourselves like men, 
not like cads,” he said. Kerensky then 
entered the palace, and was present av 
a short interview between the Czar and 
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his only brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael, who were destined never to 
meet again. 


THE JOURNEY TO TOBOLSK 


The prisoners were obliged to wait 
until 6 o’clock in the morning for a train 
to bear them away, as the railway men 
at the station at Tsarskoe refused to let 
out the engine on hearing that the Czar’s 
family was to be removed from Tsarskoe. 
At last they were off, thinking that they 
were going to the south. The Czar was 
troubled on hearing of his actual destina- 
tion. For some reason he feared a trap, 
and Siberia, as it proved, was fated, 
indeed, to be a trap whose jaws would 
close over him and all his family. But 
neither the Czar nor Kerensky knew this 
at the time. The party traveled in com- 
fort on sleeping cars with their retinue 
of servants. At Tiumen two steamers 
‘awaited the party for the river trip to 
Tobolsk. The steamer on its way passed 
the village of Pokrovskoe, the birthplace 
of the “ Saint.” The Czarina called her 
children to gaze on the banks of the 
stream in which the sinister monk in 
his youthful years had fished, and joined 
with them in prayer. To her supersti- 
tious imagination this passing of “ Grish- 
ka’s ” birthplace was a mystical omen. 
The party reached Tobolsk on Aug. 19, 
within six days of departure. They were 
compelled to remain a vhole week in the 
steamers, under constant guard, while 
the houses intended for them were being 
made ready. On Aug. 26 they moved 
into their new prison. 


This consisted, for the whole party ex- 
cept the servants, of two houses, one the 
former residence of the Governor, a 
roomy stone building, the other adjacent, 
known as the Kornilov house. Both 
houses faced the main street of Tobolsk, 
which had been renamed Liberty Street. 
The ex-sovereigns and their children 
found lodgings in the upper story of the 
Governor’s house. Here were located the 
Czar’s study, the bedchambers of the im- 
perial couple, and the drawing room. 
The schoolroom, the servants’ rooms and 
the quarters of the military guard were 
downstairs. The Governor’s house be- 
came overcrowded subsequently because 


the soldiers dispossessed many of the 
servants in the Kornilov house with 
brutal disregard for the discomfort there- 
by caused to the imperial party. 

Behind the house was a large in- 
closure, encircled by a high fence, where 
the family took their exercise; here the 
former Czar of All the Russias, like his 
royal cousin, the ex-Kaiser, in later days, 
chopped and sawed wood to relieve the 
tedium of confinement, and here he built 
a terrace where the family sat and 
chatted in the open air. 

People passing by the Governor’s house 
could see into the lower rooms. They 
would bow whenever they saw any mem- 
ber of the family at the windows and 
some would make the sign of the cross. 

The life of the family was a simple 
and regular one during this period, made 
up of early rising (except in the case 
of the Czarina, whose heart trouble was 
so bad that she often stayed in her room 
until noon), school lessons for the chil- 
dren, exercise and woodchopping. The 
dinner at night was prepared by Khari- 
tonov, the imperial cook. The family 
remained, reading or conversing, in the 
drawing room until 11 o’clock, when tea, 
according to the inveterate Russian cus- 
tom, was served; soon afterward all 
lights were out. To relieve the monotony, 
the children took up private theatricals. 
The Empress was overjoyed because they 
were allowed to attend church. At 
Tsarskoe this had been forbidden. But 
this consolation was of short duration. 
The indiscretion of Father Vasiliev, the 
incumbent priest, who one day suddenly 
intoned prayers for the sovereigns, was 
punished by withdrawing the privilege of 
attending church, and thereafter the 
soldiers insisted on having one of their 
number on guard inside the house at all 
religious services, defeating the efforts 
of Colonel Kobylinsky to keep them out 
of the house. 

Other misfortunes and indignities weré 
in store for them. Special emissaries of 
the Provisional Government appeared a 
month after the royal family’s arrival, 
one Komisar Pankratov,* and the other 





* The diary of Pankratov, containing whole- 
sale charges of ignorance and inefficiency 
against all the members of the Imperia} 
Party, was published in the article by Capt 
Franeis MacCullagh, above referred to. 
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CZARINA ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA 
Last Empress of Russia, murdered, with her 
husband and son, by Bolsheviki 
(Bain News Scrvice) 


his assistant. Nikolsky Pankratov had 
spent fifteen years in prison and twenty- 
five years in Siberian exile for his politi- 
cal activities, and was in high favor in 
revolutionary circles. Though he was a 
onvinced anarchist, he was good-hearted, 
nd was especially kind to the young 
‘tomanovs. His assistant, Nikolsky, on 
1e contrary, was evil-tempered and 
yrannical. He bore a special hatred to 
lexis. Once, when some bottles of 
edicinal wine were sent to the Czare- 
tch, who was a chronic invalid, by per- 
ission of the Government, Nikolsky 
ized the bottles and shattered them all 
th sombre satisfaction. 
As it turned out, however, the revolu- 
mary theories of Pankratov were more 
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perilous to the royal exiles than the 
brutal persecutions of Nikolsky. Pan- 
kratov’s exhortations had the effect of 
turning the ignorant soldiers into ex- 
treme Bolsheviki; they lost all respect 
for their superiors and began to maltreat 
the prisoners. The stream of obscene 
insults that followed the young Grand 
Duchesses until the final tragedy now 


_began. Indecent drawings and inscrip- 


tions were scrawled on the posts of their 
swing. The soldiers compelled the Czar 
to cut off his Colonel’s shoulderstraps, 
threatening violence when met with 
Kobylinsky’s protests. Hurt and humil- 
iated, the captive Czar complied. 
Thenceforth the only bond with Holy 
Russia was symbolized in his Cross of 
St. George, which, according to this ac- 
count, he wore upon his breast until his 
dying day.* 

In addition to their other troubles, the 
royal prisoners began to suffer from 
lack of money. Kerensky had promised , 
funds, but no money had been received 
up to November. The faithful Dolgo- 
ruky and Tatischev spent all their own 
funds to maintain the household, then 
borrowed from kindly people in town on 
their personal notes. Two months later 
the Soviet Government curtly sent word 
that it would furnish no money. It added 
that the prisoners would be allowed their 
houses free of charge, and would receive 
soldiers’ rations, but that if they wished 
any more they would have to work to 
earn it. The situation had to be faced. 
One-third of the servants were at once 
dismissed with a parting present from 
the depleted funds. From that time on 
it required much pinching and contriving 
to keep the royal family from starvation. 


A NEW REMOVAL 


At the end of March, 1918, Alexis had 
a severe attack of his congenital hip ill- 
ness; both legs were paralyzed, and he 
lay ill and suffering for a month. At 
the end of that time his condition was 
somewhat improved, but he could not be 
moved without danger. It was at this 
juncture that a mysterious emissary 
from the Moscow Central Executive 
Committee arrived. His name was 





* See, however, the following article, 
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Vasily Vasiliev Yakovlev. Yakovlev was 
a former Russian naval officer, of 
noble blood, who had been exiled for 
some political offense and had spent 
many years in Germany. He arrived on 
the evening of April 22 with an escort 
of 150 horsemen, and lodged in the Kor- 
nilov house. 
sented next day to Col. Kobylinsky was 
from the Tsik (the Central Executive 
Committee), and was signed by Sverdlov. 
It-gave no idea of the nature of Yakov- 
lev’s mission, but commanded that he be 
given implicit obedience. Another order 
which Yakovlev showed the soldiers de- 
clared that any disobedience would be 
punished by death. At the same time 
Yakovlev announced to them, evidently 
to keep them quiet, that their pay had 
been raised from 50 kopecks, the rate 
fixed by the Kerensky Government, to 
three rubles a day. 

On the 23d and 24th Yakovlev went 
repeatedly to the Governor’s house, and 
on each occasion visited the room where 
the Czarevitch lay crippled, looked at him 
fixedly, and departed. On the night of 
the 24th he went to the telegraph office 
with an expert operator from Moscow 
and had a long conversation over the 
wire with Sverdlov, the substance of 
which, as afterward revealed, was. the 
boy’s illness, and the impossibility of re- 
moving him. Sverdlov ordered him to 
bring the Czar to Moscow, and to leave 
the boy behind. 

Yakovlev then went to Colonel Koby- 
linsky, and for the first time revealed 
the object of his visit. He announced 
that he would depart the next day 
with the Czar, leaving the family behind. 
His haste was explained by the fact that 
the advent of Spring would soon make 
the roads and rivers impassable. Yakov- 
lev, knowing the domineering character 
of the Czarina, insisted on seeing the 
Czar alone. The interview was set for 2 
o’clock on the following day: When 
Yakovlev entered he was met by the 
Czarina, who, in a fury, with flashing 
eyes, demanded to know on what author- 
ity he sought to separate her from her 
husband. Yakovlev did not reply, but 
spoke directly to the Czar, explaining the 
nature of his orders. ‘The Czar replied 
that he would not leave. Yakovlev then 


The order ~which he pre- 


said that if the Czar refused he (Yakov- 
lev) would either have to use force or 
send in his resignation; in this event 
some one might be sent who would prove 
far less well disposed. He added that 
he would answer for the Czar’s life and 
safety with his head. He bade the Czar 
be ready at 4 o’clock on the following 
afternoon and left the room without once 
addressing the Czarina. 


THE CZARINA’'S DECISION 


The group that remained behind con- 
sisted of the Czar and the Czarina, 
Tatischev, Dolgoruky and the Com- 
mandant, Kobylinsky. ‘“ Where do they 
want to take me?” asked Nicholas. 
Kobylinsky replied that Yakovlev had 
let escape the fact that he was taking 
the Czar to Moscow. The Czar said: 
“You see, they want me to sign the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. But I would 
rather cut off my hand than do so.” 
Alexandra declared: “I also am going. 
Without me they will persuade him into 
doing something, as they did once 
before.” (She referred here to the abdi- 
cation of the Czar.) For hours after- 
ward, torn between her love for the 
sick boy and her duty to the Czar, she 
paced her room like a caged tigress. She 
finally sent for her favorite daughter, 
Tatiana, and, after a storm of weeping, 
said to her: 

The Germans know that their treaty is 
valueless without the Czar’s signature. 
* * * They want to separate him from 
his family in order to frighten him into 
some disgraceful act. * * * He will be 
afraid to refuse on our account. 

After agonizing indecision, she jumped 
up, and cried: “It is enough. I go with 
the Emperor! ” As Nicholas entered the 
room she said: “I shall not let you 
go alone.” “As you will,” was the 
reply of the dejected Czar. To Volkov, 
the Czarina’s confidential manservant, 
Alexandra said: “Gosudar (literally 
Supreme Lord, the Czar) is to be taken 
away to Moscow. They want him to 
conclude peace. But I am going with 
him. I shall never permit such a thing. 
What would our allies say?” 

THE PLOT OF VON MIRBACH 
This, says the writer in The Times, 

was in harmony with previous utterances 
-of the Czarina, who has often been 
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IPATIEV HOUSE AT EKATERINBURG, LAST RESIDENCE AND PRISON OF THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL FAMILY, IN WHICH THE EXECUTION TOOK PLACE. IN THE NARROW SPACE 
BETWEEN THE FENCE AND THE HOUSE THE EX-CZAR TOOK HIS LAST WALKS 


Bolsheviki who signed the Czar’s death warrant: The central figure with cap in hand 
is Sosnovsky, a prominent Bolshevik connected with the Yurovsky family. On his right is 
Bykov, formerly an officer. Next to him is Beloborodov, President of the regional Soviet 
of Ekaterinburg. Standing behind Sosnovsky is Safarov, a member of the Executiwe Com- 
mittee and a@ close associate of Lenin. At the extreme right of the first row is Goloschokin, 
also high in power. At the extreme left of the back row is Tuntul, a fanatical Bolshevik. 
The device on the red flag behind the group reads: “ Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies.” All these men signed the death warrant of Nicholas II. and his family. The 
picture was taken before epaulets had been abolished in the Bolshevist Army. 
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charged with being pro-German. On one 
occasion, when hearing from a newspaper 
that the Brest-Litovsk treaty contained 
a clause assuring thé safety of the im- 
perial family, she’%ad cried out in 
French: “I would rather die in Russia 
than be saved by the Germans!” As it 
turned out, only the Germans could have 
saved her. According to the documents 
analyzed in the present article, both 
Sverdlov, at this time, and his repre- 
sentative, Yakovlev, were acting at the 
behest of Count von Mirbach, the Ger- 
man Ambassador to Moscow, who was 
planning secretly with a number of 
prominent Russians the restoration of 
the Russian Monarchy, and whose posi- 
tion in Moscow prior to his assassination 
was virtually that of a dictator. The 
original object was to get possession of 
the Czar and remove him to Moscow 
quietly before knowledge of the plan 
leaked out to any of the local Soviets 
upon the way. The haste of Yakovlev 
is partly to be explained upon this score. 

Yakovlev made no objection to the 
Czarina’s accompanying the Czar, nor 
to the other members of the party 
chosen. These included the Grand 
Duchess Marie, Prince Dolgoruky, Dr. 
Botkin and the valet Chemodurov, the 
maid Demidova and the boy Ivan Sed- 
lev, the attendant and playmate of the 
sick Alexis. A number of soldiers were 
also chosen from the guard to forestall 
objections at the Czar’s removal. The 
two other Grand Duchesses were left 
with various servants to watch over the 
sick Czarevitch. 


EKATERINBURG REDS SEIZE CZAR 


The vehicles provided for the journey 
to Tiumen, where the party was to take 
the train for Moscow, were like the or- 
dinary Siberian tarantass, which con- 
sists of a large basket swung upon long 
flexible poles joining two springless 
axles. They were filled with straw, 
amid which the royal family disposed it- 
self as well as possible. The Czarina 
had a troika “(three-horse yoke), the 


others a pair of horses. Yakovlev in-. 


sisted on being with the Czar and sent 
Marie to join her mother. The journey 
was a hard one because of the terrible 
conditions of the Springtime roads. 





Often the party had to descend and wade 
through deep slush. Yakovlev pushed 
the horses to their utmost speed. It was 
already apparent that he was afraid of 
being stopped by local Soviets, and 
wished to gallop by the various towns 
before they had time to intercept him. 

They reached: Tiumen at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the 29th and took the 
special train that was waiting there for 
them. The train started westward. They 
had not traveled far when Yakovlev 
heard at a wayside station that his fears 
of being stopped were well founded and 
that Ekaterinburg was planning to inter- 
cept him. He at once ordered the train 
to head east again as far as Omsk- 
Kulomzino, where he planned to connect 
with the Cheliabinsk-Ufa railway. His 
sudden flight was reported to the Eka- 
terinburg Soviet authorities, who wired 
to Omsk, and a cordon of Red troops 
stopped the train at Kulomzino. Yakov- 
lev got out and went to Omsk, where, 
with the help of his expert telegraphist, 
he spoke with Sverdlov at Moscow. 


At this juncture, according to The 
Times historian, the conspiracy conceived 
by Sverdlov to do away with the Czar 
became apparent. In full knowledge that 
the Ekaterinburg Red authorities in- 
tended to arrest the Czar and hold him, 
Sverdlov ordered Yakovlev to proceed via 
Ekaterinburg. The Red Guards of Eka- 
terinburg met them at thestation on April 
30. The Czar and his party were ar- 
rested. The Czarina lamented bitterly, 
weeping over her sick boy left behind in 
Tobolsk, and over her husband, for whose 
safety she now feared the worst. 

The Soviet authorities of Ekaterinburg 
demanded of Yakovlev the formal sur- 
render of the whole party. Yakovlev, 
who had been denounced by a man who 


‘called himself Zaslavsky* on the ground 


of treachery to the people, had no alter- 
native, and was compelled to deliver up 
the captives. He received a written re- 
ceipt, expressed as follows: 


Russian Federal Soviet Republic, Uralian 
Regional Council of Deputies. Receipt. 


*Zaslavsky had spied on Yakovlev in To- 
bolsk. He was supported in his denunciation 
by a workman named Avdeiev, who, from 
the prominence thus gained, was  subse- 
quently appointed commandant of the death 
house in Ekaterinburg. 
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30th April, 1918. I, the President of the 
Regional Uralian Council eof Deputies, 
Belcborodov, have taken over from the 
member of the All-Russian Tsik Comrade 
Yakovlev, the interned: Former Czar 
Nicholas Romanov, the former Czaritsa 
Alexandra Feodorovna, the former 
Grand Duchess Marie Nikolaevna, and 
the persons accompanying them. All these 
persons are under arrest and under 
guard. The President of the Uralian 
Regional Sovdiep. BELOBORODOV. 
The royal prisoners were lodged by the 
Commissary Isai Goloshchekin—an inti- 
mate friend of Sverdlov—in the Ipatiev 
house. On arriving Goloshchekin pointed 
at the house and said dramatically: 
“ Citizen Romanov, you may enter.” He 
adopted the same procedure in the case 
of all the others. The party entered and 
disappeared from the sight of the world. 
They were in the power of the Red work- 
men of Revolutionary Russia, and the re- 
lentless jaws of the Bolshevist trap never 
relaxed their grip until the end. 


OTHER ROMANOVS BROUGHT 
FROM TOBOLSK 


Meantime two other Commissaries, a 
sailor named Hohriakov and a certain 
Rodionov, a former frontier -gendarme 
and spy on Russian revolutionaries in 
Berlin, went to Tobolsk to bring the re- 
mainder of the family to Ekaterinburg. 
The antithesis between Pankratov and 
Nikolsky had its parallel also here. 
Hohriakov was kind and good-natured, 
especially with the children; Rodionov 
tormented them. He forbade the Grand 
Duchesses to lock their doors at night, 
telling them, with an evil smile, that he 
had a right to enter their rooms when- 
ever he liked. Before departure, the 
Grand Duchesses followed disguised in- 
structions sent them in a letter from the 
maid Demidovna in Ekaterinburg, which 
told them to “dispose of the medicines 
as had been agreed.” This referred to 
the family jewels, worth no less than a 
million gold rubles ($500,000), which the 
mother and daughters had agreed, be- 
fore the departure of the former to 
Ekaterinburg, should be carefully hid- 
den. This is important, for it proved 
one of the means by which the 
murder of the whole royal family was 
proved. The Grand Duchesses sewed the 


jewels up in their hats, in their bodices, 
and even inside their buttons, thus defy- 
ing the formal search to which they, like 
the Czar, the Czarina and the Duchess 
Marie, were subjected before departure. 
The second party left Tobolsk on May 
20, and reached Ekaterinburg on May 
22 without incident. They were brought 
at once to the Ipatiev house, and interned 
with the other prisoners. The party now 
consisted of the reunited family, Dr. 
Botkin, four servants—ithe chambermaid 
Demidovna, the footman Trupp, the chef 
Kharitonov and the boy Leonid Sednev, 
attendant and playmate of the sick 
Alexis. Dolgoruky, Tatischin and the 
Countess Gendrikova had all been elimi- 
nated from the party by the Soviet au- 
thorities.* Chemodurov was taken away 
within three weeks, and lodged in the 
town jail. 
THE IPATIEV HOUSE 


The Ipatiev house stood at the corner 
of the avenue called Vosnesensky Pros- 
pekt and Vosnesensky Pereuolok (lane), 
facing a large square in which stood the 
Church of the Ascension. The house 
was of stone, had two stories and a gar- 
den and outhouses behind. Access from 
the square was gained through a gate- 
way. The lane sloped steeply down from 
the square, making the lower story of 
the house a semi-basement in front. The 
lower floor was taken by the guard; the 
prisoners were lodged upstairs in the cor- 
ner rooms away from the stairs and en- 
trance on the gate side. The Czar, the 
Czarina and theCzarevitch shared a room 
facing the square; the Grand Duchesses 
occupied the adjoining room overlooking 
the lane. Dr. Botkin and Chemodurov oc- 
cupied one-half of another room divided 
by an arch, the servants another half. 


Around the whole house, as stated, a 
wooden stockade had been erected, which 
reached to the windows of the upper 
floor. Soon after the party arrived, @ 
new stockade was constructed which 
screened the house to the eaves, including 
the front entrance and the gateway. The 
panes of the windows were daubed with 





*All three were separately imprisoned and 
sent off to Perm after the murder, where 
they were put to death several weeks later, 
together with the Grand Duke Michael. 
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THE ROOM AT EKATERINBURG IN WHICH THE CZAR AND HIS FAMILY WERE 


SHOT TO DEATH, JULY 17, 1918 THE 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS WHERE THE 


BULLET HOLES IN THE PLASTER WERE CUT OUT TO SERVE AS EVIDENCE 


whitewash, making it impossible to look 
outside. Sentries, recruited from the 
workmen employed at the local mills and 
iron works, paced up and down at every 
point; inside the fences, in the garden, at 
the stairs, before the lavatory, on the 
terrace which overlooked the garden, and 
on which the dining room opened. Ma- 
chine guns were posted here and at other 
points of vantage. The imperial family 
was in a trap from which there was no 
escape. They were under unceasing sur- 
veillance by day and night. Not even 
the girls were given the privacy that 
decency demanded. It was a martyrdom, 
a nightmare for the Romanov family, 
filled with more and more horrors. 


DEGRADING EXPERIENCES 


The commandant Avdeiev, who had re- 
ceived the sinister title of ‘“ Comman- 
dant of the Special Purpose House,” 
lived with his assistants, Alexander 
Moshkin and Pavel Medvedov, both 
workmen, and his other associates in 
the upper story in close proximity to 
the prisoners. They subjected the Czar 
and his family to the utmost degrada- 
tion which persons of refinement and 
breeding could experience. Drunken, 


criminal types, human scum such as al- 
ways floats on the surface of every revo- 
lution, they pried and searched and stole, 
forced their loathsome familiarities upon 
their helpless victims, sat side by side 
with them at table, elbowing them and 
lolling against them, nauseating them 
with the malodors of their unclean bod- 
ies, put their dirty hands in the plates, 
spat on the floor sonorously, sang ob- 
scene songs, wounded the modesty of 
the girls otherwise, with filthy scrib- 
blings and drawings on the walls and 
by crowding around the lavatory used 
in common by the prisoners and the 
guards, joking and commenting as they 
passed. Drunken, smoking, stealing, 
they reeled about the house, inspiring 
disgust and terror. So low had the 
Romanovs fallen. 


The prisoners were allowed only a 
quarter of an hour daily in the open air. 
The Czar, who had had ample exercise 
and air at Tobolsk, suffered greatly 
from this confinement. The Czarina 
was overcome with their misfortunes. 
The boy remained a cripple, unable to 
walk. In this time of sorrow and degra- 
dation, their only consolation was re- 
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ligion, defined by -the Bolsheviki on 
their official banners as “the opium of 
the people”; above the vile songs sung 
by the guards at night the voices of the 
family could be heard chanting the Song 
of the Cherubim, the Russian Gloria. 


GUARDS UNDERGO CHANGE OF 
HEART 


The final phase of the long agony was 
brought about indirectly through the 
Czar’s friends and by the revelation that 
Avdeiev and his men, rough and brutal 
as they were, at last had been humanized 
by the spectacle of the sufferings and 
the patience and humility of their for- 
mer sovereigns. This led to his imme- 
diate dismissal and the appointment of 
Yurovsky, the future “executioner,” a 
man who proved himself a monster of 
savagery. Among the depositions taken 
by the investigators of the Czar’s death 
was a statement by Yakimov, one of the 
guards under Avdeiev. He told how he 
had hated the Czar, to destroy whom he 
considered was to destroy capitalism it- 
self, as the Social Democratic doctrine 
taught. But as he watched the “ drinker 
of the people’s blood ” walking about the 
garden, conversing simply and naturally 
with the other guards, his hatred died 
away. “This,” he thought, “is not a 
bad man; he is human, kindly, a man 
like other men, perhaps even better.” 
Then the thought came to him that it 
was wrong to desire his death. Why 
not let them all escape, even the Czar- 
itza, who was proud, not simple and kind 
like the Czar; if she had done wrong, 
she had also suffered. Russian reason- 
ing this, in which the true spirit of the 
Russian people comes out strongly. 
This man repented of the vileness of the 
treatment which he and his fellows were 
giving to the Czar. He refused to join 
in with the other guards when they sang 
indecent songs, and argued with them 
and dissuaded them. Soon the whole 
guard, all workmen from the Lokalov 
and Syssert Companies’ plants, were 
converted to this man’s point of view 
and, with few exceptions, becainc dis- 
affected. 

This change of spirit was taken ad- 
vantage of by one of the monarchist or- 


ganizations, which sent a secret emissary 
to the Bishop of Ekaterinburg toward 
the end of June. This emissary, finding 
it would be impossible to get into com- 
munication with the imperial prisoners 
through the clergy, proposed that at 
least some food and comforts should be 
sent to the prison house. A Dr. De- 
revenko, who was in touch with the 
warders, gave his assistance. Avdeiev, 
touched by the new feeling of compas- 
sion for the suffering family, agreed to 
take in milk and other provisions if they 
could be sent to the house without at- 
tracting attention. He furthermore re- 
ceived personally the two novices of the 
monastery who, dressed in lay costume, 
brought supplies of dairy products to 
the house. The nuns, emboldened by Av- 
deiev’s new attitude, came oftener and 
ever brought tobacco for the Czar. 
Things looked brighter for the captives; 
hope once more dawned. Then came dis- 
aster. i 


THE ADVENT OF YUROVSKY 


In some way the camarilla of Eka- 
terinburg, perhaps even Moscow, got 
wind of these new developments and of 
the disaffection of both Avdeiev and the 
guards. Avdeiev was at once dismissed, 
and the Russian guards transferred to 
premises across the lane; only Medvedev 
was allowed to retain his post as chief 
warder. Sentry duty was continued 
only for the outside posts, to deceive 
the public. These changes were made 
at the order of the new commandant, 
Yankel Yurovsky. 

Yurovsky was a sinister and mysteri- 
ous figure. He was a small shopkeeper 
in Ekaterinburg, the son of a Jewish 
convict. He had been in the pay of the 
Germans, and had become one of the 
chiefs of the local Extraordinary Coun- 
cil (for combating the counter-revolu- 
tion). His appointment brought doom 
to the captives. He installed a sauad 
of ten so-called “ Letts,” who acted as 
guards and took charge of the machine 
guns. It has long been believed that 
these men were Letts, but the official 
investigation disclosed the fact that they 
were Magyars, some of them Magyar- 
ized Germans. It is surmised that they 
were former Austrian soldiers who 
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helped in the sovietizing of Russia and 
entered the Extraordinary Council m 
order to further ind“German design of 
undermining Russia However this 
may be, a _ considérable number of 
proofs exist that they were not Letts, 
but Hungarians. The Russian guards 
saw from their speech that they were 
foreigners. It was natural to suppose 
them Letts, it is true, because the Letts 
were the backbone of the Soviet’s foreign 
mercenaries. Furthermore, the Magyars 
resemble the Letts in appearance and 
accent; there is even a raciul relation 
between them. Yurovsky, who knew 
only Russian, Yiddish and German, 
spoke to them in a foreign language. 
One of these “ Letts ” left an unfinished 
letter in Magyar to his “ tereschen.” 
It was filled with mistakes, and was 
evidently the Magyar of a Magyarized 
German. Another wrote his name, An- 
dras Verhas, followed by the Magyar 
word “ érsegen ” (guard duty), which he 
had tried to translate into Russian (ka- 
raul), but could not spell out. On 
scraps of paper other guards had prac- 
ticed writing Russian words. 

Yurovsky and these hired assassins 
were in control when the nuns made 
their last visit bearing provisions to the 
captives. This last visit occurred “on 
July 10, 1918, about a week before the 
murder. Some of the transferred Rus- 
‘sian guards looked confused, and were 
unwilling to take the gifts. They finally 
did so, and the nuns started away. They 
were recalled to the presence of Yurov- 
sky. He inquired their authority for 
bringing the provisions. They answered 
they had come by the authority of Av- 
deiev and Derevenko. “Oh, they are 
both in it, are they?” Yurovsky said, 
ominously. He allowed them, however, 
_ to come again, but to bring only milk. 


APPROACHING DOOM 


Yurovsky and his band watched the 
captives as a cat watches a mouse. Their 
sinister intentions were revealed by their 
every word and attitude. The appointed 
executioners, the author of The Times’ 
articles says, were only awaiting the sig- 
nal from Sverdlov, the spider who had 
spun his web in Moscow. Yurovsky oft- 


en went on absences that lasted many 
hours. Several witnesses deposed to 
meeting him and his bodyguard of 
“Letts” in the woods during this last 
week, near the spot where the remains 
of the imperial family were afterward 
destroyed. Medvedev was always left in 
charge, under the espionage of one Nilu- 
kin. On Monday, July 15, the nuns 
brought milk for the captives. Yurovsky 
graciously told them they might bring 
half a hundred eggs on the following 
day. They did so joyously. The eggs 
were boiled by the imperial chef, but 
others ate them, not in the Ipatiev house, 
but in the woods near Kupchiki, where 
for three days and nights the frightful 
work of destruction was carried on. 
On Tuesday morning Yurovsky made 
his final preparations for the murder of 
the whole imperial family. The boy, 
Leonid Sedlev, was removed to a house 
across the lane where the Russian guard 
had been transferred. He was last seen 
crying—then he disappeared and was 
never seen again. Yurovsky went out. in 
company with the Commissary Golosh- 
chekin and Beloborodov, President of the 
local Soviet. He returned toward eve- 
ning. At 7 o’clock he ordered Medvedov 
to collect all the revolvers of the guard. 
Medvedov collected twelve Nagans (the 
Russian service revolvers) and brought 
them to Yurovsky’s room. Yurovsky 
then revealed his plan to kill the whole 
imperial family that night. He told 
Medvedov to maintain secrecy and to 
warn the Russian guards only when the 
word came. This word came at about 
10:30. The guards, already implicated 
by actions equivalent to counter-revolu- 
tion, made no protest. Two strangers 
meanwhile arrived at the house. One, 
Peter Ermakov, military commissary of 
the Verkh-Isetak ironworks; the other, his 
assistant, a sailor named Vaganov. These 
men had distinguished themselves for 
their ferocity as leaders in the Red ter- 


ror. Both were friends of Yurovsky, . 


and the evidence shows that they had 
agreed with the latter to undertake the 
disposal of the bodies. 
At midnight the final scene in the 
sombre drama began. Yurovsky went 
to the imperial chambers. The family 
slept. He awoke them, told them there 
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would be fighting in the city, that they 
must be removed at once, and that they 
must dress quickly and come downstairs. 
They all rose, washed and dressed them- 
selves to go out. The Grand Duchesses 
donned their garments, heavy with the 
hidden jewels. The Czarina wore her 
coat. Some of the prisoners even took 
their pillows, for greater comfort on the 
imagined journey before them. 
Yurovsky, according to this account, 
led the way downstairs. The Czar is 
said to have carried the crippled Alexis 
in his arms. Dr. Botkin followed, after 
him came the chambermaid, Demidova; 


. the cook, Kharitonov; and the footman, 


Trupp. They descended by the back 
stairs leading to. the ground floor. The 
door leading to the rooms of the ground 
floor had been boarded up in order to 
prevent the disaffected Russian guards 
from communicating with the Czar. The 
party, therefore, had to go out into the 
yard and re-enter by a separate door- 
way. In the dim lightsthey could see the 
motor lorry waiting, which they sup- 
posed would take them to a place of 
safety. Yurovsky led the way through 
the rooms of the lower floor to the small 
lobby in the corner on the lane side. 
Outside the small grated window which 
gave light stood a sentry with a machine 
gun. This man could see everything that 
occurred within this corner basement, 
which was lighted for the execution. His 
testimony subsequently confirmed many 
vf the depositions dealing with the mur- 
der. A locked door led into a basement 
chamber, situated immediately under the 
Czar’s prison room. 

The family were shown into this room 
and told to wait. Chairs were asked for 
by the Czar. Only three were brought: 
on these sat the Czarina, the Czar and 
the Czarevitch. A pillow was placed be- 
hind Alexandra. The maid, Demidovna, 
held the other two pillows. Three of the 
Grand Duchesses stood on their mother’s 
right, the other daughter and Demidovna 
on her left. 


THE MURDER OF THE IMPERIAL 
FAMILY 


Suddenly Yurovsky, who had gone out, 
returned, and appeared in the door, into 
which he and his fricnds and the 


“Letts” crowded after him. Besides 
Yurovsky, there were Nikulin, Ermakov, 
Vaganov, Medvedey and seven “ Letts,” 
the other three remaining on guard duty. 
In all there were twelve murderers. 
Each carried a revolver. The rifles of 
the “ Lett” guard were stacked in the 
adjoining room, where they lived. 

Yurovsky stepped forward and ad- 
dressed the Czar. The most trustworthy 
version of what he said is as follows: 

Your relatives have tried to save you. 

But it could not be managed by them, 

and so we ourselves are compelled to 

shoot you. 

The revolvers were leveled and dis- 
charged. The Czar, the Czarina, three of 
the children, Dr. Botkin and two servants 
(Kharitonov and Trupp) were instantly 
killed. One of the girls, presumably the 
youngest, Anastasia, owrithed and 
screamed, and fought the guard who ap- 
proached and killed her. Demidovna, the 
maidservant, perhaps because protécted 
by the pillows, was not touched by the 
first volley, and ran about the room 
screaming, till the Letts seized their 
rifles and bayoneted her to death with 
many stabs. Within a few minutes of 
their entering the death chamber all was 
over. 

So perished the royal family of the 
Romanovs. Yurovsky and his associates 
hurried desperately to efface all signs of 
the crime. Though officially authorized 
to commit the deed, they knew that their 
“ execution ” of the Romanovs would not 
be considered lawful by the people. The 
floors and walls, covered with pools and 
splashes of blood, were summarily 
washed. The motor lorry, under charge 
of Ermakov and Vaganov, took away the 
corpses. 


WITNESSES OF CRIME 


In the volume of evidence collected by 
Sokolov and Gen. Diedrichs are contained 
the depositions of three eyewitnesses of 
the crime. One of these eyewitnesses 
was Paul Medvedev, another was the 
“ converted ” sergeant, Anatol Yakimov, 
and a third was a Red Guard named 
Proskuriakov, who helped to remove the 
traces. Medvedev told his wife all that 
had occurred immediately after the mur- 
der. He boasted that he was the only 
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Russian workman who had taken part in 
the shooting, and that all the others, 
apart from Yurovsky and his assistants, 
were “not ours ”—im other words, were 
foreigners. Medvedev was caught later 
at Perm while trying to blow up the 
bridge over the Kama behind the retreat- 
ing Red army. When arrested and ques- 
tioned, he confirmed all the details given 
by him to his wife, but insisted that he 
had not taken part in the shooting, and 
concocted an alibi. Yurovsky, he said, 
just before the murder was committed, 
had sent him out to see if any one was 
around, and whether the shots could be 
heard. On his way out he heard the 
shots and immediately returned: 

I saw that all the members of the 
Czar’s family—the Czar, the Czarina, the 
four daughters, and the Naslednik (heir) 
were already lying on the floor with 
numerous wounds on their bodies, and the 
blood was d¢lowing in torrents. The doc- 
tor, maid, and two menservants had also 
been killed. When I appeared the Nas- 
lednik was still alive, groaning. Yurov- 
sky went up to him and fired two or 
three times point blank into him. The 
Naslednik was still. ‘The picture of the 
murder, the smell and sight of the blood 
made me feel sick. 

Yakimov, the second witness, was the 
guard whose “conversion” through the 
spectacle of the Czar’s sufferings and 
through observation of the Czar’s char- 
acter has been described above. He re- 
tained his post as sergeant of the guard 
after the other members were trans- 
ferred. There is good reason to believe 
that he was present at the murder. His 
evidence was full and circumstantial, and 
corroborated that of Medvedev in every 
detail. Like Medvedev, he offered an 
alibi, declaring that he had been told of 
what occurred by the two sentries out- 
side the window and by two others in the 
courtyard when the bodies were taken 
out. He declared that he heard of the 
murder only at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and that for the rest of the night he was 
unable to sleep, but “ just sat and shiv- 
ered.” 

At 8 o’clock in the morning he went to 
his sister, the wife of an official of the 
Commissariat of Justice named Agafon- 
ov. His sister testified that he was very 
much upset; that his face was convulsed 
and his body trembling. When she ques- 


tioned him he admitted that he had seen 
the spectacle with his own eyes, and that 
he had been so shaken that he had had 
to go out several times to get the open 
air. After his departure the sister ran 
at once to her husband, and told him the 
story. She was weeping and overcome 
with horror. Her husband repeated the 
tale afterward to an investigating Mag- 
istrate named Tomashevsky. Later in 
the day Yakimov came to take leave of 
Agafonov. He was going to the front. 
His face was so convulsed that Agafonov 
was convinced that the story he had told 
his sister was true. When he asked him 
about it Yakimov replied only: “ Vse 
koncheno.” (It is all over.) 

Proskuriakov, whose type is that of 
the young, good-natured peasant, de- 
posed that he had entered the guard from 
curiosity to. see the Czar. He had spent 
the evening drinking “denaturat” (me- 
thylated spirits) with friends, and had 
been placed under arrest by Medvedev. 
The latter came to the bathhouse where 
he was sleeping off the effects of the 
liquor, and ordered him to help wash the 
blood stains from the floor and walls. 
The bodies had already been ‘removed. 
The details of the murder were told him 
by one of the guards named Strekotin, 
who told the same story without change 
to a brother guard, Letemin. Letemin 
was arrested later, and found to be in 
possession of a number of valuables be- 
longing to the family. Proskuriakov also 
deposed that Medvedev told the story to 
him and to the other guards who were 
washing the floor. Medvedev, he declared, 
had admitted that he had taken part in 
the shooting, and had not said a word 
about having been sent outside. 


DISPOSITION OF THE BODIES 


We now reach the last episode in the 
tragic tale, which concerns the destruc- 
tion of the bodies. The evidence makes 
gruesome reading. In reconstructed form 
the account is as follows: 

The murder accomplished, all the 
bodies were carried into the courtyard 
and placed on the waiting motor lorry. 
They were rolled up in old coats and 
covered with mats, to deceive all curious 
eyes. Yurovsky, Ermakov and Vaganov 
went with the ghastly load, leaving Med- 
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vedev to supervise the efforts to remove 
all accusing traces. The lorry’s first 
destination was the Verkh Isetsk iron- 
works, adjoining the city, along the route 
to Koptiaki, northeast of Ekaterinburg. 
Just a few miles beyond lay the Stenbok- 
Fermor woods, where the last gruesome 
task was accomplished. Ermakov lived 
at these iron works where, before depart- 
ing to the death house, he had left cer- 
tain orders as military commissary. 
When the lorry arrived, Ermakov found, 
according to his instructions, a detach- 
ment of Red Guards waiting with a 
number of conveyances ready for de- 
parture. The lorry started out again 
with these new escorts and moved along 
the Koptiaki road. Vaganov had left 
the lorry, and on horseback acted as an 
armed guard for the lorry. 

The procession, shortly after 3 o’clock 
in the morning, reached a point where 
several long disused and grass-grown 
paths converge to the left toward a 
place called Ganina Yama _ (Ditch), 
where a deep mining shaft was situated. 
This was chosen as the place for the de- 
struction of the bodies, and a cordon of 
Red soldiers was thrown around thewhole 
wood. During that day and the two 
following days and nights all passage 
through the wood was stopped. As a 
result of this barrier a crowd of fisher 
folk and vacationists, striving to reach 
Koptiaki, a pretty place which attracted 
many Summer residents, collected at the 
level crossing over the Ural line. The 
establishment of this cordon greatly 
aroused the curiosity of the peasants, 
who hastened to the spot immediately 
after the cordon was raised, and whose 
evidence afforded immense and valuable 
service to the later investigation. The 
further narrative may be reconstructed 
from the findings of the investigation as 
follows: 


GHASTLY LABORS 


Having reached the chosen spot, the 
regicides partly undressed the bodies. 
The kodices of the Grand Duchess Olga, 
Tatiana and Anastasia attracted their 
attention by their weight. They tore 
them apart and spilled the costly jewels 
concealed therein upon the ground. Some 
of them rolled into the grass and were 





trodden into the soil of the clay mound 
that surrounded the pit’s mouth. Around 
the neck of the Grand Duchess Olga they 
found a satchel containing special gems, 
and around her shoulders several ropes 
of pearls. They then set to work to hack 
the partly denuded bodies to pieces on 
the mound, in doing which they smote 
and cleft some of the valuables that 
still remained. Their next step was to 
soak the dismembered remains in sul- 
phuric acid, large quantities of which 
had been brought from Ekaterinburg in 
order to dissolve the larger bones, after 
which they dipped them in oil and threw 
them into two pyres which had been 
built and lighted, one near the shaft, 
the other near a birch tree. The clothes 
of the victims were also burned. All the 
cinders were then collected and thrown 
down the shaft of the mine, which had 
been previously prepared. The bottom 
of the shaft was so deep that ice re- 
mained in it throughout the Summer. 
This ice was smashed with hand gre- 
nades, and the cinders and last remains 
sank to the bottom beneath the water. 
A flooring was then adjusted over them 
and firmly fixed. The murderers, with 
the exception of Yurovsky, who motored 
back and forth from Ekaterinburg in 
company with Goloshchekin on the 17th, 
18th and 19th, remained in the wood until 
their ghoulish work was done. Innumer- 
able witnesses saw them coming and also 
saw them leaving, rolling about in the 
lorry, like men weary to death. 

Thus the unspeakably grisly crime was 
consummated. Meanwhile the whole 
Ipatiev house was plundered and every- 
thing discarded thrown into the fire- 
places, whose fires were kept blazing. 
The guards were continued throughout 
this whole period around the death house, 
so that the people suspected nothing. 
They were removed only on the fourth 
day, when the cordon around the wood 
was raised. 

We now come to the elaborate efforts 
allegedly made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to conceal the real facts in the 
case and to whitewash its own guilt. 
The author of the account herein ana- 
lyzed says: 

There has probably not been another 

instance in the whole history of crime 
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of precautions to escape detection half 
so elaborate as in the Romanov murder 
case. All sorts of subterfuges have been 
tried by lesser criminals with more or 
less success. Here every ruse was com- 
bined. ‘The murderers carried out the 
following comprehensive program: (1) 
They gave out a false announcement of 
the ‘‘ execution ’’ ; (2) they destroyed the 
bodies; (3) they invented a mock funeral, 
and (4) they staged a mock trial. But 
the very complexity of the Soviet ‘“ pre- 
cautions ’’ proved their undoing. In vain 
they suborned false witnesses to give 
misleading information of the where- 
abouts of the bodies, announcing offi- 
cially that the family had been removed 
to a ‘‘ safe place,’’ &c. * * * Sokolov 
has run them into the open. 


THE FALSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Only on July 20, 1918, was the an- 
nouncement made at the meetings and 
in official proclamations that “ Nicholas 
the Bloody” had been executed. The 
wireless stations of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment flashed the news abroad. The 
official announcement was couched in 
the following terms: 


At the first session of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee elected by the Fifth 
Congress of the Councils a message was 
made public, received by direct wire from 
the Ural Regional Council, concerning the 
shooting of the ex-Czar, Nicholas Ro- 
manov. 

Recently Ekaterinburg, the capital of 
the Red Ural, was seriously threatened 
by the approach of the Czechoslovak 
bands. At the same time a counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy was discovered, 
having for its object the wresting of the 
tyrant from the hands of the council’s 
authority by armed force. In view of 
this fact, the Presidium of the Ural Re- 
gional Council decided to shoot the ex- 
Czar, Nicholas Romanov. This decision 
was carried out on July 16. 

The wife and son of Romanov have 
been sent to a place of security. Docu- 
ments concerning the conspiracy which 
were discovered have been forwarded to 
Moscow by a special messenger. 

It had been recently decided to bring 
the ex-Czar before a tribunal to be tried 
for his crimes against the people, and 
only later occurrences led to delay in 
adopting this course. The Presidency of 
the Central Executive Committee, after 
having discussed the circumstances which 
compelled the Ural Regional Council to 
take the decision to shoot Nicholas Ro- 
manov, decided as follows: The Russian 
Central Executive Committee, in the per- 
sons of the Presidium, accept the decision 


of the Ural Regional Council as being 
regular. 


The Central Executive Committee has 
now at its disposal extremely important 
material concerning the Nicholas Ro- 
manov affair, his own diaries, which he 
kept almost to the last days; the diaries 
of his wife and children, his correspond- 
ence, among which are letters by Greg- 
ory Rasputin to Romanov and his family. 
All these materials will be examined and 
published in the near future. 

On the basis of the official documents 
of investigation placed in his hands by 
Sokolov, the author of The Times arti- 
cles declares that every statement con- 
tained in this official Soviet announce- 
ment is false, showing up in more glar- 
ing colors the diabolical nature of the 
plot conceived and carried out by Sverd- 
lov and his accomplices. First of all, the 
alleged message from the Ural Council 
was concocted by Sverdlov himself. The 
Czechs did enter Ekaterinburg, but not 
until July 25, nine days after the “ exe- 
cution.” There is no evidence of an 
armed plot to liberate the ex-Czar. The 
Presidium of the Ural Council did not 
“decide” to shoot the Czar, for that 
“decision ’’ was dictated from Moscow 
by Sverdlov. The Czarina and the 
Czarevitch were not sent to a place of 
security, but were foully murdered. 
There was no intention to bring the 
Czar to trial before an official tri- 
bunal. The alleged “later occurrences ” 
were fictitious. The “important mate- 
rial,” including diaries and correspond- 
ence, it is implied, were never intended 
to be published, and have not been pub- 
lished to this day. 

In Ekaterinburg an official announce- 
ment duplicating the message read be- 
fore the Tsik was issued, and another an- 
nouncement signed by Sverdlov approv- 
ing the “ execution ” was similarly pub- 
lished. This second announcement read 
as follows: 

Decision of the Presidium of the All 
Russian Centr. Ex. Com. of 18th July, 
A. C. The All Russian Centr. Ex. Com. 
of Soviets of W. P. R.* and Cossack Dep- 
uties in the person of its Presidium ap- 
proves the action of the Presidium of the 
Reg. Sov. of the Ural. 


(Signed) The President of the Tsik, 
Y. SVERDLOV. 


*Evidently Workmen’s and Peasants’ Re- 
public.—Ed. Note. 
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The date given shows that this decision 
of approval was kept back for two days 
after its ostensible issue. The official 
evidences demonstrate, says The Times 
correspondent, that the very text of the 
Ekaterinburg announcement had been 
dictated and approved by Sverdlov. 


THE MOCK FUNERAL 


The next step in the work of deception 
was the invention of a mock funeral to 
influence public opinion in Russia and 
abroad. The official Soviet organ, Isves- 
tia, according to a telegram from Mos- 
cow to The London Times on Sept. 23, 
1918, published the following account, 
false from start to finish: 

The body of the ex-Czar, which had 
been buried in a wood at the place of ex- 
ecution, was exhumed, the grave having 
been found through information supplied 
by persons who were acquainted with the 
circumstances of the execution. The ex- 
humation took place in the presence of 
many representatives of the supreme ec- 
clesiastical authorities in Western Sibe- 
ria, the local clergy and delegates from 
the People’s Army, Cossacks and Czecho- 
slovaks. The body was placed in a zinc 
coffin, incased in a costly covering of Si- 
berian cedar, and the coffin was exposed 
in the Cathedral at Ekaterinburg under 
a guard of honor composed of the chief 
commanders of the People’s Army. The 
body will be temporarily buried in a spe- 
clal sarcophagus at Omsk. 


THE MOCK TRIAL 


Comment on this solemn farce is un- 
necessary. The last link in the chain 
of deception was forged with the holding 
of a mock trial. A whole year later, in 
September, 1919, owing to the pressure 
of public opinion and the gradual divul- 
gation of the real facts, the Bolshevists 
staged at Perm an ostensible “ trial,” 
which aimed to clear them of all respon- 
sibility, despite the fact that they had 
officially approved the execution of the 
Czar as regular. This “trial” is stated 
to have been held on Sept. 17, 1919, in 
the House of the Executive Committee of 
the Perm Soviet. The proceedings were 
reported in the Bolshevist paper Pravda} 
as follows: 

The Revolutionary Tribunal has consid- 

ered the case of the murder of the late 


Czar ‘Nicholas Romanov, his wife, the 
Princess of Hesse, their daughters Olga 





tReproduced by the Russian paper Rossia 
(Paris) No. 1, on Dec. 17, 1919. 





(Tatiana), Marie and Anastasia, and their 
suite. In all eleven persons were assas- 
sinated. Of the twenty-eight persons ac- 
cused three were members of the Eka- 
terinburg Soviet — Grusinov, Yakhontov 
and Malutin; among the accused were 
also two women, Maria Apraksina and 
Elizaveta Mironova. The account of the 
murder as gathered from the material 
under the consideration of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal is as follows: 

The Czar and all the members of his 
entourage were shot—no mockery and no 
cruelties took place. Yakhontov ad- 
mitted that he had organized the murder 
in order to throw the discredit of the 
crime on the Soviet authorities, whose 
adversary he became after having joined 
the Socialist revolutionaries of the Left 
Wing. The plan of murdering the Czar 
was conceived during the latter’s stay at 
Tobolsk, but the Czar was too strictly 
watched. In Ekaterinburg, when the 
Czechoslovak troops were approaching the 
town, the Soviet authorities were panic- 
stricken to such a degree that it was easy 
for him to avail himself of his position 
as Chairman of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission (for combating counter-revolution) 
and to give the order to murder 
the Czar and his family. Yakhontov ad- 
mitted that he personally participated in 
the murder, and that he took upon him- 
self the responsibility for it. He, how- 
ever, said that he was not responsible 
for the robbery of the belongings of the 
Czar’s family. According to his depo- 
sition, Czar Nicholas said before he 
died: ‘‘ For the murder of the Czar Russia 
will curse the Bolsheviki.’’ Grusinov and 
Matutin stated that they did not know 
anything about Yakhontov’s plans and 
only carried out his orders. Yakhontov 
was found guilty of the murder and sen- 
tenced to death. Grusinov, Malutin, 
Apraksina and Mironova were found 
guilty of robbery committed on the mur- 
dered members of the Czar’s family. 
They were sentenced to death, too. The 
death sentence was carried out the follow- 
ing day. 

Several objects belonging to the house- 
hold of the Czar were discovered with a 
thief named Kiritshevsky, who stated that 
these things had been given to him by a 
man named Sorin, who was the Chairman 
of the Local Extraordinary Commission. 
At the time of the murder Sorin was the 
commander of a revolutionary battalion. 
Sorin was a personal friend of Beloboro- 
dov, who also participated in the assas- 
sination of the Emperor. 


Not one of the names mentioned, ex- 
cept that of Beloborodov, says the pub- 
lisher of this official account, bears any 
resemblance to any on the list of 164 
persons mentioned in the official dossier 
as having been implicated in the crime, 
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or even under suspicion. The twenty- 
four members of the Ekaterinburg Sov- 
diep are known; not one of the men men- 
tioned appeared on it. The name Yak- 
hontov cannot be identified with that of 
Yurovsky. Beloborodov, stigmatized in 
the Pravda as a thief, had been promoted 
to the Tsik—the highest honor obtainable 
in Soviet Russia—for the very assassina- 
tion for which he was subsequently de- 
nounced, and which, according to the 
official dossier of the investigation, he 
had carried out at the order of the Tsik 
itself. With this concoction of a “ trial ” 
of the alleged murderers of the whole 
imperial family working, as declared, to 
discredit the Soviet Government, the 
whole solemn farce is complete, and the 
last effort of the Soviet Government to 
clear its own skirts is consummated. 


INVESTIGATORS’ TASK COMPLETED 


The long, devoted and unremitting la- 
bors of Sokolov and General Diedrichs 
to trace the history of the crime have 
been described in the October issue of 
CURRENT History. Hundreds of witnesses 
were examined, hundreds of clues fol- 
lowed down, leading from the death 
chamber to the Ural wood where the 
bodies were destroyed. Having estab- 
lished, with the evidences of accomplices 
and inspection of the “ death-house,” the 
fact that a murder had keen committed, 
the investigating magistrate had either 
to find the bodies or to prove what had 
become of them. 

This proved to be a task of tremendous 
difficulty. Having located the scene of 
the destruction, it was necessary to ob- 
tain miners with pumping machinery. 
woodsmen and surveyors to examine the 
shaft and study the ground. These new 
forces, as well as the necessary funds, 
were provided by the late Admiral Kol- 
chak out of his own means. Under the 
orders and direction of General Died- 
richs a considerable fcrce of White 





Guards was formed to carry out the 
necessary operations. The men were all 
miners and peasants versed in wocdcraft 
from the Urals. Several hundreds 
camped around the Ganina Yama (ditch). 
These men worked with intense energy. 
All traces of the work of destruction 
were uncovered. The false bottom of the 
shaft was revealed, the contents ex- 
tracted with infinite labor. There were 
literally hundreds of proofs now avail- 
able, including many of the remain- 
ing jewels, articles of clothing and other 
personal belongings of the murdered 
family. The complete collection was ex- 
amined and classified by Sokolov; it is 
given in full in the dossier published in 
The Times. Many of the exhibits were 
afterward identified by witnesses. 


The whole crime thus stood at last re- 
vealed. All the efforts of the Soviet 
Government to cover up the facts, and 
to absolve itself from guilt in connec- 
tion with them, are declared by this 
chronicler to have been demonstrated 
false by the relentless and innumerable 
evidences contained in the Sokolov 
dossier. The full story of how the Soviet 
authorities of Ekaterinburg consummated 
one of the most brutal regicides of his- 
tory has been at last published to the 
entire civilized world. It will be left to 
the judgment of history after handing 
down the passionless, inexorable record 
of how the whole imperial family of the 
Romanovs was done to death by Bolshe- 
vist leaders in the basement room of a 
remote provincial town in Siberia, how 
their helpless bodies were hacked to 
pieces in an obscure wood, then burned 
and their ashes buried at the bottom of 
a mining shaft, and to decide finally and 
irrevocably whether or not, as these arti- 
cles declare, the official Government of 
Russia plotted the infamy and subse- 
quently falsified, by every means in its 
power, the actual truth. 
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Yurovsky and the Murder of the Czar 





Another Version of the Tragedy Given by a British Officer—His 


Interview With the 


E long article, by Captain Francis 

MacCullagh, which appeared under 

the above title in the September 
issue of Nineteenth Century, is one of 
the most dramatic and fascinating studies 
of the murder of the Russian imperial 
family which have yet appeared in print. 
Captain MacCullagh, a British officer 
turned journalist, tells the whole story 
of the last days of the Romanovs in 
Ekaterinburg “from the evidence of 
various eyewitnesses seen at different 
places in Ekaterinburg and from Rus- 
sian official reports never before pub- 
lished.” “‘ These accounts,” he adds, “ all 
corroborate one another on the main 
facts, though they differ sometimes on 
minor details, so that the description 
* * + * given may Le taken as, on the 
whole, authentic.” 

The story as told by Captain Mac- 
Cullagh shows the same fundamental fea- 
tures as that told by the correspondent 
of The London Times (see preceding 
article), with only a discrepancy in mat- 
ters of detail. The main difference lies 
in his acceptance of the Soviet explana- 
tion that the immediate motive of the 
murder was the fear that the Czechs 
would enter the city, and that, by a 
monarchist plot, the Czar and his family 
would be rescued.* He cites in support 
of this view the evidence of Mr. Thomas, 
who was acting British Consul in 
Ekaterinburg when the tragedy occurred, 
and who told Captain MacCullagh that 
the approach of the Czech forces in July 
threw the Bolshevist authorities into a 
veritable panic, despite their proclama- 
tions that they would never evacuate the 
city and their action in shooting any one 
who discredited this. This panic reached 
its climax, according to the evidence of 


*According to this version, the last mes- 
sage from Moscow, taking cognizance of the 
Czech advance, had declared that Yurovsky 
and Golshchekin would answer for the Czar’s 
safety with their heads. Taking this to mean 
that they would be put to death if the Czar 
were rescued, they decided on the ‘ cxecu- 
tion.”’ 


Regicide Yurovsky. 


people living in the vicinity of the 
Ipatiev house, on the night of July 16, 
when the murders were committed. The 
sentries showed great nervousness,. and 
the placing of machine guns all around 
the villa drove all the people indoors. The 
British Acting Consul, as he passed by 
late in the cvening, on his way to the 
Consulate, but a short distance beyond, 
was almost shot by one of these sentries 
because he did not obey quickly enough 
an order to walk on the opposite side of 
the street. 

According to this account, on July 17, 
Goloshchekin, the leading commissary of 
the town, announced the murder for the 
first time at a Communist meeting held 
in the Municipal Theatre. After outlin- 
ing the gravity of the situation, with the 
Czechs advancing, “those hirelings of 
French and British capitalists,” and in 
company with “the old Czarist Gener- 
als” who “all think that they will get 
their Czar again,” he added solemnly: 
“But they never shall.” In the deep 
hush that fell, he cried: “ We shot him 
last night.” These simple yet terrifying 
words produced such a commotion that 
he added quickly: “ And we have sent 
his wife and family to a place of safety.” 
Thus, says the writer, arose the legend 
circulated by the Bolsheviki that not 
only the family, but also the Czar, had 
been sent to Perm, which persisted so 
strongly that even some of the relatives 
of the Czar refused to believe that he 
was dead. The belief that the family 
at least had been saved was assiduously 
cultivated by the Bolshevist Government, 
as the foregoing article shows. 

The story of the murder, as told by 
Captain MacCullagh, may be summed up 
as follows: 

At about 1 o’clock on the night of the 
murder Yurovsky awoke the Czar and 
told him that the Czechs were expected 
to enter the town before daybreak. It 
would be better for him and his family 
to come down into the cellar to avoid 
the risk of flying bullets, he said. “ Are 
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they so near?” asked the Czar. He 
thanked Yurovsky courteously as he rose 
and dressed. Yurovsky woke the other 
members of the family. In the story as 
told by The Times correspondent, it was 
Yurovsky who led the way down into 
the cellar. According to Captain Mac- 
Cullagh’s account, the family went first, 
and Yurovsky and his accomplices fol- 
lowed. The Czar looked thin and hag- 
gard. Owing to the verminous condition 
of the house the whole party had cut 
their hair, and the Czar had trimmed his 
beard shorter than it had ever been 
before. The shorn hair of the whole 
family was afterward found in a disused 
stove. The Czar was dressed in a khaki 
military blouse, soft leather high boots, 
and wore no cap. According to this ac- 
count he not only had been deprived of 
his epaulets, as described in the fore- 
going article, but also of his St. George’s 
cross. Another difference of detail is 
seen in the statement that it was one 
of the Grand Duchesses who carried the 
crippled boy down the cellar stairs, not 
the Czar himself, who is said to have 
given his arm to the Czarina. A dra- 
matic picture is drawn of the family’s 
descent into the cellar, of the pathetic 
procession of two helpless women, four 
gently bred beautiful young girls, one 
of them talked of at one time as the 
future Queen of England (Tatiana), and 
the quiet, unsuspecting Czar. One of 
the soldiers flashed the light of his 
lantern down the cellar steps, which were 
dark and narrow. The little Pekingese 
dog carried by Tatiana licked her face 
affectionately as she cautiously went 
down. 

Having arrived in the underground 
cellar, the little group of prisoners clus- 
tered together at one end, while Yurov- 
sky, Mediedev and another “helper,” 
Mrachkovsky, stood in silence at the 
other end, with the soldiers who looked 
on with strained expectancy. The first 
inkling of what was to occur was given 
the Czar when Mrachkovsky and Medve- 
dev drew their revolvers, and the fear 
became a certainty when Yurovsky drew 
forth a paper and began to read it loudly 
by the garish light of a lantern which 
one of the soldiers held up. 

This paper was merely an order of the 





Soviet Republic to execute “ Nicholas 
Romanov the Bloody, and all his fam- 
ily.” Yurovsky shrieked, rather than 
read these ominous words. 


The Empress, followed by all the 
others except the Czar, fell on their 
knees and crossed themselves. The Czar 
stepped forward just as Yurovsky fin- 
ished reading the decree and placed him- 
self in front of his wife and children, 
saying something—evidently a plea for 
his family—which Yurovsky’s voice 
drowned. Apparently fearful of the pos- 
sible effect of such an appeal on his 
assistants, Yurovsky raised his hand like 
a flash, fired and shot the Emperor 
through the brain. His first shot, which 
killed the Czar, is not mentioned in The 
Times account. It was the signal for a 
wild and bloody scene of carnage. The 
lamps crashed on the ground; some of 
them were broken and flared up, light- 
ing the cellar with a lurid yellow glare, 
transpierced by flashes of flame from 
the thundering revolvers. The soldiers, 
insane with blood lust, bayoneted bodies 
already dead, beat in the skulls of the 
already motionless corpses with the butt 
ends of their guns. Two or three leaped 
upon Tatiana, who sat up screaming 
“ Mother! Mother!” Some ran their bay- 
onets through her, others beat in her 
head. Seventeen deep dents were made in 
the cellar floor from the furious bayonet 
thrusts. Sixteen bullet holes were left 
in the wall, and a bullet was found in 
each subsequently. Some of them must 
have passed through the body of one of 
the victims before they imbedded them- 
selves in the plaster. The low altitude 
at which they struck showed that the 
party was on its knees. Incidentally, 
Yurovsky had three of his fingers shot 
off in the wild orgy of killing, and 
while the bodies were carried out, 
wrapped in white blankets, he had the 
wound attended to. Captain MacCullagh 
afterward noticed the mutilation when he 
met Yurovsky in his house. Yurovsky 
spoke of it himself and explained it as 
an accident incurred in work done for 
the Soviet. 


The bodies were carried upstairs,. 


brought out through the kitchen door 
and thrown into the military lorry then 
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waiting in the courtyard, together with 
four other lorries. [These bore the oil 
and acid intended to facilitate the anni- 
hilation of the remains.] Yurovsky re- 
fused to remain behind, despite his wound 
and the nerve-racking events of the 





YANKEL YUROVSKY 
Who organized the murder of the royal 
prisoners and himself shot down the 
Czar and litile Czarevitch 


(International) 


night. The horrible work in the wood 
near Kopchiki (called Koptiaki in The 
Times account) is related by Captain 
MacCullagh in dramatic detail. 


This writer visited the Ipatiev house 
and examined it thoroughly. He spoke 
with many witnesses, including Yurovsky. 
He traveled with Paul Medvedev from 
Ekaterinburg to Moscow, and pronounced 
him to be “a repulsive individual.” He 
had a “strange and terrible interview ” 
with Yurovsky, on whom he called at his 
home, situated within a few hundred 
yards of the scene of the crime. By pass- 
ing himself off as a life insurance agent 
he gained his confidence enough to enter 
into conversation with him. Whenever 
he approached the subject of the mur- 
der he found Yurovsky morbidly reti- 
cent, and he learned nothing of his part 
in the murder. Whenever he spoke of 
the Czar, whom he called “the Auto- 
crat,” a baleful light flashed in his eyes. 
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Yurovsky told his visitor that he had 
gone to Moscow before the Czechs en- 
tered, and had had an interview with 
Lenin. Though the death of the Czar 
was never mentioned, his interviewer 
imagines the scene as it occurred be- 
tween them, but on what evidence, con- 
sidering his admission that Yurovsky 
would tell him practically nothing, re- 
mains obscure. He describes the isolated 
position of Yurovsky in Ekaterinburg, 
with all his fellow-townsmen shrinking 
away from him in horror. He brings out 
the horror of the interview, in which 
the words exchanged were insufficient 
to conceal the real thought in the mind 
of the visitor, the*morbid shrinking of 
the other. 

Yurovsky was dangerously ill at this 
time with heart disease, which the inter- 
viewer dates back to the terrible events 
of the night of July 16. His face was 
sallow, square, wrinkled, covered with 
the stubble of an unshaved beard. His 
mustache was gray, his hair uncombed. 
His eyes were greenish in color and had 
a hard look of distrust. He wore 
pajamas beneath a heavy black fur coat, 
and cloth slippers on his feet. His hand 
was limp and clammy. He apologized 
for his costume, explaining his illness. 
He told his visitor that his former col- 
league Goloshchekin had died of typhoid 
at Samara, and that his own mother had 
died in this house only a week before. 
Captain MacCullagh had already been 
shown her picture by the correspondent 
of the Pravda, and had been told how 
savagely proud she had been that the 
humble name of Yurovsky would be 
linked in world history for all time with 
the proud name of Romanov. Yurovsky 
showed considerable feeling over his 
mother’s death. On the entrance of the 
White forces into Ekaterinburg, he ex: 
plained, his mother, whom he had been 
obliged to leave behind when he fled to 
Moscow, had been arrested. When the 
Whites evacuated the town, however, 
she had been left dangerously sick in 
the hospital, and forgotten. On his re- 
turn to Ekaterinburg he had been named 
head of the Extraordinary Commission, 
and admitted that he had put sixty men 
to death. “ What are sixty men?” he 
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asked contemptuously. It was then that 
the visitor realized that he was standing 
in the presence of the fierce and pitiless 
murderer of the Czar and all his family. 

Today, as described by this writer, the 
Bolsheviki are trying to forget the 
crime. The red flag waves over the 
Ipatiev house. High up, near the roof, 
a huge painting has been placed, repre- 
senting the defeat of Kolchak by the Red 
Army, which is shown charging across 
a frozen steppe through falling snow and 
the smoke of battle. The gloomy cellar 
where the Czar’s family was murdered 
has been turned into the headquarters 
for a Bolshevist club. The Bolshevist 
sign giving the name of the club has no 


reference to the murder. The only ref- 
erence made to it is in the changed name 
of the former Square of the Ascension, 
which is situated to the east of the 
house, and which now bears the title of 
“The Square of National Vengeance.” 

Though accepting the Soviet explana- 
tion of the immediate motives which led 
to the “ execution ” of the Czar, Captain 
MacCullagh, in a note appended at the 
end of his long and detailed study, re- 
fuses even to notice the Soviet trial of 
alleged murderers held at Perm, on the 
ground that “it constitutes such an in- 
sult to my intelligence that I cannot 
bring myself to make any comment 
on. it.” 


“Through Bolshevist Russia” 


NEW witness on the conditions in 


Soviet Russia has arisen in the per- - 


son of: Mrs. Philip Snowden. In her 
book, “ Through Bolshevist Russia,” re- 
cently : published in England, she has 


recorded her experiences and impressions _ 


as a member of the British Labor Dele- 


gation whieh recently investigated Soviet . 


affairs at first hand. She is in sym- 
pathy with the Russian revolution, is 
opposed to all foreign intervention, is a 
merciless critic of the policy of the 
Allies towards Russia, and earnestly de- 
sires that peace be made with the Mos- 
cow rulers. Her visit to Russia left her 
unshaken in these beliefs. Yet she wore 
no blinders, and she records from the 
standpoint of a Russophil the sufferings 
of the poor and lowly folk whom she 
found half famishing, in rags and tat- 
ters,- unclean, ravaged by disease, and 
facing a long and rigorous Winter: with- 
out prospects of food or fuel. That the 
Bolshevist rule is a tyranny, whose ulti- 
mate aim is world revolution, she admits. 

The Bolshevist Government, Mrs. 
Snowden shows, has no use for “ con- 
scientious objectors,” of whom fifteen 
were shot recently by the Moscow rulers. 
To a member of the delegation intro- 
duced as such Trotzky said: “ We can 
have nobody here who preaches peace 
and wants to stop the war.” Mr. Lans- 
bury, had he been a Russian citizen, 
would have been shot, not subsidized. 


Striking trade unionists would be driven . 


to compulsory labor at the point of the 
rifle. The author records having seen 
with her own eyes how “ rebellious work- 
men, loading a ship with fish in the hot 
sun at Astrakhan, who struck for a rest, 
were driven back to their work by Com- 
munist sailors with loaded rifles.” .Of 
democracy she declares that “there is 
not an ounce of democratic control in 
the politics of Russia.” Five peasants 
have only one vote: in the city. every 
individual votes as such. And this in a 
country where the peasantry are esti- 
mated at 80 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation. Voting is only by show of hands, 
and those who vote against the .Com- 
munist candidates are marked -.down. 
Meeting places and printing presses are 
controlled by the Government. .“ The 
pretense of democracy is vanishing.” 
The Russian dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat “is at best an attempt by. a few 
men to compel the people of Russia to 
have what in their opinion is good for 
them.” Speaking of the Extraordinary 
Commission and its ramifications of old- 
time spies and informers, the author 
says: “I know that everybody in Rus- 
sia outside the Communist Party goes in 
terror of his liberty or his life.” The 
number of those shot by the commission 
without trial is admitted by it to be 
8,500; the true number, she intimated, 
is much higher. 
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COLLEGE OF CARDINALS IN SESSION AT THE VATICAN, ROME 





(Underwood & Underwood) 


Vatican’s New Place in World Politics 
Causes of the Remarkable Growth of Papal 


Influence in European Chancelleries Since the War 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


HE Vatican is again a great power 

in world politics. It has been my 
own business to examine many of 

the manifestations of this im- 
mense revival,and not in one, but in prac- 
tically every country of Europe, and to 
a considerable extent in America, does 
the Roman Catholic Church openly take 
its part in the reconstruction of the con- 
tinents torn and shattered by the long 
war. In making a comprehensive survey 
of the situaticn, it must be clearly under- 
stood in advance that I do not intend to 
criticise or to approve the claim and the 
exercise of temporal power ky the 
Church, nor do I intend to criticise or to 
approve the particular direction which 
these Papal politics are taking. Not 
always is it easy to take a detached 
viewpoint and to present facts impar- 
tially—especially, indeed, when those 
facts are not always tangibly demon- 
strable, but are occult, only to be sensed 
by those who live in the atmosphere of 
international politics. But the writer 


believes he is impartial and has always 
dealt impartially with this subject. There 
are certain phenomena which are occur- 


ring all over the globe in which the 
Church is playing indubitably a promi- 
nent part after some years of compara- 
tive political extinction, and it is im- 
possible not to put together the various 
movements and events and come to the 
conclusion that at one bound Catholicism 
has become a huge force to be reckoned 
with. 

It always has been necessary to take 
Catholicism seriously into the reckoning; 
but never anything like so much as now, 
and the Vatican is out to capture more 
and more control of world affairs. 
Whether that is good or bad I leave it 
to others to decide, remaining in my 
role of recorder—a recorder who has 
long been a close student of politics, liv- 
ing -and moving about Chancelleries, 
listening to statesmen, and trying to 
catch the thought of diplomatists. Diplo- 
matists, statesmen, officials of Chancel- 
leries, if they do not always speak the 
language of the Vatican, are quite con- 
scious of its new energy and are, even 
when they are personally hostile to 
Catholicism as a religion, anxious to em- 
ploy it as a political instrument in their 
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POPE BENEDICT CELEBRATING MASS IN 





ST. PETER’S FOR THE SANCTIFICATION OF 


JOAN OF ARC—AN IMPOSING CEREMONY 


own favor. It is precisely this anxiety 
of the statesmen to use the Vatican that 
increases its force, so that today it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that it 
controls the world in a much more real 
and widespread way than any other indi- 
vidual Government. Governments are 
striving, each from its own centre, to 
control the world, and are keenly realiz- 
ing how powerless they are in the con- 
fusion of things—how their writ does not 
run far or effectively beyond their own 
realm; whereas the Vatican, which has 
no territorial realm, which has only a 
centre, has its spiritual kingdom every- 
where. 


POWER OF THE VATICAN 


To it politicians, no matter what their 
creed, are turning for help. It is im- 
possible to preserve order in the complex 
and topsy-turvy universe without its 
influence. It is so vital a factor in 
restoration that even Protestant (or 
rather agnostic) Englishmen like Mr. 
Balfour are asking that the moral au- 
thority of the Vatican be utilized on the 
League of Nations in order to make the 
League something of a reality; that even 
the anti-Catholic rulers of France are 


willing to make any concessions that 
public opinion would stand to enlist the 
diplomatic support of the Pope in the 
government of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
formation of a great Catholic bloc in 
Central Europe to counterbalance the 
aggressive and Protestant Prussia; that 
even the Italian King and authorities are 
seeking something more than “ frozen 
enmity ”—a real reconciliation—with the 
Pope, who regards them as usurpers on 
his proper territory, because without 
Papal assistance they may be swallowed 
up in the revolutionary vortex; that even 
—but we shall see how manifold are 
these manifestations of a new respect 
for the political power of the Curia. 
Before proceeding to elaborate these 
statements and show their practical im- 
portance for America, let us consider for 
a moment how inevitable is this revival. 
There have been bad blunders made by 
the political directors of the Holy See, 
and there has been great opposition to 
them, with some reversals of fortune per- 
haps not altogether deserved. But noth- 
ing could rob this tremendous organiza- 
tion, with its 300,000,000 of adherents 
forming a solid bloc in almost every 
civilized country, of its influence on af- 
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ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN, THE CENTRE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC WORLD. THE - 
VATICAN, THE POPE’S RESIDENCE, IS INDICATED BY AN ARROW ABOVE IT 


fairs. The Church, unlike any other ex- 
cept the Mohammedan Church, is a 
worldwide institution. All other forms 
of Christianity are essentially national, 
with the possible exception, on a much 
smaller scale, of Christian Science. Rome 
stands eternal, and if the Papal posses- 
sions are gone, the influence of Rome 
transcends all question of territory. It 
has no frontiers. The orders of Rome 
mean more than the orders of any other 
outside authority, and often mean more 
than the orders of the inside authority; 
and this power goes everywhere. It is 
shut up in no watertight department of 
State. 

It would be strange, indeed, if no use 
were made in the political sphere of this 
might. During the war national passions 
on either side were naturally predomi- 
nant and the Church could only play 
second fiddle. It was impotent. But now 
its powers, transmitted from one centre 
through an endless chain of functiona- 
ries, an unbroken, trained hierarchy, will 
have an amazing potency for good or 
evil, according to whether the Vatican 
policy is wise or foolish. 





POWER IN UNITED STATES 


The Czech can be affected by the same 
decision of the same authority as the 
Irish-born American. There is certainly 
no other power to compare with that of 
the Vatican, in spite of its vicissitudes 
of the last hundred years or so. And 
in point of numbers the Church con- 
trolled from Rome is growing at an in- 
credible rate. Take the case of America. 
There were in 1910 something over 12,- 
000,000 members; in 1915 nearly 14,000,- 
000, and in the last year 16,000,000. I 
am giving official figures. It would be 
hard to match this progress, and if the 
Church has grown so remarkably in 
America it has always been far and 
away the largest individual Church, the 
Protestant bodies being broken up into 
a score of sects. 


In the Presidential election the weight 
of such a body swung in any direction is 
devastating for the other side. Now, if 
there is any cause dear to the Vatican, in 
which this mass of electors could be em- 
ployed, would it not be extraordinary if 
the mass were not thus employed? There 
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is often an absence of a clear-cut issue, 
but the Irish question supplied an issue. 
Although on the whole the Papal Court 
has refrained from direct and overt 
interference in this problem, which may 
embroil England and America, yet there 
could not but be sympathy with Catholic 
Ireland and some resentment toward 
England, which had refused independ- 
ence to the Green Isle—or should one 
now say the Bloody Isle? 

Sixteen million active adherents! What 
a wonderful voting organization, and 
how could the Vatican fail to direct in 
some measure the policies of candidates, 
of the eventual President? That in fact 
this pressure was used is well known. 
Individual priests like Dr. Mannix, of 
course, mean something, but prove noth- 
ing. He helped the fiery crusade; but 
he is a single and rather compromising 
person; and it is perhaps good tactics 
to repudiate him. What is much more 
important is the general attitude of 
Catholic agents of all kinds, an attitude 
that is not expressed in wild gestures, 
but in quiet work. 


INFLUENCE IN IRELAND 


In Ireland itself the influence of the 
priesthood may be more clearly discerned. 
All who have had occasion to visit that 
unhappy country have borne testimony 
to the responsibility of the priests for 
the strength of the national movement. 
It is not my purpose to assess the moral 
values of the fact; they may have done, 
for what I have to say, a bad or good 
work; they may have been right or 
wrong; but that the Vatican could have 
exercised a decisive influence—and in 
fact did—on events is obvious. The 
interest of the Vatican as conceived by 
Cardinal Gasparri, who is the astute 
political director, is to obtain the largest 
measure of liberty for Catholic popula- 
tions everywhere in the world, in order 
that Catholicism itself may be strength- 
ened in a religious sense and in its diplo- 
matic relations with the Courts and 
foreign offices. 


For many ages [we may quote from 
the Statesman’s Year Book] until Pius 
IX.’s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Reman Pontiffs bore 
temporal sway over a territory stretching 
across Mid-Italy from sea to sea and com- 


prising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population finally of some 
3,125,000 souls. Of this dominion the whole 
has been incorporated with the Italian 
Kingdom. Furthermore, by an _ Italian 
law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaran- 
teed to his Holiness and his successors 
for ever, besides possessions of the Vati- 
can and Lateran palaces and the villa of 

Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire, or £129,000, which allowance 
(whose arrears would in 1915 amount to 
145,125,000 lire, or £5,805,000, without 
interest) still remains unclaimed and 
unpaid. 

The central administration of the Roman 
Catholic Church is carried on by a 
number of permanent committees called 
Sacred Congregations, composed of Car- 
dinals, with consultors and officials. 
There are now eleven Sacred Congrega- 
tions, viz., Holy Office, Consistortal, Dis- 
cipline of the Sacraments, Council, Re- 
ligious, Propaganda Fide, Index, Rites, 
Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Studies. Besides these there are 
several permanent commissions, for ex- 
ample, one for Biblical studies, another 
for historical studies, another for pres- 
ervation of the faith, in Rome, another 
for codification of canon law. Further- 
more, the Roman Curia contains three 
tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Peniten- 
tiary, the Supreme Tribunal of the Apos- 
tolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman 
Rota; and, lastly, various offices, as the 
Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate 
of State, &c. 

The States wherewith the Holy See 
maintains diplomatic relations were (be- 
fore the break-up of Europe) Austria- 
Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain 
and the United Kingdom (1914), together 
with most of the American republics, ex- 
cept the United States and Mexico. 


Thus it will be observed that there is, 
in spite of the alleged loss of temporal, 
or rather of territorial, power, a State 
Department at the Vatican to which are 
attached Ambassadors. Now, it is pre- 
cisely the number of Ambassadors or 
other Ministers attached to the Holy See 
which will serve to prove the reality of 
the diplomatic power of the Pope and the 
extent of that power. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 


One of the outstanding facts for me 
in European politics—if not in its ulti- 
mate results and its multiple reactions 
altogether the most important fact—is 
the renewal of French relations with the 
Vatican. As I write, this resumption of 
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GARDENS OF THE VATICAN, WITH ST. PETER’S IN THE BACKGROUND 
(@ Mirzaoff) 


relations is practically accomplished. 
There is a strange reversal of policy in 
France—for France has been for two 
generations bitterly anti-Clerical. The 
triumph of the Vatican is one of the 
most surprising events for all who have 
known the violent opposition of France, 
and of the very Ministers who are now 
turning to Rome, to anything that 
savored of Vaticanism. The explanation 
is simple. It is that French diplomacy 
imperatively calis for the aid of the 
Vatican for its fulfillment, and the Vati- 
can in return, of course, demands French 
recognition and French representation. 
Almost without a murmur, France, for 
whom republicanism has always meant 
anti-Clericalism, has accepted this new 
orientation. The man in the café may 





not always understand the complicated 
machinery, he may not know why the 
diplomatic wheels turn as they do, but he 
does understand that conditions have 
changed, and he is inclined to forget past 
quarrels with a dim belief that it is 
better for France to turn Romeward. 
What the man in the café does not 
altogether comprehend, the politican 
knows. He knows what are the guiding 
lines of French policy. He knows that it 
may be regarded as influenced by four 
main considerations—especially in Cen- 
tral Europe—social, commercial, mili- 
tary and Catholic, and the greatest of 
these is Catholic. It is upon Catholicism 
that all the rest depend, and the Vatican 
saw its opportunity and made its bar- 
gain. In Middle Europe it is supreme. 
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ALLIANCE AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


First, France is anti-Bolshevist as is 
no other country in the world. That is 
to say, she is actively and consistently 
so. There have been attempts to make 
peace with Bolshevism in every other 
country: in France, never. It is the 
Catholic Party—the Bloc National con- 
tains many elements, all republican, 
most of them now impregnated with 
Catholicism, which is the most im- 
placable opponent of Bolshevism—that 
directs this resistance. M. Jacques Bain- 
ville, one of the ablest of all writers 
on foreign affairs in France, wrote the 
other day these words, which certainly 
deserve quotation: 

Will France not dare to be that which 
she really is, and that which she has ap- 
peared to all the world since her rupture 
with Bolshevism—that is to say, the coun- 
try of resistance and of counter-revolu- 
tion? Why pretend, why blush? It is a 
fact. It is a fact so clear that the epithet 
reactionary is applied to us everywhere. 
In the present state of the world it is for 
us to guard that description. It brings 
us sympathetic agreement more and more, 
since there is only France which will con- 
sent to bear that name, since there is a 
growing ‘need of order that only France 
ean satisfy. 

M. Millerand was more downright than 
was ever M. Clemenceau. Last year I 
was in the habit of meeting an American 
diplomatist when there was question of 
the famous Nansen letter offering to 
feed Russia. Day after day M. Clemen- 
ceau found excuses for not signing it. 
He pleaded this and urged that—he must 
consult an expert, or he must consult a 
Minister. I think it was the tenth day 
when I was informed: “ We are tired 
of this procrastination: today the letter 
will be put before him by Colonel House, 
and he will be told that, if he does not 
sign, the letter will at once be given to 
Dr. Nansen and the press without his 
signature.” M. Clemenceau, faced with 
this ultimatum, signed. Today M. Mil- 
lerand would not sign. He is not afraid, 
even though France were to stand alone 
among the great powers, to proclaim that 
France is impenitently anti-Bolshevist. 

She was led by this anti-Bolshevist 
spirit to attempt to form a ring of States 
around Russia. The idea of a Catholic 
confederation was bound to arise. Im- 


mediately there grew up at the Quai 
d’Orsay the notion that the Danubian 
States might be welded together. Un- 
fortunately interests clashed. Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, formed what 
is known as the Petite Entente, be- 
cause they were afraid of the proposed 
French grouping of Catholic Bavaria, 
Austria and Hungary. That only helped 
to give body to the idea. France estab- 
lished herself in Hungary, as her Danu- 
bian headquarters; and quickly commer- 
cial considerations reinforced the social 
consideration, for the advantages of con- 
trolling that magnificent waterway, 
which is the key to the commerce of a 
dozen countries, are obvious. There was 
also the military, that is to say the more 
strictly political, comsideration. All 
these thing's fit in with the Catholic con- 
ception which now impels French policy. 


POLICY IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


We shall understand why the Vatican 
is so valuable to France if we remember 
that France considers that there are two 
political necessities in the new Europe. 
The first is the dismemberment of Ger- 
many—that chimera which haunts many 
minds; and the second is the construction 
of some solid geographical unity in Cen- 
tral Europe, where the sledgehammer 
policy of pounding Austria-Hungary into 
a powder of little States is believed to 
have been a blunder. The capital fault 
of the Versailles Treaty was to grind 
Austria to dust and to assure at the 
same time the unity of the Reich. That 
the treaty conseerated this unity is per- 
haps the greatest grievance that France 
has against M. Clemenceau. There is 
little hostility, indeed there is much sym- 
pathy, felt for docile Austria, and it is 
clear that Austria’s junction with Ba- 
varia and Bavaria’s detachment from 
Germany would satisfy at once the two 
parts of the present French political con- 
ception. 

Under M. Millerand, in spite of the 
treaty, there has been, and there will 
continue to be, this return to the ancient 
French plan of denying the Bismarckian 
unity, of attempting to destroy it, by 
means of a rapprochement under French 
auspices of the Catholic populations of 
Southern Germany and the Catholic 
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population of Austria. If this were ac- 
complished, certainly German hegemony 
would be gone forever. Indeed, one might 
look for French hegemony to be definite- 
ly established. 

It will, I trust, now be clear why 
I'rance for its Middle Europe policy has 
need of the Vatican, and time alone will 
show how the project will develop. There 
dovetail into each other so many ad- 
vantages—a bulwark against Bolshevism, 
a control of the commercial waterway of 
the Danube, the smashing of the power 
of Germany, and the putting together 
and consolidation of jig-saw Middle- 
Europe. There is, of course, a Catholic 
idea which would exist independently of 
all this; but together the conjunction of 
reasons is irresistible. 


FRANCE AND CATHOLIC GERMANS 


The general idea, though not all its 
political consequences, is sustained in 
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Parliament and in the press by M. 
Maurice Barrés. M. Barrés expounds 
and defends the theme with his ac- 
customed eloquence, though often with a 
strange absence of logic. With regard 
to Germany he would detach all the 
Catholic States without annexing them. 
Political annexation of the Rhenish prov- 
inces, for example, however much it may 
be desired, is impossible. But M. Barrés 
would have a sort of intellectual annexa- 
tion. France herself must be regarded 
as a Catholic country: the quarrel with 
the Vatican is better gradually closed, 
and there is a distinct poussée in the 
direction of reconciliation. 

Nowhere has Catholicism regained 
something of its lost empire so much as 
in Middle Europe and in France. The 
present French Ministry is officially rep- 
resented at functions in which it would 
not have taken part a few years ago. 
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The return of Alsace-Lorraine, faithful 
Catholic provinces, has also helped, as I 
myself pointed out in the English diplo- 
matic review, The New Europe, in this 
new orientation toward Rome. Just as 
President Wilson distinguished between 
the German rulers and the German peo- 
ple, the Catholic party (whatever may 
be its name) is beginning to distinguish 
between Prussia and. the rest of Ger- 
many. An intense propaganda is pro- 
ceeding both sides of the frontiers. Some 
surprising statements have been made in 
the most important journals respecting 
the part that was taken by Southern 
Germany in the war. One would be 
tempted to believe that Southern Cz tholic 
Germany had always been on the side 
of the Allies! 


FORCES WORKING FOR AUSiRIA 


Let me quote by wey of showing that 
always this Austrian idea—this Catholic 
idea—weas working in France even during 
the war, a remarkable passage in the re- 
markable book of M. Jean de Pierrefeu, 
the writer of the French daily communi- 
qué, entitled “G. Q. G.” M. de Pier- 
refeu was at headquarters and heard the 
views of Marshal Pétain and other high 
officers freely expressed. He writes: 

Pétain was not a partisan of the dis- 

solution of Austria. After the necessary 

reforms that the Entente should impose 
regarding the autonomy of peoples, for 
example, he. considered that the empire 
was alone capable of maintaining union 
and order between races naturally hostile 
who, delivered to themselves, would not 
cease to make war and compromise peace 
in Europe. He believed in a policy of 
alliances between France, England, and 

Austria to counterbalance Germany, espe- 

cially if Germany were not divided. - As 

we can no longer lean on Russia, which 
is in a state of anarchy for twenty years, 
he held, it is necessary to put our money 

on Austria. France must always have a 

frie::1 in the East! 

The friend in the East is at present 
Hungary, but there must be an extension 
of the scheme and always the good offices 
of the Pope are needed. Is it surprising, 
then. that there should be the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador after so many 
years of rupture? One should remem- 
ber, fon, that Poland, another friend in 
the *.st, is Catholic. Why, even in her 


diptomacy in Asia Minor France is de- 


pendent on the good-will of the Pope. It 
is the French Catholic community of 
Beirut that gives her the greatest moral 
claim to control Syria. Certainly France 
has the largest interests in Europe, and 
all her interests are bound together diplo- 
matically by Catholicism; and at the 
centre of all the strings is the Vatican. 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


An entirely new situation has arisen 
in the world, of which Cardinal Gasparri 
—for he is the political genius of the 
Vatican—knows how to take legitimate 
advantage. The Vatican had lost prac- 
tically all its power: as by a miracle it 
has regained its old power and more. 
In Italy the Church of Rome has tried 
desperately hard to stay the tide of Red 
Socialism. It formed the Partito Popo- 
lare Italiano, or Catholic People’s Party, 
as a counterblow to revolution, and it 
held the balance of power, making and 
unmaking Ministries. I -have written 
much of it, but I am content on this 
subject to quote from that reputed ob- 
server, E. Sefton Delmer. He says: 


The party, with its 103 members, after 
the Socialists, is the best organized and 
best disciplined party in the Italian Par- 
liament. Like the German Centrum it is 
the tongue of the parliamentary balance. 


A Sicilian priest named Don Sturzo, 
known as the new Savonarola, is the 
creator of this new party. His mission 
was, by preaching a radical but peaceful 
revolution, based on Christian Socialism, 
to forestall the violent revolution that 
was the dream of atheistic Socialists. He 
professes that “while recognizing the 
Church, it by no means subordinates its 
work to the Church tenets.” Mr. Delmer 
says: 

In its claim to be independent of the 
authority of the Church, the Partito 
Popolare resembles the Centrum Party in 
Germany. How far this attitude is a 
mere political fiction in Italy still remains 
to be seen. There are those who main- 
tain that the Vatican and the P. P. are 
two hounds coursing the same hare. * * * 
In the last few months a suspicion has 
nevertheless arisen that it is in some 
degree under the control of the Vatican, 
and this suspicion has sufficed to drive 
whole groups of its peasant supporters 
into the fold of its Red opponents. * * * 
It would certainly be a feather in the 
cap of the Vatican and of the P. P. if 
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they could succeed in getting people to 
believe that they are the best guardians of 
the prestige of Italy, as their present line 
of action leads one to suppose they fain 
would do. 

The present juncture in the affairs of 
Italy and the world is one of intensest 
interest for the Vatican. The Curia seems 
to be embarking on an ambitious interna- 
tional policy, which may recoup it for the 
disappointments suffered under Leo XIII. 
and Pius X. Pope Leo’s dream of re- 
storing the moral hegemony of the Papacy 
by means of great speculative encyclicals 
remained unrealized. It is a long stride 
from the abstract economics of his social- 
istic address, ‘‘ Rerum Novarum,’’ 1891, 
to the practical economics of the P. P. 
in 1920. Pope Pius X., in his honest 
naive battle against science and the “ cor- 
rosive modern spirit,’’ still further weak- 
ened the bastions of the Vatican. Bene- 
dict XV., with the eagle-eyed Cardinal 
yasparri, a new Rampolla, at his side, 
now once more strives to reach the goal 
of Leo XIII.; not, however, by an appeal 
to the philosophic and learned, but to 
the same audience as that addressed by 
the politicians. Whether Labor can be 
won back to the Church in the new way 
remains to be seen. * * * In both home 
and foreign policy the Vatican and Italy 
are on the threshold of new evolutions. 
A new drama is being brought on to the 
great romantic stage of the Mediterranean, 
In that drama the Vatican and the Partito 
Popolare are destined to play important 
parts. 


That is 


a striking pronouncement. 
With it I entirely agree. Catholic Social- 
ists—Reform Parties as distinct from 
and in opposition to Revolutionary Par- 
ties—are to be found everywhere in 


Europe. Perhaps after all the Vatican 
can do good political as well as diplo- 
matie work. The opportunity for Cath- 
olic Socialism or Popularism arises in 
Poland, in Belgium, in the Baltic States, 
in Germany—even in England and per- 
haps in America. 


THE VATICAN AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


But I hasten to discuss another most 
important proof of the progress of Vati- 
canism—namely, the League of Nations. 
The Vatican denies that any steps have 
yet been taken to obtain admission into 
the League, and one must accept that 
denial. Nevertheless, there is always a 
loophole in any diplomatic denial, and it 
remains true that the subject has been 
considered, and that even now semi- 


official conversations are going on which 
it is hoped will result in the representa- 
tion of the Vatican on the council of the 
League of Nations. Now such a claim 
raises the difficult qtiestion of whether 
Benedict XV. is or is not the holder of 
temporal rights. For the members of 
the League, as it was originally con- 
ceived, are nations. The Pope no longer 
possesses any territorial power except 
over the little quarter of Rome in which 
he is circumscribed. In what capacity, 
then, could he sit upon the League which 
is to settle the political affairs of the 
world? Obviously his presence—I mean 
his presence by proxy—would imply his 
authority openly acknowledged in inter- 
national politics and would indeed conse- 
crate the triumph of the Vatican. 


But there are those in Europe who 
argue that the League is not so much 
an association of nations as an organiza- 
tion placed above the nations. Its author- 
ity is a moral authority, its power is a 
spiritual power, its weapons are per- 
suasion and not force. However this may 
be, the Vatican asserts that in this 
domain it must indeed be recognized as 
a controlling influence in the lives of 
men and of countries. The pronounce- 
ments of the Pope would be respected by 
many people. The pronouncements of 
the League would be respected by many 
people. But the Vatican and the League . 
speaking with the same voice would be 
irresistible. Who would care to defy the 
united verdicts? 


RULER OF THE WORLD 


The trouble is that the representation 
of the Vatican would be taken to mean 
the predominance of the Vatican. Assume 
that the League is a moral authority: 
How would it be possible to relegate the 
Pope to a back seat? And what would 
the Protestant sects, the Protestant peo- 
ples, to say nothing of the Mohammedans 
and the Buddhists, think if Romar 
Catholicism were alone admitted? In the 
articles of M. Aulard, a_ well-known 
French authority who is a free-thinker, 
which have brought up this subject in 
France, it is held that: first, Roman 
Catholicism would take precedence of all 
other religions and philosophies; second, 
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that the Vatican would take precedence 
of every Chancellery in the world. The 
Vatican on the League of Nations would 
be the real ruler of the universe! It is 
only necessary to réad the encyclical let- 
ter sent out by the Pope in May to see 
that that is precisely his conception of 
the rdle of the Church. 

Indeed, anybody who believes that the 
Holy See has renounced its purely tem- 
poral rights will find how mistaken he 
is on reading this letter. The salient 
passage is: ‘“‘ We voice once more the 
protests of our predecessors and demand 
with even greater insistence, now that 
peace has been re-established between 
the nations, that the improper situation 
in which the head of the Church is placed 
should cease.” The Pope underlines the 
fact that he makes no tacit renunciation, 
and intends more than ever to fight 
against the abnormal position in which 
the Papacy was put in 1871. But the 
letter nevertheless is one which makes 
for reconciliation. The Pope gives ex- 
press permission to Catholic Princes to 
visit the Italian King. That is its most 
notable point. Nothing is surrendered 
of Papal authority, but still the antago- 
nism between the two Italian “ mon- 
archs” is not to be kept alive. 

When the unity of the Italian Kingdom 
was established fifty years ago, there 
were two rival sovereigns at Rome. The 
Pope would not consent to the reduction 
of his kingdom, but this reduction was 
forced upon him. The conditions which 
I have quoted earlier in this article were 
simply imposed. But never did the Pope 
accept them. Never has the Vatican 
profited by the allowance made, and an 
enormous sum of money is now due. It 
was the venerable Pius IX. who defied 
the Italian Parliament which, in 1871, 
fixed the law that established the inde- 
pendence of the spiritual power while 
taking away the temporal power of the 
Vatican and confining the Pope almost 
as a prisoner in a limited area. It was 
not the same kind of captivity as Na- 
poleon had subjected the Pope to, when 
that master of Europe quarreled with a 
predecessor of Pius IX.; but in spite 
of the apnarently friendly terms in which 
the law was couched the Pope could not 
but consider it as a hostile act. Ever 





since the Vatican and the Quirinal have 
existed on terms of “ frozen enmity.” 


FRENCH ANTI-CLERICALISM 


Apparently the Vatican was no longer 
to take any part in world politics, but it 
nevertheless enjoyed great respect, and 
its effective power was still considerable. 





HIS HOLINESS, POPE BENEDICT XV. 
(Times Wide World Photos) 


A much worse blow than the loss of ter- 
ritory was the loss of prestige in France, 
which was then the stronghold of Cathol- 
icism, that followed the defeat of the 
French by the Germans. 

France had always, in spite of un- 
happy incidents, supported the Vatican, 
and the power of the priests was enor- 
mous. But when Napoleon III. fell and 
the Third Republic was formed, there 
was a reaction. The priests were alleged 
to be anti-Republican. Republicans, 
therefore, became anti-Clerical. In the 
upheaval which followed the disaster of 
Sedan, it became the fashion to find 
traitors and to suspect treachery. Gam- 
betta declared war on the priests. Jules 
Simon, a French Prime Minister, 
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brought in anti-Church legislation. 
Marshal MacMahon, a Catholic Presi- 
dent, drove Simon from office. Parlia- 
ment was up in arms against the Presi- 
dent, and in its turn smashed MacMahon. 
The Clerical Party had a stronghold in 
the schools, and particularly in the vil- 
lages. The war became fierce. In 1880 
Jules Ferry expelled the Jesuits from 
France. Waldeck-Rousseau began to 
take disciplinary measures against the 
religious orders. The Vatican seemed to 
have no point d’appui in Europe. When 
Emile Combes came into power he was 
ruthless. France was in a paroxysm of 
anti-Clerical excitement. It should. be 
particularly noted that it was M. Briand 
who disendowed the Church, and M. Mil- 
lerand who liquidated the monasteries; 
for if one remembers thcir part in these 
stirring times when strife between the 
Vatican and the Quai d’Orsay was at its 
height, and then remembers that precise- 
ly the same statesmen who did so much 
against the Church are the ones who are 
now striving for a renewal of relaticns 
with Rome, some idea of the present re- 
markable change of opinion and of the 
political situation of the Vatican will be 
realized. 

Those who in those days were the most 
bitter enemies of the Vatican are now its 
friends. Why? Because France has 
need of the Vatican to use its influence 
in Catholic countries, while the Vatican 
has need of France to support its newly 
acquired political power. 

What brought the quarrel between 
France and the Vatican to a head was 
the visit of President Loubet to the 
Italian King. This was an affront to 
Papal dignity, for the King of Italy was 
a usurper according to ecclesiastical 
opinion, and certaintly under the Con- 
cordat, signed by Napoleon, Loubet 
seems to have been wrong. However, 
the breach is now being healed, because 
the Pope in his letter gives permission 
for such visits. Italy is pleased, and so 
is France. 


CHANGE SINCE THE WAR 


During the war the Vatican in the 
political sense sank lower than ever. 
The dilemma was obvious. How could 
the Church take either the French or the 
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German side? Catholics in either coun- 
try would have been deeply offended. 
The Vatican could only be neutral, but it 
thereby lost a great deal of its authority, 
already so badly shattered by this long 
struggle with France, just as America 
would have lost all moral authority if 
she had persisted in her attitude of 
neutrality. 

But after the war the wheel turned 
suddenly. Everywhere Catholic Parties 
are in the ascendant. The canonization 
of Joan of Arc at Rome struck the public 
imagination. That was a great spec- 
tacular demonstration. Those of us who 
saw that mighty procession and assisted 
at that solemn ceremony at once real- 
ized that we were at the beginning of a 
new epoch for the Church. France in 
particular was flattered by this canon- 
ization of her national heroine. There 
was a complete change of attitude. 
When to this popular impulse toward 
friendship there is added the diplomatic 
necessity of Papal good-will, in Catholic 
Alsace-Lorraine, in the buffer State of 
Poland, in the Catholic countries of Mid- 
dle Europe, in Syria, indeed, everywhere, 
there is no wonder that France fe™cw- 
the exumple of England 2*- ~~2nges to 
send a representative co the Vatican. 
There wil) be a Papal Nuncio at Paris 
before long, and, with the new alliance 
between France and Rome, the Vatican 
must be regarded as having conquered a 
foremost place in world politics, a place 
which she will undoubtedly strengthen 
in the near future. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE—As the real basis of 
Vatican power is the union with France, it is 
interesting to read the following document 
furnished as a report to the French Govern- 
ment by M. Noblemaire, Deputy, regarding 
the resumption of relations between Paris 
and Rome: 

1. The relations must have a normal and 
permanent character and be assured by an 
Ambassador regularly accredited. The 
principle of diplomatic reciprocity is not 
contested. The sending of a Nuncio to Paris 
will take place with a maximum delay of one 
year after the arrival of the Ambassador at 
Rome, when the two Governments will have 
put themselves completely in accord upon the 
choice of the person and the moment of his 
entry in France. 

2. France affirms her desire to continue 
her traditional policy of protection of the 
Catholics in the Orient, and claims in return 
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the preservation of prerogatives and privi- 
leges constantly recognized by the Church to 
official representatives of France in Pales- 
tine, in Syria, in Constantinople and all the 
Levant. France shows the same desire to 
maintain her rights in the Far East, and 
generally everywhere where her interests 
and those of the Holy See encounter each 
other. 

8. In the new Europe the work of treaties, 
inspired by ideas of justice and automony of 
peoples, can be sensibly fortified by the 
pacifying action of such a high moral power 
as the Papacy; and France, which affirms 
her firm will to assure an_ international 
peace which will be stable and durable, asks 
expressly that the Holy See will use all its 
influence to aid her in the attainment of 
such a legitimate object and thus contribute 
to the universal pacification. 

4. The resumption of relations with the 
Holy See will not imply any modification of 
existing French legislation in respect of 
worship, schools and religious associations. 
The French Government does not pretend to 


i 
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receive the advantages which resulted from 
the Concordat of 1801. It awaits, however, 
in consequence of the renewal of relations, 
the decision of the Roman Curia. to restore, 
in respect of the choice of Bishops, the 
treatment of France as the most favored 
nation among those who have representa- 
tives at the Holy See and who are in anal- 
ogous conditions to those of France. 

5. All possibility of misunderstanding must 
in advance be removed for the day when the 
President of the Republic will be induced to 
return the visit to the King of Italy that the 
King made to the nation and the French 
Army. It is after that visit to the Quirinal, 
and proceeding from the French Embassy 
attached to the Holy See, that the Chief of 
the French State will proceed to the Vatican, 
following the example set by many other 
Chiefs of State, and this procedure will not 
be considered as constituting the least lack 
of courtesy toward the Holy See, to which 
should be testified all legitimate deference. 

The conclusion is that the Embassy shall 
be at once set up. 8. Fi. 


INI 


Greatest Era in American Agriculture 


Story of the Nation’s Epoch-Making Progress 


Along Many Lines During and Since the War 
By EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


[SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE] 


N the past seven and a half years 
more has been accomplished in the 
development of American agriculture 
than in all the previous history of 

the Government. That is a very broad 
statement, but I believe it is fully justi- 
fied. The greater part of all the legisla- 
tion now on the statute books of the 
United States, having for its purpose the 





improvement and development of agri- 
culture, has been enacted within that 
time. 

Men’s memories are short. Agricul- 
tural policies inaugurated since 1913 have 
already become so much a part of the 
settled order, and the public has become 
so thoroughly accustomed to reaping the 
benefits of them, that in the every-day 
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wear of casual thinking they are likely 
to appear as belonging to a period more 
remote. This, perhaps, is more largely 
true than would usually be the case, 





EDWIN T. MEREDITH 
Newly appointed Secretary of Agriculture 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 


because a great war has intervened and 
more world history has been made than 
in nearly any other period ten times 
as long. 


WARTIME RECORD OF FARMERS 


It was painfully apparent in those 
Spring days of 1917 that victory de- 
pended, in no small measure, upon the 
food crops of the United States, to be 
grown that Summer and in succeeding 
Summers so long as the war should con- 
tinue. Here at home the prediction was 
freely made that the United States could 
not grow the food to keep its own armies 
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and the armies of the Allies in the field, 
and at the same time maintain the non- 
combatant populations in that state of 
nourishment necessary to war-winning 
morale. On the other side of the ocean, 
among the nations that looked to us for 
food for their fighting men, it was 
feared that the Americans could not 
produce the necessary food crops. 


The fields of America did feed the 
allied world at war. They were able 
to do it because of the fighting determi- 
nation of the American farmers, aided 
by the efficient legislation and adminis- 
tration that had been inaugurated within 
the four years prior to the declaration 
of war. 


This legislation was not designed for 
war conditions. Except a few great 
measures, enacted as a part of the emer- 
gency program in the Spring of 1917, all 
of it was designed for the purposes of 
peace—not for emergencies, but for all 
time. Yet it fitted together and func- 
tioned in that greatest of all crises as 
perhaps the most effective piece of war 
machinery, in this Government not only, 
but in any of the great Governments 
which were associated together to main- 
tain the civilization and liberty of the 
world. It will be recalled that in 1917, 
in the face of all the difficulties of that 
period when we were mobilizing our 
strength for winning the war, the 
acreage in principal crops was increased 
by 22,000,000, and that in 1918, in 
spite of still greater difficulties, there 
were planted 5,600,000 acres more than 
in 1917. Thus there was supplied to the 
armies of this country and of the allies 
the substance without which the war 
would have been lost. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING LAW 


Let me show you how this magnificent 
result was based on agricultural legisla- 
tionand administration inaugurated since © 
1913, and at the same time how those 
measures, serving the purpose for which 
they were originally intended, are pro- 
moting the permanent prosperity of the 
country by encouraging a sounder and 
more profitable agriculture. 


One of the greatest statutes ever writ- 
ten for the advancement of agriculture 
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was the Co-operative Agricultural Ex- 
tension act of May 8, 1914. This stands 
out as a milestone in progress, and as the 
greatest movement ever attempted in di- 
rect popular education. Through the or- 
ganization made possible by it the de- 
partment and its co-operating agencies 
in the various States—the agricultural 
colleges—were able to stimulate produc- 
tion during the war as it never would 
have been able to do without it. In peace 
or in war the effect of it is that nearly 
every farmer in the United States has 
available the services of a competent 
teacher of practical and scientific agri- 
culture, who will go to his field and show 
him improved methods of planting his 
corn, of cultivating, harvesting, storing 
and marketing it, and of conducting the 
numerous other operations that are re- 
quired on the modern farm. In fact, the 
county agent is the go-between from the 
scientific institutions, like the depart- 
ment and the State agricultural colleges, 
to the farmer, and as such has acces; to 
the tremendous reservoirs of informa- 
tion always ready for direct application 
or interpretation by this modern service 
agency. 

But this measures only half of the ben- 
efits of the act. The other half is that 
it also makes possible in time the plac- 
ing in every county in the United States 
of a competent teacher of home econom- 
ics, who will go to the home and teach 
the farm women all that science and ex- 
perimentation has revealed of how to 
select foods, how to cook them, how to 
serve them, how to can the products of 
the garden and orchard, how to make 
and care for the family clothing, how 
to look after the members of the family 
when they are sick and many other prob- 
lems. 


MILLIONS FOR THE WORK 


At the same time this service involves 
the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and the teaching of the coming genera- 
tion the processes of farming and the 
duties and tasks of the home. It involves 
demonstration work among boys and 
girls, and the assignment of specialists 
in various branches of agriculture and 
home economics to supplement the activ- 
ities of the extension agents. 


To carry on this work, involving, as I 
have said, co-operation with the agri- 
cultural colleges in the various States, 
there is available in round figures $14,- 
000,000 of Federal, State and local funds, 
and this will be increased from year to 
year until it reaches its full development 
in 1922-23. At this time there are about 
2,000 county agents and assistants and 
800 home demonstration agents actively 
engaged in bettering the processes of 
agriculture and home building. 

The importance of this organization 
and the effectiveness of its work during 
the war is little understood by those not 
in close touch with it or not directly 
affected by it. It proved to be one of 
the most effective pieces of war machin- 
ery in the entire Government. When it 
became apparent that the food crops of 
the United States would be a vital factor 
in winning the war, this combination of 
Federal and State demonstration officers 
and specialists, county agents, home 
demonstration agents, boys’ and girls’ 
club agents, farm bureaus and local or- 
ganizations affiliated with the work was 
an invaluable means for the nation-wide 
stimulation of production. It reached 
from the seat of government to the 
individual farms and farm homes, where 
it met with a hearty response which 
made it possible to put into practice the 
best methods of increasing production 
and the most economical utilization of 
the products of the farm. 

The Federal war program for agricul- 
ture was baced largely upon the reports 
that came throvgh this organization to 
Washington. Plans were worked out 
which quickened into action even the 
smallest communities. This work was 
not confined entirely to the country; 
home demonstration agents were placed 
in many of the cities, where they taught 
large numbers of people the best 
methods of preserving and conserving 
food, and aided in bringing the city and 
country people to more sympathetic and 
helpful relations. Home gardens multi- 
plied by the thousands in town and 
country; surplus perishable crops were 
canned, dried, preserved; sources of farm 
labor were found and directed to the 
fields; and, in numerous ways, tremen- 

















dous resources which otherwise would 
have lain idle were mobilized for winning 
the war. 


PEACE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


Those are some of the special and 
immediate needs which were met in the 
strenuous days of war. Since then the 
organization has been moving steadily 
forward in the peace-time operations for 
which it was created. It has not reached 
its full strength, but at present it may 
be said to be serving three out of every 
four farms in the United States. The 
proportion of farm women reached is 
smaller, but it is increasing. Through 
the boys’ and girls’ club work the youth 
of the country is being trained in better 
agriculture and home-making. The total 
number of club leaders now exceeds 1,000 
and the club activities extend from can- 
ning, poultry raising, crop production, 
animal husbandry to the marketing of 
farm products. Farm men and women 
are brought together in county farm 
bureaus, county farm councils, commu- 
nity clubs, and similar organizations to 
do for themselves many things which 
improve agriculture, home life and com- 
munity activities. 

It may never be possible completely to 
attain the ideal which the framers of 
the act had in mind—direct contact with 
every farmer, every farmer’s wife, every 
boy who should grow into a farmer, 
every girl who should become a farmer’s 
wife—but not very far in the future the 
work will have extended until-it is very 
close to that ideal, and the last six years 
have witnessed wonderful progress to- 
ward that goal. 

Other measures enacted since 1913 for 
the promotion of agriculture are no less 
far-reaching and important. 


OTHER AGRICULTURE REFORMS 


The Cotton Futures act was passed 
Aug. 18, 1914. It is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture through the 
Bureau of Markets. It has placed cotton 
trading on a sounder basis than ever be- 
fore through a really effective super- 
vision of the futures Exchanges. Under 
it the Department of Agriculture has es- 
tablished standards for the principal 
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grades of cotton deliverable on future 
contracts. Trading in old-style future 
contracts has been prohibited. 


The United States Grain Standards 
act and the United States Warehouse act 
were written into the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill of 1917. Both are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The first is designed to bring 
about better methods of marketing grain, 
and greater uniformity of grading. The 
country is divided into grain supervision 
districts—there are thirty-five of them— 
so that special consideration can be given 
to the peculiar needs of every section. 
During the war a great deal of assist- 
ance was rendered the War Department 
and the Grain Corporation of the Food 
Administration in grain _ inspection, 
transportation and grading. 

The Warehouse act authorizes the De- 
partment of Agriculture to license bond- 
ed warehouses which handle important 
agricultural products. The warehouse 
receipts issued under the operation of 
this law are reliable and easily negotia- 
ble. Better storing of farm products is 
secured than was ever possible before, 
and standardization of storages and mar- 
keting processes is encouraged. Under 
the administration of this law receipts 
issued by a licensed warehouse company 
on standard products have become as 
good as money in hand. 


BUILDING GOOD ROADS 


The Federal Road act was approved 
on July 11, 1916, and amended Feb. 28, 
1919. Under it the Federal and State 
Governments co-operate in the construc- 
tion of roads that will be most beneficial 
to the various communities, to the States 
and to the whole country. It represented 
the first systematic effort of the Fed- 
eral Government to insure the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of highways 
in the nation. 

This law, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has resulted, first, 
in the establishment of an efficient na- 
tional agency for the promotion of good 
roads. A secondary result of equal im- 
portance is that it has brought about the 
establishment of more effective highway 
machinery in every State in the Union. 
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It has exerted a powerful influence 
toward the development of road building 
along right lines. Actual construction 
operations, which were held up during 
the war, are now proceeding rapidly, and 
there is available for expenditure this 
year under the terms of the act from 
Federal and State sources approximate- 
ly $600,000,000. That means that the 
highways under construction this year 
far exceed any road-building accomplish- 
ment in any previous year in the history 
of the nation. 


FARM LOAN BANKS 


The Federal Farm Loan act was ap- 
proved by President Wilson Oct. 17, 1916. 
Without the assistance of the farm loan 
banks, many farmers would have been 
unable to avail themselves of the aids 
that have accrued to them under the 
other acts I have mentioned. There is a 
provision in the Federal Reserve act 
approved Dec. 23, 1913, authorizing na- 
tional banks to lend money on farm 
mortgages and recognizing the needs of 
the farmer by giving his paper a ma- 
turity period of six months. For the 
first time the farmer is placed on a 
financial basis comparable with that of 
the .manufacturer and the merchant. 
‘laese two provisions have done a great 
deal to supplement the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture toward de- 
veloping and strengthening the agri- 
culture of the country. 

These are the outstanding acts in the 
Federal legislation of the past seven and 
a half years, which were designed to 
meet permanent agricultural needs. In 
addition to accomplishing that purpose, 
without exception, they operated, as I 
have said, as great aids to the program 
of emergency agriculture which the 
nation had to adopt as a result of its 
participation in the World War. 


FOOD PRODUCTION ACT 


The Focd Production act of Aug. 10, 
1917, was designated “ an act to provide 
further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products.” It carried appropria- 
tions of $11,346,400 for the fiscal year 


1918 and $17,531,863 for the fiscal year 
1919. 

That law imposed upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a number of new 
duties of great importance, and also 
enabled it to broaden and develop its 
established and basic activities. It made 
possible the expansion of its efforts to 
stimulate live-stock production and the 
conservation and utilization of meat, 
poultry, dairy and other animal prod- 
ucts; to prevent, control, or eradicate in- 
sects and plant diseases injurious to 
agriculture; to develop the extension 
service to cover all producing sections of 
the country; to make surveys of the food 
supplies of the United States; to gather 
and disseminate information concerning 
farm products; to enlarge the market 
news service; to prevent waste of food 
in storage and transit and held for sale; 
o assist in the market movement or dis- 
tribution of perishable products; and to 
investigate and certiYy to shippers the 
condition of fruits and vegetables and 
other food products received at important 
markets. 


Furthermore, the act authorized the 
purchase of seed in large quantities and 
its sale to farmers for cash at cost. The 
seed situation was one of the most dif- 
ficult of all the elements that entered 
into the food production problem. A 
very large part of the corn of the 1917 
crop over the main corn-producing areas 
was soft and not suitable for seed. Other 
sections lacked essential seeds because 
of drought and other unfavorable con- 
ditions. But for the work of the de- 
partment in making seeds available to 
farmers in these regions, many of them 
would not have found the seed with 
which to plant their fields or would have 
planted such inferior seed that the yields 
would have been seriously reduced. 


The Food Control act of Aug. 10, 1917, 
which was administered mainly by the 
Food Administration, imposed important 
duties upon the Department of Agri- 
culture in dealing with special and urgent 
problems growing out of the war. Under 
the act, and with an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to be used as a revolving 
fund, the department in 1918 distributed 
to farmers, for cash at cost, approxi- 
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mately 75,000 tons of nitrate of soda, an 
important fertilizer ingredient, which the 
farmer, operating for himself, would not 
have been able to obtain. This perform- 
ance was repeated in 1919. 

By authority of the Food Control act, 
and in accordance with Presidential proc- 
lamations, the Department of Agriculture 
also placed under ‘license and supervision 
the ammonia industry, the fertilizer in- 
dustry, the farm equipment industry, and 
the stockyards industry. 

Quite as much has been done for the 
development of agriculture from the ad- 
ministrative as from the legislative 
standpoint. Since 1913 the Department of 
Agriculture has been reorganized, re- 
directed, and keyed up to a greater effi- 
ciency. Under the cld organization dem- 
onstration work was a part of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, a'though it was 
just as much concerned with anmials as 
with plants. To talze care of this and 
other important duties, the States Rela- 
tions Service was organized. The Office 
of Farm Management also was a part 
of the Bureau of. Plant Industry, al- 
though it deals primarily with the busi- 
ness and economic phases of agriculture. 
In the reorganization, it was-attached to 
the Office of the Secretary, not as part 
of any bureau, but in a position to co- 
operate with and function as to all of 
them. 


WORK OF MARKET BUREAU 


The Bureau of Markets, now one of the 
largest and most important branches of 
the department, was created in 1913. It 
was inaugurated as the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization to aid in 
solving the problems involved in the mar- 
keting of farm products, rural finance, 
and rural organizations. By 1917 
it had grown to such proportions that it 
was designated the Bureau of Markets. 
Probably in as large a measure as any 
other bureau in the department, it con- 
fers benefits directly upon the consumer 
as well.as upon the producer. 

The lines of work in which it is en- 
gaged are so numerous that most of 
them cannot be mentioned, but some 
idea of the range may be had from these 
few: It has fixed uniform standard con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, facili- 
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’ tating marketing, preventing loss in 


transit and furnishing a_ safeguard 
against fraudulent practices; it has given 
aid in the marketing of dairy produets 
and in developing the demand for them; 
it has helped in the establishment of 
public markets; it has given aid in the 
development of rural credit associations, 
co-operative creameries, fruit and vege- 
table growers’ associations, grain eleva- 
tors and the like; it issues market news 
reports covering all the more important 
crops; it conducts a food products in- 
spection service and expedites the move- 
ment of these products to the points of 
consumption; it administers the Cotton 
Futures act, the Grain Standards act, 
the Warehouse act and the Standard 
Container act. 


There have been developments, less 
noticeable, perhaps, but not less substan- 
tial, in all of the sixteen bureaus of the 
department, but I cannot undertake. to 
set them out here. 


AIDS FOR STOCK RAISING 


I wish it were possible for me to make 
a catalogue of all the scientific things 
the Department of Agriculture has done 
directly for farmers during these years. 
T can cite only a few instances. 


Tuberculosis of cattle, for example, 
takes an annual toll of between $40,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000 from the farmers of 
the United States. Within the last 
seven years the Department of Agri- 
culture began a definite campaign for its 
eradication. The means of combating 
it successfully have been found. The 
scientific problem is solved. Complete 
eradication of tuberculosis cannot be 
obtained for a good many years to come, 
but the percentage of tuberculosis will 
be reduced year by year and regions 
that are now free from it will never be 
infested by it. 

One year ago the Department of Agri- 
culture began the first campaign ever 
started: in any large country for the 
simultaneous improvement of all classes 
of live stock by the use of pure-bred 
sires. The campaign has not yet pro- 
gressed far enough to permit of a spe- 
cific statement of results, but interest 
in it is widespread and genuine, and 
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the movement that wiil eliminate scrub 
sires from American farms is definitely 
under way. e 

Foot and mouth disease, one of the 
most deadly animal scourges known to 
the world, found its way into the United 
States from Europe in 1915. The organ- 
ization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was such that the disease was 
promptly eliminated and many millions 
saved to the farmers and to the con- 
sumers of the country. 


AMERICAN DYE INDUSTRY 


The achievements of the Department 
of Agriculture during these years have 
not been for the benefit of the farmer 
alone. Many ‘of them are immensely 
beneficial to the whole people. An in- 
teresting point is the- establishment of 
an American dye industry. In 1914 the 
United States was practically dependent 
upon Germany for its dyes. Largely 
as a result of research work of the 
Department of Agriculture there has 
been developing a great American dye 
industry, which, though not yet suffi- 
cient to meet the demands, will probably 
never again leave America at the mercy 
of a foreign power for its dyestuffs. 
Prior to 1914 practically all the potash 
used in the United States came from 
Germany. Since that time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has assisted in de- 
veloping a source of potash supply at 
home. The supply is not yet equal to 
the demand, but it is increasing. 

Prior to 1914 practically all the ni- 
trate used in this country had to be 
brought from Chile. As in the case of 
potash, the Department of Agriculture 
has been instrumental in developing 
home supplies. 

I might go on almost endlessly, but 
these illustrations, I believe, are suffi- 
cient to substantiate my statement that 
more has been done for agriculture with- 
in the last seven and a half years, that 
is, under the Democratic Administration, 
than in all the previous history of the 
Government. 

There is one other achievement, how- 
ever, that cannot be omitted from the 
recital of what the Department of Agri- 
culture has accomplished during this 


period. It is the part it played in win- 
ning the war. It is difficult to touch 
the army anywhere that the practical 
work of one bureau or another of the 
department was not felt. Every soldier, 
when he took up his mess plate; when 
he put on his shces to march through 
mud and slush; when-he went to bed 
under a tent that did not leak, with no 
“cooties” crowding him and no rats 
running over him; when he ran into 
a gas pocket and came out safe; where- 
ever he turned and whatever he did, he 
reaped some benefit of the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture. For it 
inspected practically every piece of meat 
that went to the army and navy. It 
had men in its laboratories in Washing- 
ton testing shoe leathers and methods 
of waterproofing them. It looked to the 
waterproofing of his tent. It evolved 
baling papers to keep his food sweet 
and his powder dry as it came overseas. 
It used volunteers who gave their 
bodies as feeding grounds for lice in 
order to find protection against them 
for the soldier. It sent its experts to 
the trenches in France, to the camps at 
home, and to the storage houses on both 
sides of the ocean, to save the soldiers 
from rat-borne filth and plague. Its 
plant scouts had found, in far corners 
of the earth, supplies of the best mate- 
rials for gas masks. Once, when the 
Germans began shooting a new and un- 
known deadly gas, it happened that 
some organic chemists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had made that gas 
synthetically 48 hours before the Ger- 
mans began the use of it, and means 
were found, thereby, for saving the 
soldiers from it. Cotton experts of the 
department made the substitute for 
linen wings that kept the allied air- 
planes in the sky after the Germans had 
bottled up the bulk of the world’s supply 
of flax. 


WARTIME ACHIEVEMENTS OF PER- 
MANENT VALUE 


Back in the early days of the war, 
when some gentlemen were discussing 
quantity production of various things 
that had to be made out of thoroughly 
seasoned wood—such as airplane pro- 
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pellers, gunstocks, parts of the ships that 
were to carry the army to France and 
supply it when it reached there—some 
one inquired: “ Do the gentlemen realize 
that the birds are still building nests 
in the trees from which those things 
rust be made?” That was true. Under 
old methods the year 1923 would have 
come and gone before some of the woods 
required in 1917 could have been suffi- 
ciently seasoned. The forestry experts 
of the Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, developed methods under which the 
seasoning processes that would have re- 
quired years were completed in as many 
weeks. They found substitutes for many 
woods that could not be had in sufficient 
quantities. They went to France, regi- 
ments strong, and sawed the timber nec- 
essary for the expeditionary forces. They 
did scores of things to make the wood 
work of war complete and prompt. 

The Department of Agriculture looked 
after the roads over which practically 
every soldier of the millions marched 
during his training days, and over which 
his food was hauled to camp. It watched 
the weather for the flying forces, for the 


artillery, for the transport systems and 
for the setting forth of soldiers upon the 
high seas. It watched the army mounts 
and the army mules to keep them free 
of shipping fever_and other diseases in- 
cident to their arduous duties. It co- 
operated with every department and with 
every agency that had to do directly with 
the prosecution of the war. 

I know there is a tendency in some 
quarters to look upon the World War 
as ancient history, though it is not yet 
officially ended. Taking it, however, as 
a matter of history these achievements 
are entitled to a place in the record. They 
are of lasting importance aside from 
the part they played in winning the war. 
Practically everything done under that 
stimulus has a lasting significance. Most 
of the things accomplished to meet war 
emergencies are equally valuable in the 
solution of problems of permanent pro- 
duction. The Department of Agriculture 
has teen placed in a position to rerider 
greater service to the people of the coun- 
try, and the nation will be benefited for 
all time by reason of these achievements 
of the war period. 


Bulgaria’s Novel Methods of 


Reconstruction 
By THEODORE VLADIMIROFF 


Bulgaria concluded an armistice with 

the Allies on September 30, 1918, 

because the people and army refused 
to go on with the war. As early as July 
of that year the soldiers, who in the ab- 
sence of any military caste in Bulgaria 
really form a part of the people, declared 
in writing and orally to their officers 
that they would not fight beyond the 
middle of September. 

This decision was reached, as the sol- 
diers themselves declared, after the fa- 
mous Fourteen Points cf President Wil- 
son became known tothem. “ Why,” they 
said, “ should we go on fighting, if these 
points are to be the basis of the future 
settlement of questions affecting Europe 


I IS a well established fact that 


in general and the Balkan Peninsula in 
particular? The principle of self-deter- 
mination and nationality, the settling of 
national frontiers along ethnical lines 
and in accordance with the wishes of the 
people concerned, the right of people to 
say under what government they prefer 
to live—these and others of the Fourteen 
Points are in perfect accord with the 
wishes and aspirations of the Bulgarians. 
We entered the war and have fought for 
the unification of our people, for the 
emancipation of our brethren in Mace- 
donia and Dobrudja from the wiles of 
Serbia, Greece and Rumania. If Presi- 
dent Wilson says that justice will be 
done to both friend and foe, we take him 
at his word, we trust him to see that 
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justice is done to our national cause, and 
we see no use in continuing in the war.” 

A year after the armistice, when the 
treaty of peace, in thé framing of which 
the United States also took part, was 
presented to Bulgaria, great disillusion 
and despair seized the Bulgarian people. 
Every one of the Fourteen Points had 
been violated or ignored. Macedonia, 
with a Bulgarian population of 1,250,000, 
had been handed over to Serbia’ and 
Greece; Dobrudja, with a Rumanian pop- 
ulation of less than 7,000 out of a total 
of 275,000, was awarded to Rumania; 
Western and Eastern Thrace, where the 
Bulgarians and Turks constitute the 
overwhelming majority, have been given 
to Greece, and, under the guise of fron- 
tier rectification, a large strip of terri- 
tory containing no Serbians and 92,000 
Bulgarians, who have formed an integral 
part of Bulgaria, has been annexed to 
Serbia. Needless to say that all this 
was done on the principle of “ Woe to 
the conquered,” and not on the principles 
of justice or those so loudly proclaimed 
by President Wilson. 


STABILITY OF THE PEOPLE 


In any other country, where the peo- 
ple are less staid in character or more 
volatile in temperament, such disillusion 
and despair would have been followed by 
internal commotions and, perhaps, civil 
war. With the exception of some partial 
lawlessness and mutinies in the army, 
which were easily put down, the country 
remained quiet. The forced abdication 
of King Ferdinand was accomplished 
without any trouble, and the accession 
of his eldest son, Boris, to the throne 
was hailed with universal approval. In 
the general political and social perturba- 
tion of Europe, Bulgaria also was threat- 
ened with a revolution by the extreme 
radical elements; but the firmness and 
courage displayed by the present Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria, Mr. Stambolisky, the 
leader of the Farmers’ Party, in coping 
with the Bolshevist agitation, saved the 
country from Bolshevism and assured 
the reign of law and order. For Bul- 
garia, Bolshevism is an exotic plant, a 
kind of fad entertained by hot-headed 
theorists, and finds no response among 
the people, 82 per cent. of whom are 


farmers, owning their own land and 
homesteads. 


When, about a year after the conclu- 
sion of the armistice, the Farmers’ Party 
came into power, the chief preoccupation 
of the Government was to prepare the 
way for the reconstruction of the coun- 
try. Ever since 1912, when the Balkan 





PREMIER STAMBOLISKY 

Head of the Bulgarian Government, who has 
instituted sweeping reforms 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


War began, Bulgaria had been in a more 
or less unsettled state economically and 
industrially, and the World War had ag- 
gravated the situation. Popular restless- 
ness and discontent, which has followed 
the war everywhere in Europe, was ap- 
parent in Bulgaria too. The situation 
presented a serious problem, with the 
solution of which Mr. Stambolisky was 
called upon to deal. Being a farmer 
himself and well acquainted with the 
psychology of the people and the needs 
of the country, he has grappled with the 
problem in a business-like and common- 
sense way. He has refused to be drawn 
into any wild political schemes, has 
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frankly accepted the situation created by 
the Treaty of Neuilly, and, while pro- 
testing against its injustice, has prom- 
ised to carry out loyally its terms. 


LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


One of the outstanding measures which 
he has elaborated for the reconstruction 
of the country is the so-called Labor Con- 
scription. As, by the Treaty of Neuilly, 
Bulgaria is prevented from having mili- 
tary conscription and maintaining a large 
army, a law for Labor Conscription has 
been enacted. Its provisions have the 
sound of socialism, but it is a rational 
socialism which, if successfully carried 
out, will prove beneficial to the country 
and helpful to the people. It is certain- 
ly a novel experiment, and no doubt its 
effects will be watched with great inter- 
est by other countries. 


The law provides that all Bulgarian 
citizens of both sexes, who have com- 
pleted, the men 20, the women 18 years 
of age, are subject to obligatory labor. 
Men will work sixteen and women ten 
months. No substitutes are allowed, but 
everybody who is not physically or men- 
tally incapable must do his bit of work. 
For religious reasons, which prescribe 
the seclusion of Mohammedan women, 
the latter are exempt from this obliga- 
tory labor. The conscripted persons will 
be put to work upon tasks for which 
they are fit, and part of their time of 
service will be devoted to mental and 
manual training. For this purpose, 
schools, workshops, etc., will be provided. 

As stated in the preamble of the law, 
the aim of this obligatory labor is: 


1. To organize and utilize the social 
forces in order to increase production and 
general welfare; 

2. To stimulate in all citizens, irre< 
spective of their social and material con- 
dition, devotion to public things and love 
for physical labor; 

3. To elevate the people morally and 
economically by cultivating among the 
citizens the sentiment of duty to them- 
selves and society, and by teaching them 
rational methods of work in all the do- 
mains of national economy. 


TASK OF READJUSTMENT 


This labor conscription, as well as the 
project of expropriating the surplus land 
of individuals ‘who cannot cultivate it 
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themselves, is dictated not only by the 
necessity of increasing production, but 
also by that of proyiding the many thou- 
sands of refugees with homesteads and 
land. Owing to the cession of Eastern 
and Western Thrace to Greece, of Mac- 
edonia to Serbia and Greece, and of Do- 
brudja to Rumania, thousands of Bul- 
garians have been forced to abandon 
their homes and seek refuge in Bulgaria. 
The number of these unfortunate exiles 
may be safely estimated at between 250,- 
000 and 300,000. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has done and is doing what it can 
for their settlement, and the above-men- 
tioned measures aim to effect this set- 
tlement with as little disturbance of the 
economic life of the country as possible. 

The financial burdens laid upon Bul- 
garia by the Treaty of Neuilly are un- 
doubtedly very heavy. She is required 
to pay an indemnity of 2,250,000,000 
francs in gold or $450,000,000 at the nor- 
mal rate of exchange. Her external pre- 
war debt incurred during the war, the 
current State expenses, and the payment 
of interest on the debts make it very 
doubtful whether a small country con- 
taining about 35,000 square miles and 
4,500,000 people can successfully meet its 
financial obligations. The low rate of 
exchange of the Bulgarian currency ag- 
gravates the situation. Probably this 
will not be remedied easily or soon, 
owing to the fact that Bulgaria is not an 
industrial country, and that her imports 
have always been in excess of her ex- 
ports. 


UNWISE TREATY TERMS 


With the vindictive and blundering 
policy that characterized the framing of 
the Treaty of Neuilly, the framers of 
it have done their best to kili the goose 
which they expected to lay the golden 
eggs. While saddling Bulgaria with 
heavy financial burdens, they have de- 
prived her of valuable territory such as 
the Dobrudja, the granary of Northern 
Bulgaria, and Western Thrace, whose 
tobacco production formed cone of the 
most lucrative items of the Bulgarian 
State budget. It is to be hoped that when 
the Reparations Commission, which is to 
supervise the execution of the financial 
terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, begins 
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its work it will see that these terms are 
quite impossible to be executed, and will 
recommend a revision and mitigation of 
them. a” 


Mr. Stambolisky, the present Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, has repeatedly de- 
clared that he means to execute loyally 
the Treaty of Neuilly. He is too far- 
sighted not to see that any adventurous 
policy on the part of Bulgaria under the 
existing circumstances may, prove dis- 
astrous to the country. Guided by this 
principle he has stoutly refused to allow 
Bulgaria to be drawn into the Greco- 
Turkish conflict about Thrace. That the 
Treaty of Neuilly has not settled the 
Balkan question justly and satisfactorily 
is indisputable. On the contrary, it has 
aggravated the mistakes made forty-two 
years ago by the Berlin Congress, and if 
these mistakes are not corrected in the 
near future by the League of Nations or 
by an international court the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula will enjoy a temporary truce and 
not a lasting peace. The unsettled con- 
ditions existing in the other Balkan 
States, including Serbia, Rumania and 
even Greece, show plainly that the vic- 
tors in the World War are not reposing 
upon a bed of roses. Racial animosities 
have not been appeased, just national as- 
pirations have not been satisfied, and all 
the professions of doing justice to legit- 
imate popular demands have gone by the 
board. 


The Paris Peace Conference missed 
the great chance that it had of solving 
once for all the Balkan problem, which 
for the last hundred years has been di- 
rectly or indirectly the cause of Euro- 
pean dissensions and wars. Had the 
European statesmen who controlled the 
decisions of the conference been animat- 
ed by a far-sighted policy or by the 
same motives which dictated President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, they would 
have regulated the future of the Balkan 
Peninsula in such a way as to secure 
peace among the Balkan States. Such a 
peace could have been assured only if it 
had been based on a just territorial re- 
distribution imposed upon those States 
as the final decision of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. When once the Balkan 
States had thus been given to under- 


stand that they would have nothing to 
gain by any further intrigues with the 
big powers or by mutual pin pricks and 
bickerings the way to a Balkan confed- 
eration would have been paved. 


EFFORTS TO MAINTAIN PEACE 


It is too early yet to predict what the 
relations of Bulgaria to her neighbors 
will be. She has been despoiled by them 
of territory that rightly belongs to her; 
she has been practically debarred from 
free and unrestricted access to the Ae- 
gean Sea. A progressive and enterpris- 
ing people, as the Bulgarians have 
proved themselves to be during the forty 
years of their political existence, cannot 
allow their future commercial and eco- 
nomic development to be hampered by 
making it dependent upon the mercy or 
good-will of those who have invariably 
been their enemies. In the various dec- 
larations made by Mr. Stambolisky he 
has emphatically denounced the injustice 
that has been done to Bulgaria by the 
Peace Conference of Paris, but he has 
been no less emphatic in his assurances 
that his Cabinet wishes to live in peace 
with the neighbors of Bulgaria. In a 
recent interview at Sofia he said: ‘‘ The 
aim of the present Government is to 
prove to our neighbors and to the vic- 
torious States that in Bulgaria there is 
and there will be no conspiracy against 
any one. We will disturb the tranquillity 
of nobody.” 


If any attempts at a rapprochement 
between Bulgaria, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia have been made they must have 
proved abortive, for nothing has come 
out of them. Stambolisky is known to be 
an ardent advocate of a Balkan confed- 
eration, and on various occasions he has 
expressed himself in favor cf drawing 
closer the ties between these countries. 
As far as Serbia is concerned, there is 
no doubt that an understanding between 
her and Bulgaria could easily be reached 
were the Croats and Slovenes the guid- 
ing political factors in Jugoslavia, but 
thoy are not. Serbian chauvinism is still 
uppermost in. the political councils of 
Jugoslavia, and between it and Bulgaria 
a compromise is quite impossible. You 
cannot compromise with a man who, 
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after having despoiled you of what by 
tight belongs to you, threatens you with 
further spoliation at the first opportu- 
nity he may get. So long as Serbia and 
Rumania maintain their possession of 
Macedonia and Dobrudja as a matter of 
conquest, so long as they treat the large 
Pulgarian majority in these provinces 
as aliens whom by viclent means and o7- 
pressive measures they seek to terrorize 
and denationalize, no real friendship 
can exist between them and Bulgaria. 
The same is true of the relations ke- 
tween Greece and Dulgaria. Self- 
determination of the people, expressed 
freely under proper guarantees by a 
plebiscite, or an autonomous administra- 
tion designed to secure equal rights and 
privileges for all, is the only soluticn 
that would make for a real understand- 
ing between Bulgaria and her neighbors. 


EVILS OF PARTY POLITICS 


One of the chief political evils from 
which Bulgaria suffers, as do the other 
Dalkan States, is the multiplicity of 
political parties and fractions of parties 
that exist in them. This is true, to a cer- 
tain extent, of other European countries 
also, but in them this party division is 
kased more or less upon a difference of 
principles. Among the Balkan States 
principles are replaced by personal am- 
bitions and animosities, and the whole 
party strife is directed by the desire of 
those who are in power to keep it and 
those who are out cf power to get it. 
To this end all means are fair. A crafty 
and ambitious ruler of a Balkan State 
finds it comparatively easy to concen- 
trate in kis hands a great deal of power 
—more than the Constitution of the 
country grants him—by artfully playing 
one party against another. 

The right which the sovereign has of 
dissolving Parliament and intrusting the 
formation of a Cabinet to any one he 
chooses is another means ky which the 
sovereign can surround himself, net with 
independent and truly constitutional 
Ministers but with lackeys ready to do 
his bidding. It was in this way that the 
late King Milan and his son Alexancer 
were able to rule for many years over 
Serbia arbitrarily and unconstitutionally, 
and to direct Serbian policy according 
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to their own sweet will. The same tactics 
were followed by King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, who, no doubt, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for Bulgaria’s entering the war 
on the side of Germany and Austria. 
An American who is accustomed to u 
truly democratic form of government 
would naturally ask: “ And the people? 
Have they no voice in the matter? ” Well, 
the people at large in a Balkan State, 
more than anywhere else, lack the politi- 
cal education that is necessary to give 
them an intelligent interest in the for- 
eign policy of their country. The Serbian 
people were utterly powerless against or 
indifferent to the arbitrariness of Milan 
and Alexander, and the people of Greece 
would never have been able to overcome 
the pro-German policy of King Constan- 
tine without the foreign intervention 
which ceposed him. 


KING BORIS IS POPULAR 


With the abdication of King Ferdi- 
nand and the accession of his son Boris 
a great change has taken place in the 
political status of Bulgaria. Unlike his 
father, King Boris, born and bred under 
the Bulgarian flag, is democratic in 
spirit and manners. Simple and modest 
in behavior, frank and outspoken in the 
expression cf his opinions, he has added 
much to his former popularity with all 
classes. So far he has proved himself a 
truly constitutional King, who reigns but 
does not rule. The Cabinet of Ministers 
has regained the independence and au- 
thority which the Constitution of the 
country grants to it. The present Cov- 
ernment of Bulgaria, composed of mem- 
bers of the Agrarian or Farmers’ Party, 
enjoys the confidence and support of the 
great majority of the Bulgarian electc- 
rate. 


The tasks imposed upon the Govern- 
ment by the general disorganizaticn 
incident to the war are not light or 
easy. They can te met only by perse- 
vering effort, strict economy, wise and 
not too hasty legislation, and a solidar- 
ity that will enable the various parties 
to work together for the reconstruction 
of the country. To change the form of 
government from a constitutional mon- 
archy to a republic is neither desirable 
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nor imperative. The Constitution of Bul- 
garia is democratic enough, and, with a 
few amendments, whieh should limit the 
power of the King in‘certain directions, 
it can be made still more so. 

The land and labor laws initiated by 
Myr. Stambolisky’s Government have 
given a false impression in some quar- 
ters. Thus Walter Duranty, in a cable 
dispatch from Paris to The New York 
Times on Aug. 21, declared “that the 
Government of Bulgaria is as nearly Bol- 
shevist or Communist, except in name, 
as Lenin himself could desire.” This as- 
sertion was founded upon the circum- 
stance, as he stated, that “ the Bulgarian 
rulers set themselves deliberately to get 
into the hands of the State all property, 
except the land owned in small blocks 
by the peasants.” Further evidence that 
the Bulgarian Government was Bolshe- 
vist or Communist he found in the law 
passed on May 22, 1920, against specu- 
fation and profiteering, which limits pos- 
sible profits to 8 per cent. wholesale and 
20 per cent. retail. The law also makes 
certain allowances in favor of peasant 
co-operatives, which, the correspondent 
thinks, will ultimately “ put all or nearly 


all the business of an agricultural coun- 
try like Bulgaria into their hands.” 

One fails to see why a Government 
should be charged with Bolshevism if it 
expropriates land that lies fallow, owing 
to the inability of its owners to culti- 
vate and make it productive. This expro- 
priation is especially justifiable when 
you have to provide land for thousands 
of refugees, who otherwise will be left 
perfectly homeless and helpless, No 
man’s land or property in Bulgaria has 
been confiscated without previous con- 
demnation by a regular court. In Bul- 
garia, where, it is said, prices have 
soared 1,500 per cent. on account of the 
depreciation of currency and the greed 
of profiteers, a law to check speculation 
and profiteering is necessary. This law 
may work hardship for some, but for the 
large class of people who live upon sal- 
aries or wages it must be a boon, for no 
increase of pay can enable such people 
to make both ends meet. I am not aware © 
of any privileges having been accorded 
exclusively to peasant co-operatives; all 
co-operative societies in Bulgaria enjoy 
certain privileges granted to them by 
law. 
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T a recent luncheon given to a dozen 
A well-educated women in one of 
our cities noted for its intel- 
ligence, half of the guests seri- 

ously declared, after a discussion on 
modern Russia, that they were thorough 
Bolsheviki. From some of our pulpits 
and university chairs, as well as from 
the soap boxes on the street corners, we 
hear practically the same confession. 
The majority of those professing Bol- 





The facts were obtained by Mr. Gade while acting as a diplomatic 


shevist ideals have never been in Russia, 
are ignorant of its language and have 
had little or no access to documents re- 
vealing its present day agony. Their in- 
formation has generally been taken from 
vague and confused reports and sym- 
pathy sprung from what we can only 
charitably call nebulous idealism. 

This mental attitude becomes danger- 
ous when it invades our labor and so- 
cialist problems, confusing the issues and 
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muddling the ignorant and untrained 
thinker. We are not only facing ignorance 
and willful mendacity, but a peculiar 
psychological condition prevalent today 
in the United States. How many of our 
parlor Bolshevil:i and would-be intel- 
lectual Communists understand that the 
great leaders of liberal thought are the 
worst enemies of Bolshevism and most 
feared and hated by the leaders of the 
Soviet Covernment? Take as an ex- 
ample Branting, the Swedish Premier. 
Karl Marx believed that socialism was a 
step from the realms of compulsion into 
those of freedom; this is the antithesis 
of Bolshevism. 

Do those of us who openly declare a 
sympathy for Bolshevism realize what 
it truly means? 


WHAT BOLSHEVISM MEANS 


I made a study of it, day by day, for 
many months, and now believe I am 
acquainted with its program. A world 
revolution is to be compassed by propa- 
ganda and every means of force and 
terror. We are not only to be thrown 
back into the turmoil and horrors of a 
few years ago, but the blood bath is to 
be so much greater, as it is to cover the 
whole earth. The American Constitu- 
tion and the Magna Charta are to become 
mere scraps of paper, private, indi- 
vidual property is to be confiscated, all 
enterprises of production nationalized; 
homes are to be robbed of all their chil- 
dren, who are to become national charges 
at an early age; all existing State insti- 
tutions, including our law codes and 
courts, are to be closed and replaced by 
proletarian and- international institu- 
tions; all freedom of speech or action is 
to be suppressed.* In short, Bolshevism 
declares war on the whole present or- 
ganization of society, destroying at one 
blow free enterprise, universal suffrage 
and all democracy.} Finally the Chris- 
tian religion is ridiculed and reviled. 





*Degree Regulating Right of Public As- 
sociations and Meetings, (Severnaya Com- 
muna, Sept. 13, 1919), signed by Zinoviev. 
For full text see John Spargo’s ‘‘ Greatest 
Failure in all History,’’ pp. 342-343. 

+See Lenin’s Letter to American Workmen: 
‘*The Soviet Republic repudiates the hypoc- 
risy of formal equality of all human beings,”’ 
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That is Bolshevism. We need not go 
to its opponents to know the system; 
the Bolsheviki publish it clearly and 
boldly. 

Many Americans, lukewarm as to the 
social or political aspects of the move- 
ment, through loose strands gathered 
here and there, have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Soviet Government has done 
much to encourage education, music, art 
and literature, freeing them from in- 
herited shackles of convention and 
spending large sums in the work. 


FREE PRESS STRANGLED 


In the name of the proletariat, not 
only the liberal but the entire Socialist 
press has been suppressed. The two 
newspapers, Pravda and Izvestia, the 
Ekonomicheskaya Zhisn, the Severnaya 
Commune, and the Wall Paper (so called 
from its being pasted on the walls for 
popular reading), as well as the official 
telegraph agency, the Rosta, are not only 
official Communist organs, but all of 
them mainly conducted for purposes of 
propaganda. Newspapers of independent 
opinion are not tolerated.* 

In the report upon its press given out 
last Fall in Moscow, its functions were 
clearly defined. (See Petrograd Pravda, 
Nov. 27, 1919). “ Newspapers were for- 
merly for the most part commercial en- 
terprises. With us they are govern- 
mental, Communist organs, created to 
serve the proletariat. The newspaper 
cannot make its own news-getting ap- 
paratus, for then there would be inad- 
missible competition with the Rosta and 
a dissipation of strength.” O excellent 
argument! 





*See Decree of Nov. 10, 1917. Also see Res- 
olution of Central Executive Committee, Nov. 
18, 1917, and Trotzky’s speech as reported in 
Pravda, Nov. 20, 1917: ‘‘ Those measures 
which are employed to frighten individuals 
must be applied to the press also. * * * 
All the resources of the press must be handed 
over to the Soviet Power.”’ See ‘‘ Obligatory 
Regulation No. 27,’’ July 20, 1918, compelling 
all householders to purchase the Severnaya 
Communa. See Regulations of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of the Press, Dec. 18, 1917. 
See Lenin’s speech of Nov. 18, 1917: ‘*‘ We, 
the Bolsheviki, ‘have always said that when 
we came into power we would shut down the 
bourgeois newspapers, To tolerate bourgeois 
newspapers is to quit being Socialists.” 
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Shameful means are resorted to in the 
press, as elsewhere, to stifle opinion at 
variance with the Bolsheviki. Wherever 
it comes from—Social Democrats, Men- 
sheviki, Constitutional Democrats or So- 
cial Revolutionaries—it is immediately 
smothered and its authors persecuted. 
Torquemada was less intolerant than 
Lenin or Radek. 


COMMISSARIAT OF EDUCATION 


It was not the Soviet Government 
which introduced education for the illit- 
erate masses. Shortly before the revo- 
lution the Duma passed a bill to intro- 
duce compulsory education, and this was 
later supported by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which might have worked out 
the salvation of Russia had it not been 
dissolved by Bolshevist bayonets. The 
Government passed Iaws for various 
forms of public instruction on a large 
scale and organized Sunday courses. 
Though the sums voted by the Bolshc- 
viki through the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation for purposes of public education 
are nominally larger than those granted 
by the Czarist Government, their actual 
value is considerably less than it would 
have been in imperial days. 

The new Workman-Peasant University 
is co-educational, but, be it well noted, 
none is admitted to its free courses who 
is not appointed by the “ Provincial Dis- 
trict and Cantonal Executive Commit- 
tees,” and these are completely in the 
hands of the Communists. All candi- 
dates for admission, among other quali- 
fications, “ must be supplied with a cer- 
tifieate from the Executive Committee of 
a Communist political society and rec- 
ommendations from a Communist or- 
ganization.” 

Public education is entirely in the 
hands of the State Commissariat of Edu- 
cation. No one can be a member of this 
Commissariat unless he “ recognizes the 
platform of the Soviet power.” All poor 
Menshevist or Socialist pedagogues who 
do not agree with this are debarred from 
service until they change their political 
creed. 

The university comprises the follow- 
ing departments (see Izvestia of Petro- 
grad Soviet, Nov. 15, 1919): Soviet work, 


municipal militia, railway and _ river 
militia, criminal investigation (with very 
large attendance), agriculture, municipal 
sanitation and party work. There is in 
addition a “ General Cultural Program ” 
and a “ Social Political Program.” Out- 
side of this is the education given in the 
villages, which is divided into (1) Com- 
munist, (2) general and (8) agricultural 
cducation, the main stress throughout 
being laid upon political propaganda. To 
quote a recent letter from a distin- 
guished professor of Petrograd Univer- 
sity: 

The three departments of historical 
philology, law and Oriental languages, 
have been consolidated into a single de- 
partment of social science. The Faculty 
of professors is numerically immense, but 
of students there are none. They have 
all been drafted into the Red Army, so 
that the educational work of most pro- 
fessors has ceased and they are all suf- 
fering from hunger. Worst of all is the 
profound melancholy into which they have 
fallen, owing to outward misfortunes and 
the subjection in which they are held by 
the authorities. As an instance therc is 
the election of a certain Joffe to the 
newly established chair of Materialistic 
Philosophy, a man who is ‘said to have 
**completed a course,’’ though he has 
passed no State examinations and has no 
scientific work to show. The sole reason 
given for his nomination was that his 
election would be desirable to the Com- 
missariat! 

To such darkness have Russian science 
and scholarship been relegated. Higher 
education is perishing entirely, and with 
it, during the last twelve months, those 
lights of science whose brilliant achieve- 
ments had roused attention throughout 
the world for a score of years before. 

Lunacharsky, the Commissar of Edu- 
cation, has made the confession: “ Here 
is no work for scientists and men of let- 
ters.” A committee has recently been 
formed under his Chairmanship, with 
Maxim Gorky vitally interested in the 
work, proposing the publication, in popu- 
lar and inexpensive, as well as limited 
form, of 2. selection of authors of all 
countries.* The proposed list of Ameri- 
can publications ranges from Benjamin 


Franklin to Jack London. To defray ex- 


———————— 


*This was quoted me by the well known 
correspondent, Mr. Michael Farbman, who 
had just come from Gorky, and presented me 
with the prospectus. 
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penses there is a proposal to sell the art 
collections belonging to various neoble- 
men and others. There is no market for 
works of art in Russia, and as there are 
no buyers except the Jews, these are to 
act as intermediaries and see that the 
right Commissars receive their share of 
the profits before the treasures reach the 
art salesrooms of the great capitals. 
Former owners may have the cruel fate 
of seeing high prices paid for their paint- 
ings and silver by foreign dealers, while 
they themselves are near starvation. 


DECREASE OF CRIME 


Opposed to the advocates of Bolshev- 
ism in America are many men and wo- 
men who are constantly launching the 
wildest diatribes against it, while possi- 
bly there are those among them who un- 
derstand it little better than its admirers. 
They enlarge upon its atrocities, upon 
Russia bathed in blood, the perfidy of 
Lloyd George and the immediate dan- 
gers of Communism’s extension in Amer- 
ica. 


Probabiy no cities in the world have 
as few criminals, active and “ operating,” 
as the large Russian cities of tcday— 
that is, outside of Government officials. 
Recent visitors in Moscow and Petrograd 
remark upon the absence of policemen 
and armed guards, as well as disturbance 
in the streets. The terrible and imme- 
diate punishments and the frequent 
shootings which were meted out for any 
infringement of public safety in the 
streets and buildings have had their ef- 
fect. Terror has got the upper hand 
of criminal instincts. Stealing and loot- 
ing must be carried out on the sly. The 
Government employes, and especially the 
powerful ones, are able to maintain them- 
selves in luxury and lay aside for future 
rainy days, either by robbing the public 
stores, by speculation or by the accept- 
ance of bribes. Only a few, including 
Lenin and Tchitcherin, are said not to be 
tempted by gold or its purchasing power. 

No positions are more eagerly sought 
than those of commercial commissars 
in the Baltic provinces and the northern 
countries. These positions offer not only 
an escape from the Russian death cham- 
ber, but constant occasion for large 


bribes which are frankly demanded upon 
all contracts signed on behalf of the 
Governments they represent with the 
group of foreign business agents anxious 
for Russian gold. 


The same discipline which exists in 
the city streets is found in the army. In 
answer to questions, many of the offi- 
cers who have led Bolshevist troops have 
declared that cases of insubordination or 
mutiny practically no longer occur among 
the troops engaged. Communist troops 
are almost always placed behind any 
doubtful or raw recruits with machine 
guns, ready to play upon them in case 
any disaffected try to retreat. This was 
the case when Yudenitch’s army was ap- 
proaching Petrograd. 


PROPAGANDA IN UNITED STATES 


Commissars or Bolshevist agents that 
have been willing to talk about capture— 
and this occurred especially upon the 
promise of liberty—have insisted that 
the United States was the land of all 
others where the leaders of the Soviet 
Government were most anxious to dis- 
seminate their ideas and stir up class 
struggle and international revolution, 
using as their preliminary tool the 
united Communist and Communist Labor 
Parties with their large percentage of 
non-English speaking workmen, prin- 
cipally emigrants from old Russia or its 
neighbor States. 


A stream of couriers and agents suc- 
ceeds in keeping up constant intercourse 
with America despite our Government’s 
watchfulness. Their work is so con- 
siderable that the small, newly fledged 
Baltic republics frequently complain of 
the Communistic propaganda, especially 
in literature, which crosses their borders, 
not directly from Bolshevist Russia, 
where a shortage of paper and presses 
limits printing, but from the United 
States. In letters from American Com- 
munists our country is called “an ac- 
cursed land of brutal repression,” while 


on the other side those who, as in the 
case of Emma Goldman, have been af- 
forded practically free transport to the 
society of their dreams no sooner become 
members of it than they treat it to the 
same anathemas. 
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As the Soviet Government weakens, its 
cttacks upon our free institutions, and 
especially upon our working class, in- 
crease in viciousness and daring. We 
may assume that large sums have been 
deposited in various European countries 
for propaganda purposes among us. 
Strange to say, the Russian ruble still 
has a value. In the Baltic provinces the 
Latvian and Czar rubles have been of 
about equal value, a hundred being given 
for a pound sterling. Pounds are con- 
stantly dealt in on the Exchanges, es- 
pecially by the Jews, who are to be met 
in the surrounding streets. They sell 
profitably large quantities to secret Bol- 
shevist agents, who deposit them in what- 
ever European bank the nest egg is 
wanted and will be well concealed. 


Stores of jewelry come through and 
are quickly and easily converted into 
bank credits. Few questions are asked 
where profits are possible. A stock of 
jewelry, especially of diamonds and 
pearls, is kept in the main Bolshevist 
“intelligence centres” in the Baltic 
provinces, to be intrusted to any handy 
agent on his way through to the dealers 
in Stockholm, Copenhagen and Berlin, 
and the “ jewelry agents” when they 
have sold the articles deposit the pay- 
ments in the local Scandinavian and Ger- 
man banks to the account of some other 
confidential financial agent. I have seen 
pearls and diamonds taken out of shoe 
heels, braids of hair, hat linings and 
neckties, even baked into the little hard 
cakes of black bread carried in a courier’s 
pocket. The network of ways and means 
stretching across the Baltic provinces to 
speed onward those bound for the West- 
ern world is complicated and extensive. 
Many whose present aim is to destroy 
our Government are such as have bene- 
fited by the opportunities and privileges 
they have enjoyed under its protection. 
I could seldom elicit a kind word from 
them for the country which had be- 
friended them for years; they feel only 
bitterness and hatred. 


I have often asked Communists in 
prison what they wished to accomplish 
in America. The reply was very fre- 
quently “ Destruction!” Their aim was 
clear and their methods | skillfully 








planned. “ First destruction, as in Russia, 
and then on the ruins and ashes the 
erection of the new edifice of the pro- 
letariat.” 


LENIN FACING FAILURE 


The Bolshevist leaders today realize 
that their ideas have failed and that 
unless they are all to be engulfed in a 
still more frightful ruin than that which 
now exists in Russia they must look out- 
side and to capitalistic society for help.* 


The paralysis of trade, industry and 
every means of communicaticn is all but 
complete. The great cities face extinc- 
tion. Those who, like Krassin, think 
clearly, know Russia cannot wait long. 
At present the breach between those in 
power is constantly growing, and it will 
soon be “ sauve qui peut.” 


It-is not only in questions of labor or- 
ganizations and factory committees, but 
even in those of national policy, that 
there is a sharp clash of opinions. Be- 
yond this, the peasant problem is be- 
coming an ever-growing menace to those 
in power. As the plow turns up the clods 
of earth, the war and the revolution have 
caused such an upheaval among the peas- 
antry that they have begun to think and 
act independently. Another “ bour- 
geoisie” has succeeded the one which 
was exterminated, and this new one, con- 
sisting of those who acquired most in 
the grabbing, appropriation and robbery 
following on the eviction of the old land- 
lords, is assuming an increasingly con- 
scious and menacing attitude toward the 
Government and against nationalization 
of their newly acquired property. 

The Soviet farms and such communal 
working of the land as has taken place 
under Government management have 


*See Zinoviev in Izvestia, April 15, 1919; 


Krassin in Economicheskaya Zhizn No. 
52, 1919; Gorky in Novaya, Zhizn, June, 1918; 
Izvestia of Jan. 18, 1919, and Kerzhentzev in 
Izvestia, Jan. 22, 1919. Also see Gukovsky’s 
report to the Central Executive Committee, 
May, 1918; ‘‘ Bulletin of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviets,’’ Nov. 15, and 
Izvestia on the Central Executive Committee, 
Nov. 15, 1919, also Rykov’s speech to Congress 


of Councils of National Economy, Trades 
Unions, and the Central Soviet Power, 
Moscow, January, 1920. 
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proved a failure. The destruction or 
nationalization of the Credit and Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives is beginning to 
tell. 


CRISIS IN LABOR PROBLEM 


What Trotzky calls “the dissipation 
of the labor class” has become a prob- 
lem which can no longer be juggled with. 
Three months ago the Bolshevist news- 
papers stated there were only about a 
million laborers left, and the shortage of 
labor must quickly be met or the country 
would perish. The number had decreased 
in July to 800,000. 

The leaders trusted the labor armies 
to help them, at least temporarily, out of 
the embarrassing situation. The main 
fighting was over. Kolchak, Denikin and 
Yudenitch were defeated, the allied 
forces had withdrawn from Archangel, 
peace had been signed with Esthonia and 
armistices with Finland, Latvia and 
Lithuania, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers might be put to other 
Government work under military control. 
Beyond this, the men would be available 
in Lenin’s scheme to break up Great 
Britain’s Asiatic empire. 

Thereupon the huge labor armies were 
formed “ at their own desire ”—as stated 
by the newspapers—and they were at 
once put to fell and transport trees, to 
dig coal, and such of them as had any 
training in the machine shops to mend 
rolling stock. Others were ordered to 
clear away the long-accumulated filth in 
the city streets and to work in the empty 
factories, &c. Each new edition of the 
Government-owned papers spread the 
glad tidings of how much was being ac- 
complished,* and with what boundless 
enthusiasm the former military armies, 
now transformed into labor armies, were 
gradually relieving the economic distress 
of the country and setting the wheels of 
industry once more in motion. There 
was no longer any desire for a six-hour 
or eight-hour working day or Saturday 
half holiday; no, “the proletariat was 
more than eager to relieve the situation 


brought about by the capitalist beasts of 


*See repeated numbers of Pravda and 
Izvestia. 


the outside world and work ten or, if 
need be, twelve hours a day.” 
Spring came, and the labor armies 


. were put to till the ground. But where 


the soldiers of the proletariat republic 
could understand that they should fight 
to save their beloved country from the 
clutches of the reactionaries they could 
see no reason why they should plow, 
harrow and sow for the Government 
while their own fields lay uncultivated. 
Desertions became frequent, whole regi- 
ments melted away. Punitive battalions 
had to be formed, and shooting squads 
were often called out. 


TORCED LABOR A FAILURE 


The Government finally confessed that 
the labor armies, as an economic factor, 
had proved a failure. Added to this 
came the distressing fact that the factory 
hand proved just as recalcitrant to the 
new form of discipline and slavery. He 
was striving to escape from conditions 
imposed upon him by force and terror, 
by getting away from the plants and 
cities into the country. The workmen’s 
physical powers deteriorated greatly, and 
he had nowhere to look for protection. 
All workmen’s organizations and admin- 
istrative organs were abolished despite 
the fact that the constitution expressly 
states that “all power belongs to the 
working population of the country.” They 
were undernourished, had few or no 
clothes, and were miserably housed, nor 
could they possibly live on the thousands 
of rubles paid them. They could no 
longer decide where or how and at what 
they would work, for they had ceased to 
be anything but tools, which the Gov- 
ernment could use as it saw fit. If they 
tried to steal away, they were tracked, 
brought back and punished, and then set 
to work again at the detested bench or 
job. If they came late or were found 
lazy, their rations, already insufficient, 
were cut down still further; 

As a cold business proposition, the na- 
tionalization of the factories proved un- 
profitable to the Government. Last 
Spring the workmen of Petrograd re- 
ceived wages to the amount of $650,000,- 






+See Code of Labor Laws, 1919, Articles 
I.-VIII., ‘‘On Compulsory Labor,”’ &c. 
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000, while the products of their labor 
were scarcely valued at $25,000,000. 

From the side of the workmen all in- 
centive to labor was gone; from the side 
of the Government new schemes were 
sought with which to meet the dilemma. 
The more intelligent of the Communist 
leaders saw the necessity of abandoning 
the nationalization of industries and 
placing Russian industrial life upon a 
new basis, even if they did not revert to 
the old. 


DRASTIC MEASURES ADOPTED 


But what was the new system to be? 
Confidence, co-operation and compromise 
had been driven out by mistrust and class 
hatred. Rewards and bonuses were of- 


fered to encourage and stimulate. They 
proved valueless. The next step was to 
introduce factory regulations which 


would be considered severe in a penal 
institution. Strikes were put down with 
an iron hand. All larger industry was 
placed under the special control and di- 
rection of the Supreme Soviet of National 
Economy, while minor and home indus- 
tries were directed by the provincial and 
district economic councils. 

Still the output steadily diminished, 
and the workmen melted’away. Rykov, 
the head of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, stated that: 

One of the most dangerous phenomena 
of present-day economic life is the dis- 
appearance of that most valuable asset 
of any productivity—of live, experienced, 
skilled labor power. This lack has now 
reached such unprecedented proportions 
that we are unable to utilize certain 
establishments even when provided with 
raw material, only because of the lack of 
skilled labor. 

As to the lack of labor, this statement 
is correct; as regards the stock of raw 
material, it is more dubious. The fact 
that many of the most experienced hands 
had left the factories early under the 
Soviet régime, had become Government 
functionaries, and were drawing the 
largest pay and supplies for the least 
work, was one factor in the reduction of 
laborers. 

Krassin saw that the oniy resource 
was to throw communistic ballast over- 
board and revert in factory management 
to a closer imitation of capitalistic meth- 


cds. After a bitter fight the leaders 
agreed to the only terms on which Kras- 
sin felt it possible to remain in office, 
namely: 

All workmen’s Soviets to preserve only 
a consultative power. 

The heads of administration to work 
under personal, not collective, responsi- 
bility, and to be empowered to reintro- 
duce discipline ana subordination. 

Politics to be eliminated. 

Instead of daily wages, piece work: and 
premiums for good work to be introduced. 

Overtime work to be permitted. 

It was a bitter pill for the fanatics to 

swallow, but they saw no other alterna- 
tive. 


Even these changes have proved pow- 
ezless to repair the damage done by 
Communist economics, and the second 
World’s Congress of the Third Interna- 
tional, meeting in Moscow, was faced 
with a problem that could not be evaded. 
The Russian Communists will have to 
settle it by themselves, for their intoler- 
ance keeps from their council table the 
Western Socialists, who refuse to aban- 
don universal suffrage and parliamen- 
tary methods. 


AT PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Two bitterly opposed factions 
each other in the Kremlin. On one side 
stand those who would retrace their 
false steps and go further than Krassin 
in his factory regulations, even to leav- 
ing the path of nationalization, for Lenin 
and some of his adherents see the futil- 
ity of factory management by specialists 
and directors as long as professional 
labor organizations and factory commit- 
tees with administrative control continue 
to exist. Their opponents refuse to give 
way, seeing the very foundations cf 
Communism rocking, by abandonment of 
their first principles. 


face 


The matter will brook no delay, for 
Russian trade and industry are things of 
the past, and the people will soon under- 
stand that the blockade was not respen- 
sible for their sufferings. 

Two events have lately served to extri- 
cate the Bolshevist leaders from a well- 
nigh desperate political situation—the 
virtual breaking down of the blockade 
and the Polish campaign. For a time at 
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least the Government can employ. Brit- 
ain’s new proposals for effective propa- 
ganda. The Polish campaign, though 
disastrous, has. distracted all attention 
from internal affairs. The dangerously 
successful propaganda attack upon Tur- 
key, Persia, Afghanistan, India and 
China will, unless Bolshevist demands 
are too exorbitant, allow Tchitcherin to 
force Lloyd George very far. 

To the north of Poland the little Re- 
public of Lithuania, ignored and despised 
by the former kingdom to which its 
ducal crown had so long been united, 
only really desired one object, the return 
of its old capital, Vilna. The taking of 
Vilna by the Bolsheviki meant coming 
to an eleventh-hour understanding with 
Lithuania, by which a conquered Vilna 
was offered for an open German-Russian 


highway. Not only will the German 
commercial traveler be able to reach 
Russian markets and concessions unrno- 
lested, but Russian Communist propa- 
ganda may flow unchecked westward to 
Germany. 

The Third Communist International 
and the Soviet leaders have reached the 
parting of the ways, and unless other 
political or economic factors enter, the 
day of reckoning cannot be many months 
off. Uninterfered with in their working 
out of their own country’s salvation, with 
their harbors open and free, they will 
have no reasonable cause of complaint, 
no excuses to offer the poor, swindled 
people. They will finally have to accept 
such terms as will make intercourse pos- 
sible with free democracies, and for the 
time being may save their own faces. 


Japan’s Financial Crisis 


A Close Observer’s Analysis of Its Causes and Its Results 
By A. MORGAN YOUNG 


[MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JAPAN CHRONICLE] 


The writer of this article is one of the editors of an influential English daily 
and weekly newspaper published at Kobe, Japan, and he here presents to the 
readers of CURRENT History an illuminating study of a situation that is of imme- 


diate interest to the American public. 


really healthy, Japan enjoyed her 
healthiest development during the 
war. The call for exports was un- 
limited. The possibilities of import were 
strictly limited, and Japan had, as far as 
possible, to supply her own needs while 
catering to the needs of other nations. 
There were wild extravagances by cer- 
tain profiteers. Freights at 1,500 shil- 
lings a ton brought prosperity to the 
geisha as well as to the shipowner, but 
on the whole it was an industrious, 
frugal and highly remunerative life. 
One shadow oppressed it—the fear that 
even the best of wars must end. False 
reports caused minor panics, but these 
“ Wolf! ” cries soon ceased to have any 
effect. During the latter days of the 
German retreat, when it became certain 


| stupendous growth can ever be 





that the end was near, some of the bigger 
men unloaded, and this caused a heavy 
slump when the armistice was signed, 
but it was the realization of this unload- 
ing rather than the armistice itself 
which caused the depression, and it quick- 
ly passed away. It soon became appar- 
ent that business was going to be better 
than ever—that, until Europe’s indus- 
tries were reconstructed, the world 
wanted everything Japan could make. 
But Japan was near the end of her 
manufacturing resources. Her machin- 
ery was worn out, and her own natural 
products were few. It was necessary to 
refit. Money was plentiful, and there 
now began a remarkable swing around in 
the balance of trade. This balance of 
trade, it may be mentioned, had for 
years been a nightmare to Japanese 
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statesmen. Japan was a debtor country, 
but she imported more than she exported, 
nor could the most unreasonable of 
tariffs bring about the “ favorable ” bal- 
ance desired. How the war and the boom 
after the war affected this balance may 
be best seen in a few figures, as shown 
in the following table: 


TABLE SHOWING WAR’S EFFECTS ON 
TRADE BALANCE OF JAPAN. 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
1914.. 595,735,000 591,101,000 *4,634,000 
1915.. 532,450,000 708,306,000 +165,846,000 
1916.. 756,428,000 1,127,468,000 7+371,040,000 
1917.. 1,035,811,000 1,603,005,000 7567,194,000 
1918.. 1,668,143,000 1,962,100,000 7293,957,C00 
1919.. 2,173,460,000 2,098,873,000 *74,587,000 
1920. .¢1,617,404,000 1,138,836,000 *478,568,000 


*Imports. jExports. {Six months. 


In this table we have in six months an 
excess of imports not far short of the 
value of the whole export trade in the 
year preceding the war. Yet no small 
part of it was a provident outlay, spent 
on raw materials and the machinery for 
handling them. There was this notable 
development, however: first, whatever 
was required was bought regardless of 
cost; secondly, there was a passion for 
capitalization; and, thirdly, there was an 
enormous increase in wages. Moreover, 
the growing figures in the trade totals 
represent much more an increase in price 
than in quantity. 


THE CAUSES AT WORK 


The first of these items—purchase re- 
gardless of price—brought about the 
chief shock when the inevit-ble slump 
came last March, for ther» was some 
danger that the whole fabric of finance 
would collapse through the large ad- 
vances made on depreciated goods being 
irrecoverable. In illustration of the pas- 
sion for capitalization it will suffice here 
to cite the agitations conducted by share- 
holders in the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
the Kanegafuchi spinning mills (perhaps 
the two soundest and most solidly re- 
munerative concerns in the whole of 
Japan) to force a reluctant directorate 
to increase capital when they had in 
hand more cash than they could spend. 
With these examples of how the fires of 
speculation were fanned amid the solid 
timbers, the rapid envelopment of the 
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rest of the structure in devouring specu- 
lation may be imagined. 


The third factor—the rise of wages— 
was in sone respects the most serious of 
all. Japan’s manufacturers got through 
their most prosperous time before the 
labor problem became serious. In August, 
1918, the people, exasperated at the suc- 
cess of the rice brokers in forcing up 
the price of rice far above the increase 
in wages, rioted all over the country. But 
the post-war koom was just then at its 
beginning. It was realized that labor 
unrest during this period would ruin 
everything, and since then it has been a 
case of “ask and have.” The orderly 
strike has been developed into a fine art, 
and during 1919 there was an all-round 
increase in wages so extraordinary that 
in some lines of skilled workmanship 
Wages are in excess of the pre-war Brit- 
ish level, without half the British effi- 
ciency. The fact that costs of production 
in Japan had become higher than in 
America was-attracting serious attention 
when the slump came. There had, how- 
ever, been no more food riots, though 
prices were higher than ever. 


AMERICAN DEMAND FOR SILK 


No single factor contributed so largely 
to the Japanese boom as the American 
demand for raw silk. Many a year it 
has saved the financial situation, and 
during the past six years, while it has 
doubled in quantity, it has more than 
doubled in price. These figures of the 
export of raw silk to the United States 
are illuminative: 

(Roughly 1 Ib.) 


Kin. Yen. 
WRI as ibliwaeiens 13,340,000 125,909,000 
SRR is Siiece wesc ues 27,529,000 C00, 843,000 
1920 (six months). 7,990,000 242,557,000 


In spite of the heavy. falling off in 
quantity it will be seen that the price is 
more than satisfactory. Of silk exports 
in 1914 the average price was 9 yen per 
kin. In 1919 it was 21 yen. For the first 
six months of 1920 it was 30 yen. And 
this figure of 30 yen is the more remark- 
able because it includes the months of 
May and June, in which exports aver- 
aged, respectively, 24 yen and 17 yen per 
kin, besides declining in quantity to less 
than one-third of the exports of the pros- 
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perous months. Nothing contributed 
more to Japan’s present embarrassments, 
therefore, than the discovery by Amer- 
ican consumers that they were paying 
more than they liked to for “luxury” 
goods. 

The other great industries of cotton 
‘manufacture and. shipbuilding have also 
played an important part, and their trib- 
ulations have contributed largely to the 
present general depression. In shipbuild- 
ing the decline has not keen nearly so 
great as might be assumed from the fact 
that of 160 shipyards over 120 are wiped 
out. These 120 were nearly all very 
small concerns, many of them construct- 
ors of wooden ships that often did not 
survive one voyage. The order taken for 
the United States Shipping Board (the 
famous “ships for steel” contract) has 
held up the shipbuilding industry, and 
now that a slump has become unavoida- 
ble the enormous navy estimates passed 
by the extraordinary session of the Im- 
perial Diet in July insure ample work 
in all the principal yards for a long time 
to come. Much more serious in connec- 
tion with shipping is the less of the war 
monopoly, the entry of American compe- 
tition and the decline in freights. Apart 
from the favorable balance of trade, the 
high freights earned by Japanese ships 
during the boom were in themselves an 
enormous revenue—though visible only 
in a growing fleet, great office blocks, 
and 100 per cent. dividends. 

There is now a prospect of much idle 
shipping. The running of Japanese ships, 
owing to the forcing up of wages, is no 
longer cheap. It is said to come between 
British and American. And there is a 
bitter struggle now going on over the 
reduction of wages and the increasing 
employment of Chinese. The California 
attitude toward the Japanese farmer is 
mild and benevolent compared with the 
Japanese sailor’s attitude toward the 
Chinese interloper. 


PROFITEERING IN COTTON GOODS 


As regards the part the cottcn indus- 
try has played in the depression the Chi- 
nese boycott has been much exaggerated. 
In no great industry was the profiteer- 
ing so gross as in cotton. The brokers 
had the whole yarn trade in their own 





hands, making long forward contracts 
with the mills and combining to keep up 
prices. The falling off in the export of 
yarn in China was due less to the boy- 
cott than to this exaltation of price. Ex- 
ports were, of course, much cheaper than 
domestic prices (that is the case with 
nearly all Japanese products), but they 
were not cheap enough. However, it was 
one of the complications of the trade 
that the brokers sold the yarn to the 
weavers for less than it cost them, and 
took the product at their own price, and 
as the increase in exportation of piece 
goods to China increased vastly more 
than the export of yarn declined, it is 
obvious that the boycott, though it un- 
doubtedly worried certain retailers in 
China, had no very profound influence 
on trade. 

The immediate cause of the slump was 
the Bank of Japan’s action in refusing 
to lend any more money to the private 
banks, and its calling in of the loans 
falling due. There have been some petty 
scandals about influential people having 
the tip to sell out, but that is a detail. 
The Bank of Japan was wise in the 
promptitude with which it recognized the 
fact that American and European prices 
were going to suffer convulsions. Japan’s 
profits during the war and the post-war 
boom would amply cover all her commit- 
ments, but the orders placed abroad for 
goods, although largely consisting of 
equipment for fresh industry, were 
placed regardless of price. They could 
hardly be checked while the export trade 
was also increasing, and while the prices 
of Japan’s chief exports were even more 
extravagantly in excess of the normal 
than were those of her imports, the point 
had been reached where any stoppage in 
returns (at inflated prices) meant dis- 
aster. Cotton and silk were already fluc- 
tuating wildly, and the efflorescence of 
small shipyards had disappeared from 
the coasts. The Bank of Japan was not 
2 moment too soon. 


EFFORTS AT READJUSTMENT 


As for the remedies sought they have 
been merely relaxations of the bank’s 
decree, with corresponding relaxations 
filtering downward to the proletariat. 
The Bank of Japan has been less strict 
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than it promised. A few millions here 
and a few millions there have been lent 
for the purpose of stopping a sudden 
rot, but in the main those concerned 
have been left to deal in their own way 
with the situation created by a sudden 
fall in prices and a cutting off of credit. 

Most notable have been the movements 
of the yarn brokers, whose hold over the 
m'lls has already been described. They 
have seen the price of their commodity 
decline over 50 per cent. in a couple of 
months, and though they all became mill- 
ionaires during the boom they are un- 
willing to disgorge. Many, of course, 
have not preserved the wherewithal to 
disgorge, and one or two have -sought 
the popular short cut out of trouble 
“ with a bare bodkin.” 


Owing to the complications of the 
trade the mills find it very difficult to 
dispense with the brokers, greedy para- 
sites as they are, so they have, after 
much argument, submitted to the follow- 
ing: Sixty-five per cent. of their con- 
tracts made when yarn was well over 
700 yen a bale are being revised to the 
price on July 9, when it was not much 
more than 300 yen. The price as between 
mill and broker was always much less 
than the market price, so it is impossi- 
ble to gather any very precise idea of 
the amount involved, but it is a 65 per 
cent. evasion of contract. Even at this 
there are some defaulters, and the rest 
wriggle powerfully to avoid their re- 
sponsibility and to shift this burden also 
to the mills. 

Meanwhile the mills have to pay their 
full contract price for forward contracts 
of raw cotton, and in many cases it is 
these very brokers dodging their 65 per 
cent. who are insisting on the fulfillment 
of contracts in respect of raw cotton. 
The mills have large reserves, can raise 
mortgages, are working short time, and 
can cut wages. Against all these re- 
sources the broker can only cut his 
throat. So the shareholders and the work 
people pay. Similar compromises have 
been made in many trades, the flannel- 
ette compromise being one in which there 
has been particularly acrimonious dis- 
cussion. “ Compromise” in Japan al- 
ways means the partial foregoing of a 





legal claim or the partial submission to 
an illegal one. Fertilizer also provides a 
salient example of the compromise sys- 
tem, and it is mentioned here because 
the fertilizer trade exhibits very marked- 
ly another of the expedients adopted in 
order to ameliorate the depression. Sul- 
phate of ammonia and Chilean nitre are 
being exported to any customer abroad 
who will offer a passable price. The idea 
is not to be content with a small profit 
or even to cut a loss, but to create such 
a shortage in Japan that a good profit 
may, after all, be wrung from the con- 
sumer. Pulp has been re-exported in 
large quantities, and many other com- 
modities. Then there are the re-exports 
of goods of which the importer simply 
cannot (or will not) take delivery, the 
more honorable of such firms asking the 
seller to dispose of the goods elsewhere 


’ at their risk and expense. 


MANY ORDERS CANCELED 


And, of course, cancellations have been 
enormous. It has to be remembered that 
the stoppage came just when buying was 
in full spate. Though America had more 
than taken the place of Britain as a sup- 
plier to Japan, it is probable that Brit- 
ain has suffered more by cancellations. 
The falling off in British exports to 
Japan was more in consequence of the 
ruin of British industries by the war 
than for lack of orders. Since the war 
orders have been pouring into Britain in 
vast quantities, in spite of its being im- 
possible to promise early delivery. Just 
as British industry was getting into its 
stride again for the execution of these 
orders they were all canceled. It is stated 
(in the Japanese press) that two months’ 
cancellations of orders for British wool- 
ens amount to 60,000,000 yen. 

The end is not yet. The smaller con- 
cerns have mostly cut their losses, and 
are beginning to move again, but the big- 
ger ones are still in the quagmire. No- 
body fulfills his contracts, and so the 
losses are passed on, but there have been 
few big failures, and the biggest firms 
are often in the most precarious position. 
One of the largest lately refused to take 
delivery of a consignment of so easily 
disposed of and so profitable a commod- 
ity as heroin. 
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Meanwhile the banks, by their extreme 
caution, have long since emerged from 
their penniless condition, and are, while 
refusing the safest advances, complain- 
ing of the lack of profitable fields for 
the investment of funds. At this moment 
comes an issue of Government bonds, 
and the Siberian adventure makes it cer- 
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tain that these issues will greatly in- 
crease in the near future. This leaves it 
an open question how far it was pure 
astuteness and how far a warning of 
military necessities which caused the 
Bank of Japan to close down at the mo- 
ment it did. 
Kobe, Japan, Aug. 24, 1920. 


The Russo-Polish ‘eddies 


Picturesque Details of the Riga Peace Conference—Summary 
of the Terms Agreed Upon 


[PERIop ENDED OcT. 15, 1920] 


POLAND 
| a military position, after 


her brilliantly successful counter- 

stroke which drove the Bolsheviki 

outof Poland,continued strong,and 
though the sensational triumphs of the 
great offensive ceased, the successive of- 
ficial communiqués told a story of con- 
tinuous Bolshevist retreat and demoral- 
ization. The Poles, in their stride from 
the Pripet region south to the Dniester, 
moved eastward, drove the Red troops 
back at various points, and captured 
large quantities of war material and 
great numbers of prisoners. 


By Sept. 17 successes had been won 
along a front of approximately 240 
miles, and Lutsk, an important fortified 
city, was taken, giving the Poles control 
of more than half of the fortified 
triangle formed by Lutsk, Dubno and 
Rovno. Northeast of the Dniester they 
were aided and supported by Ukrainian 
forces. A few days later the Bolshevist 
forces were being driven out of Eastern 
Galicia by a general Polish advance 
along the southern front: Dubno, the 
second link in the fortress triangle, was 
taken, and Rovno, the last link, was being 
aimed for. 

In addition to this southeasterly offen- 
sive the Poles toward the end of Septem- 
ber began an offensive on their north- 
east front, the objective of which was 
Grodno. Polish cavalry pursuing Bolshe- 
vist forces in this region reached and 


took Lida on Sept. 29. The Polish ad- 
vance in this sector was headed toward 
Vilna and greatly alarmed the Lithuan- 
ians, who soon became actively hostile. 
[See Lithuania.] North of the Pripet 
the Red forces were also forced to re- 
treat, though they opposed a stubborn 
resistance. 

The Soviet defeat on the whole north- 
ern front was virtually complete by. Sept. 
30; the Soviet troops were fleeing in 
disorder eastward, and the Poles were 
in close pursuit. Expert military opin- 
ion agreed that this Polish success elim- 
inated the Fall offensive which Trotzky 
had prepared. Messages received from 
the Grodno-Dida sector On Oct. 1 said 
that virtually all of the Fourth Bolshe- 
vist Army had been captured by the 
Poles, almost the whole staff had been 
taken, and prisoners to the number of 
26,000 made. The pursuing cavalry by 
Oct. 3 had reached a point within forty- 
five miles of Minsk, the scene of the 
recent unsuccessful peace negotiations 
between the Poles and Russians. In va- 
rious sectors the Bolsheviki were almost 
in a state of collapse. President Pilsudski 
was personally directing the drive, which 
by this time had resulted in the defeat of 
sixteen Bolshevist divisions, the taking 
of 42,000 prisoners, and the capture of 
large quantities of armored cars,machine 
guns, vehicles, ammunition and other war 
material. With the Red forces in the 
Crimea also being pushed back, and 
Wrangel growing ever stronger, the 
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military situation looked very dark for 
the Bolsheviki. Trotzky’s efforts to se- 
cure new forces by conscription in the 
eastern provinces failed, both the. work- 
men‘and the peasants refusing to serve. 
This desperate state of affairs on the 


field helped the peace negotiations in . 


Riga. The new peace conference opened 
on Sept. 21. The main Polish delegates 
left Warsaw on Sept. 14 on a special 
train for Danzig; here they boarded a 
British destroyer, which conveyed them 
to Riga. The delegation was the same 
as at Minsk, except that General 
Listowski had been withdrawn and M. 
Bankowski, Mayor of Vilna, and M. 
Wasilevski, Polish Envoy to Esthonia, 
had been added. The rest of the dele- 
gation reached Riga by train from Libau. 
The Lettish capital, weary of war and 
parleys, paid small attention to the 
coming conference, the main feeling being 
one of exultation over the fact that the 
Bolsheviki had been driven out of Latvia, 
and hostility to the presence of the 
Bolsheviki, headed by Adolph Joffe. 

Preliminary details for the first meet- 
ings were arranged by the respective sec- 
retaries of each commission. The first 
official meeting between M. Dombski, 
head of the Polish delegation, and M. 
Joffe took place on Sept. 18 at the 
Schwarzhaupterhaus, one of the oldest 
and most remarkable buildings in this 
part of Europe, built in the early four- 
teenth century as the headquarters for 
an order known as the “ Blackheaded 
Knights.” Dombski and Joffe met here 
for a second preliminary conference in 
the afternoon of the same day. M. Joffe 
drove to it in a shining limousine, which 
had belonged to the late Emperor of 
Russia and which flew the red flag; the 
Polish plenipotentiary arrived in a 
dilapidated one-horse carriage. 

The first plenary session opened on 
Sept. 21. Its most striking figure, beyond 
all question, was M. Joffe, who arrived 
in his red-flagged imperial limousine. As 
he stepped down he looked, with his per- 
fectly cut black coat, his creased, striped 
trousers, neat hat and well-fitting gray 
suede gloves—a combination set off by 
a gold-rimmed pince nez through which 
gleamed piercing black eyes—the picture 
of a prosperous banker or successful 





M. DOMBSKI 
Head of the Polish Peace Delegation at Riga, 
and assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Polish Government. 


business man. Joffe entered the room 
with a confidence based upon personal 
participation in many similar confer- 
ences, and walking straight to the as- 
sembled Polish delegates, shook hands 
with M. Dombski, his chief opponent in 
the coming duel of wits. There was noth- 
ing distinctive about the other members 
of the Bolshevist delegation, who looked 
and dressed like a gathering of typical 
trade unionists of the older school. One 
of them wore a nondescript khaki uni- 
form. The Poles, on the other hand, 
were accompanied by several staff offi- 
cers in correct regulation uniforms. 


The session was opened by M. Meiro- 
witch, the Lettish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who, in his address of welcome, 
expressed the belief that the labors of 
the Riga Conference would be crowned 
by “a peace which will be a solid peace 
based on the principles of justice and 
true democracy.” M. Dombski voiced 
Poland’s appreciation of Latvia’s hos- 
pitality. Most of the time was devoted 
to credentials. The gray day shed a dull 
light through the cathedral-like windows 
of the historic Schwarzhaupterhaus, en- 
shrouding the delegates in a mediaeval 
gloom. 
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ADOLPH JOFFE 
Head of Soviet Peace Delegation at Riga 
(© Underwood ¢ Underwood). 


At the next formal session the Polish 
delegates came prepared to present 
counterproposals to the Soviet terms 
offered at Minsk. They were consider- 
ably taken back by an_ unexpected 
manoeuvre executed by M. Joffe, when 
he rose and presented to the Poles the 
terms of the Moscow Government for an 
armistice, combined with an ultimatum 
that Soviet Russia would start a Winter 
campaign if an armistice were not con- 
cluded within ten days. This declaration 
came to the Poles as a complete surprise, 
and they were unable to make any direct 
reply to the new terms proposed. It was 
generally conceded that the Bolsheviki 
had won a tactical advantage by this 
sledge-hammer method of pushing the 
negotiations to a swift conclusion. 

The declaration opened by accusing the 
Entente of driving the Poles toward a 
Winter campaign with the desire of de- 
stroying both Poland and Russia. The 
Soviet would agree to self-determination 
for the territory in dispute, namely 
White Russia, Lithuania and_ the 
Ukraine, and desired Poland to recognize 
their independence. They would further 


agree to a plebiscite in East Galicia, and 
would not insist on Soviet methods, in 
view of the fact that Galicia was not 
Sovietized. The Poles, however, must 
recognize the Soviets as now existing in 
other countries. Discussions of methods 
would be deferred, in order to expedite 
the conclusion of peace. Regarding 
boundaries, an armistice and preliminary 
peace would be signed on the basis of a 
line between Russia and Poland which 
would run considerably to the east of 
the frontier fixed by the allied Supreme 
Council on Dec. 3, 1919 (the so-called 
Curzon line); Eastern Galicia remain- 
ing considerably to the west of this 
frontier. 

The complete capitulation of the Soviet 
Government on all the terms which the 
Poles had refused to accept at Minsk was 
brief, categorical and sweeping. It read 
as follows: 

The Russian Soviet Government, taking 
cognizance of the declaration of the 
Polish delegation of the unacceptability 
from its point of view of the original 
terms of the Russo-Ukranian delegation 
concerning the reduction in the numerical 
strength of the Polish Army, concerning 
the demobilization of Polish war indus- 
tries and the surrendering of arms, and 
concerning the return of the railway be- 
tween Volkovisk and Grajevo to the Soviet 
Government, renounce these terms, and 
express readiness to approach the allied 
Ukrainian Republic with the same end in 
view. 

The statement ended by declaring that 
the Soviet Government would consider 
itself entitled to change these proposed 
terms if an armistice agreement were 
not signed within ten days. This brought 
the effect of the ultimatum to Oct. 5: 
If the Poles did not accept the Soviet 
proposals by that date, M.Joffe declared, 
the Moscow Government would know that 
they elected to continue the war, and 
endure the resultant Winter campaign 
“under pressure of the imperialistic 
Entente.” 

The Polish delegation took these new 
proposals under consideration. M. Domb- 
ski then presented the Polish preliminary 
terms, which had been previously pre- 
pared. They included the following eleven 
provisions: 


1. Recognition of the sovereignty of 
Poland by Soviet Russia and no interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs. 
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DRISSA SOUTHWARD TO THE RUMANIAN BORDER 


2. The determination of boundaries not 
in a spirit of historical revenge, but on a 
basis of just conciliation of vital interests. 

8. That the contracting parties be al- 


upon Poland because it was formerly a 
part of the Russian Empire; also, recipro- 
cal renouncement of rights to Government 
property. 



















lowed ample time in which to formulate 
treaty terms. 

4. That both powers agree to free cul- 
tural, linguistic and religious develop- 
ment. 

5. Renunciation of restitution in any 
form by Poland of the expenses of the 
Polish-Soviet war. 

6. Exchange of war prisoners and a 
refund of expenses for their main- 
tenance. 

7. On the signing of the peace pre- 
liminaries mixed commissions to be cre- 
ated, to effect an exchange of civilian 
prisoners and the delivery of hostages. 

8. Mutual amnesty for Russian and 
Polish citizens. 

9. Immediate negotiations for the con- 
clusion of a treaty. 

10. Immediately after the signature of 
the treaty the opening of negotiations for 
arranging communications and commer- 
cial and economic affairs. 

11. No obligations or duties to devolve 


It was subsequently stated that the 
complete and sudden yielding by the Bol- 
sheviki of all points contested by the 
Poles was in acocrdance with a direct 
order from Moscow received only the 
previous night and decided upon at a 
meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee representing all the Russian 
Soviets, held on Sept. 23. Only a few 
days before Joffe had declared em- 
phatically that the delegation would in- 
sist on Polish disarmament. This the 
Russians knew the Poles would never 
concede, and their renouncement of this 
condition was interpreted as evidencing 
the extreme anxiety of the Soviet rulers 
to make peace. 


News of the sudden death of General 
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GENERAL JOSEPH HALLER 
Conspicuous in recent Polish operations, 
and former Supreme Commander of 
Polish forces in France 


(@ International) 


Polivanov, one of the Soviet delegates, 
was received on Saturday, Sept. 25, while 
the conference was still in session. The 
meeting was immediately adjourned until 
Monday, Sept. 27. General Polivanov 
had been a weil-known military leader 
under the old régime. He had been ap- 
pointed War Minister by the Czar after 
the dismissal of General Sukhomlinov, 
and rendered excellent service during 
the remainder of the war. 


‘At the session of Sept. 27 M. Dombski 
made formal reply to the Soviet in- 
sistance on a time limit for the ac- 
ceptance of the new proposals. He de- 
clared that such an ultimatum was a 
hindrance to a satisfactory settlement. 
He declared that Poland could prove at 
length the responsibility of Russia for 
provoking and prolonging the war, and 
defined frankly what the Poles believed 
to be the Bolshevist interpretation of the 
terms “self-determination of nations ” 
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and “national independence.” Poland, 
however, he continued, would waive dis- 
cussion of all principles and would con- 
sent to have the commission begin work 
at once. M. Joffe curtly declared that 
the last point: was the only one of im- 
portance in the Polish Chairman’s ad- 
dress. It was. then agreed to appoint 
four committees—territorial, legal, eco- 
nomic and financial, and general—to 
take up immediately the discussion of 
the Polish proposals as a preliminary 
basis. . These committees were appointed 
and immediately set to work. Trotzky 
. ° ° . Vie . 
at this date, in an interview given in 
Moscow, declared: 

If the Poles refuse peace on those terms, 
this will convince the most backward 
peasant in the darkest corner that it is _ 
impossible to obtain peace without a fight 
to the finish. 

It was decided that the negotiations 
should be secret. Meantime the Polish 
delegation awaited the reply of Warsaw 
to the Soviet peace proposals, which M. 
Dombski had at once transmitted. The 
decision of the Polish Government was 
slow in coming, and nearly a week elapsed 
before .the delegations met again, At 
last the Polish reply to the Soviet pro- 
posals arrived, and on the evening of 
Oct. 5 M. Joffe and M. Dombski mutually 
agreed on terms as a basis for the sign- 
ing of an armistice. Hostilities were to 
cease on Friday, Oct. 8. The full terms 
of the agreement had not been published 
when these pages went to press, but their 
general substance may be outlined as 
follows: 

The Bolsheviki shall recognize fully the 
independence and sovereignty of Poland, 
and shall desist from all subversive 
propaganda in Poland. Polish national 
treasures shall be restored. A boundary 
line shall be accepted beginning to. the 
east of Dvinsk, running south through 
Baranovitchi, Luniniets and Sarny, and 
practically along the German line of 1915 
to the Rumanian boundary. This boundary 
shall cut off Lithuania entirely from Rus- 
sia, granting Poland a corridor between. 
The Poles shall acquiesce in whatever 
government the Russians shall set up in 
White Russia and the Ukraine, and will 
not insist on any special form of govern- 
ment. The question of East Galicia shall 
be settled between Warsaw and the Allies, 
the Russians abandoning their claims to 
this region. 


Feverish activity was displayed by the 
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two delegations. For two days and nights 
they worked without rest, not leaving 
the Schwarzhaupterhaus, to which their 
food was brought. It was found impos- 
sible to complete the arrangements with- 
out the holding of further sessions run- 
ning into the following week. The two 
sides found themselves still at odds on 
certain points, such as the amount Rus- 
sia should pay Poland as indemnity, the 
length of the armistice, and the time 
when notice for the breaking of the 
armistice must be given. 

These last-hour obstacles were finally 
overcome. The question of indemnity 
was deferred to final negotiations. The 
period of ratification was changed from 
twenty-five days to three weeks. Oct. 12 
was fixed on as the date for the cere- 
mony of signing the armistice. The an- 
nouncement that the preliminary peace 
was to be signed brought great crowds 
to the square surrounding the “ Black- 
head ” House. 

The treaty was signed in the evening 
of Oct. 12 in the Black Knight’s Hall 
under the eyes of the painted likenesses 
of former Czars. It was a long and 
tedious ceremony, as the whole treaty of 
nearly thirty articles was read three 
separate times, in the Polish, Russian 
and Ukrainian versions. 

M. Joffe and the Bolshevist delegation 
entered the hall first, and were followed 
by M. Dombski and the Polish delegation. 
The Russians took their seats first at a 
long table, with Joffe in the centre. 
When the Polish delegation seated them- 
selves on the other side the Russians 
rose and bowed their greetings. Joffe 
and Dombski leaned across the table 
and shook hands. Without further 
formality Joffe rose and _— began 
to read the Russian text of the 
preliminary armistice covenant. About 
200 people, including prominent Lettish 
officials, crowded the small room, many 
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of them standing. Dombski read the 
Polish text, Manuilski the Ukrainian. A 
general interchange of courtesies and 
felicitations followed, and Dombski, in a 
short address, said that he believed this 
preliminary agreement would lead to a 
permanent peace. Joffe, in a brief ad- 
dress before the signing, referred to-the 
peace as “a peace without victor and 
without vanquished.” 

M. Joffe then opened the embossed 
copies of the armistice treaty, which lay 
on the table before him, and inscribed 
his signature. The Russians signed first 
merely because M. Joffe, by a system of 
alternation agreed upon with M. Domb- 
ski, happened to be occupying the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Day. The other 
signatures followed, and formal if pro- 
visional peace had been concluded be- 
tween the two Slavic nations which for 
so many months had been engaged in 
almost incessant warfare. The entire 
ceremony was over at 7:30 P. M. 

The general feeling was one of relief. 
Only the militant element on either side 
was dissatisfied and pessimistic. The 
extreme radicals among the Russians de- 
plored the cutting off of Soviet Russia 
from Germany, and the delivery to 
Poland of 4,000,000 Russians. The 
Lithuanians were highly incensed over 
the granting of the corridor that cut 
them off from Russia. All in all, how- 
ever, the agreement was praised as a 
fair and equitable arrangement upon 
both sides. To Soviet Russia, fully con- 
scious of the disasters threatening it 
from the combined onslaughts of Poles, 
Ukrainians and South Russian armies, 
it came both as relief and satisfaction. 
The outlook for ratification was con- 
sidered wholly favorable. One immediate 
effect expected was the freeing of Soviet 
Russia’s hands to concentrate its attacks 
upon General Wrangel in the south, and 
to eliminate him from the number of its 


active foes. 











Ominous Clouds Over Moscow 


Soviet Government Facing Results of Reverses in Polish War— 
Increasing Signs of Revol. 


RUSSIA 


those who follow closely the course 
Ta events in Russia there can be no 
doubt that the Soviet Government is 
now facing one of its most critical mo- 
ments. Charged openly by France and 
the United States with deceit and double- 
dealing in its diplomacy, the Moscow 
Government’s fondest hope was that 
Great Britain, at least, by completing 
the trade discussions carried on by 
Kamenev and Krassin in London, would 
grant the Soviet régime virtual recogni- 
tion. This was dashed to the ‘ground by 
the Daily Herald exposure and Kam- 
cnev’s ignominious departure from Eng- 
land after.a stormy scene with the Brit- 
ish. Premier. . That the stern and un- 
equivocal condemnation of the duplicity 
of the Soviet Government’s foreign pol- 
icy issued. by the United States through 
Secretary Colby was justified was shown 
by this unscrupulous attempt of Kam- 
enev to meddle with the political situa- 
tion in England, and to subsidize an or- 
gan of the public press. 

In addition to its diplomatic fiascos, 
the Soviet Republic found itself com- 
pelled to face disaster on the military 
front. The Poles, after routing and 
driving back the Bolshevist invaders on 
every side, more than held their own, 
and the Bolsheviki found themselves in- 
capable of retrieving their lost advan- 
tage. The seriousness of the situation 
at the Polish front was admitted by the 
Soviet officials, who also frankly ad- 
mitted in the Soviet press and otherwise 
the growing menace of General Wrangel 
in the south, whom the French are ac- 
tively supporting. 

With all its other difficulties, the Mos- 
cow oligarchy found its security threat- 
ened by internal troubles: by strikes in 
the Soviet factories, by revolts of peas- 
ants, and by what was tantamount to a 
revolt in its much fostered army, on 
which all its successes have depended. 
These, added to the conditions of cold, 


hunger and epidemic prevailing through- 
out the land, made the lot of the Bolshe- 
vist Government, and of the unfortunate 
Russian people, far from enviable. 

With M. Kamenev’s precipitate de- 
parture from England, his colleague, M. 
Krassin, was left as head of the Russian 
trade delegation. As no charges of 
propaganda or unlawful political activ- 
ity had been made against him by Lloyd 
George, Krassin was free to proceed 
with trade arrangements, though he now 
carried a heavy burden of public dis- 
favor, as Kamenev’s conduct reflected 
upon the whole Bolshevist delegation. 
M. Krassin’s feeling about the Kamenev- 
Daily Herald scandal was said to be one 
of consternation. He had effected what- 
ever had been accomplished toward a 
resumption of trade. Not much, it must 
be confessed, had been done, beyond the 
placing of a contract for cloth with a 
group of English speculators. 

M. Litvinov, living in luxury at the 
Grand Hotel in Christiania, Norway, has 
apparently accomplished even less. The 
fault, however, seems to lie with him, 
rather than with the Norwegians. [See 
Norway. ] 

As the British authorities refused to 
allow Kamenev to return to London, the 
Soviet of People’s Commissaries, toward 
the end of September, decided to replace 
Kamenev by Dr. Ryanasov, a well-known 
Bolshevist agitator and one of the chief 
leaders of the Third International. He 
and his secretary reached Stockholm on 
Sept. 23, en route to London. Ryanasov, 
a man of about 50, a doctor by profes- 
sion, took an active part in the organi- 
zation of trade unions after the outbreak 
of the revolution. He was a bitter op- 
poser of the war and unfavorable to 
allied interests. His preaching of in- 
discipline and the abolition of all forms 
of military punishment did much to 
undermine Kerensky’s: short rule. 

The strained feeling between Great 
Britain and the Moscow Government was 
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intensified by. the continued refusal of 
the latter to release British prisoners of 
war. Correspondence between Earl Cur- 
zon, British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and M. Krassin was pub- 
lished by The Daily Herald on Oct. 8. 
Earl Curzon’s first note was sent on 
Oct. 1. It charged the Russians with 
“flagrantly violating” the conditions 
which the Soviet accepted in July re- 
garding prisoners and propaganda, “ We 
have given,” the note read, “an under- 
taking, to which we have scrupulously 
adhered, that we will not assist in any 
hostile action against the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but unless by Oct. 10 we have 
definite evidence that conditions then 
laid down regarding the release of Brit- 
ish prisoners are being complied with we 
will take whatever action we consider 
necessary to secure their release.” Re- 
garding Russian prisoners in British 
hands, the note said that their number 
was limited; that Great Britain desired 
to get rid of them and that they were 
being held only as a means of inducing 
the Bolsheviki to fulfill their pledges. 

To this scantily disguised ultimatum 
M. Krassin replied on Oct. 6. He charged 
that Great Britain had not only failed to 
fulfill her part of the conditions, but had 
actually helped enemies of the Soviet 
Government: 


The actual policy of the British Govern- 
ment [said the communication] has been 
in direct contradiction of the conditions 
formulated in July and accepted without 
modification by the Russian Government. 
In its diplomatic support of Poland 
against Russia the British Government 
went so far as to threaten the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with war and to mobilize the 
Baltic fleet. General Baron Wrangell was 
given an official reception on board the 
flagship of the British Black Sea fleet, 
while his representatives have been given 
facilities .to purchase in England and 
send to South Russia all kinds of mili- 
tary supplies. They have been permitted 
to use the financial resources left in Eng- 
land by the Czarist Government. 


Furthermore, declared the Bolshevist 
note, the British Government had not 
communicated to the Soviet Government 
the number of Russian prisoners held by 
the British military authorities in Egypt, 
Persia, Constantinople and Batum, and 
had taker no steps to release them and 


send them back to Soviet Russia, which. 


desired their return. M. Krassin assert- 
ed, however, that his Government was 
ready to fulfill the July agreement. He 
proposed that Great Britain should pro- 
claim on Oct. 15 that all Russian prison- 
ers would be free to return to Soviet 
Russia at fixed dates and by routes to 
be arranged by Litvinov, who would pro- 
long his stay in Scandinavia for the pur- 
pose of conducting negotiations to this 


ADVOCATE GENERAL AVROV 
Soviet official responsible for execution of 
thousands of anti-Bolsheviki 


end. M. Krassin promised official over- 
tures to the Government of Azerbaijan 
for the release of the British at Baku, 
whose retention and maltreatment had 


been especially emphasized by Earl 
Curzon in his note. He denied that the 
Moscow authorities had ever vetoed the 
release of these prisoners. The note 
further contained assurances regarding 
propaganda in England and the Near 
East. 


To this note Earl Curzon sent a long 
reply. He pointed out that Great Brit- 
ain, more than any other power, had 
sought to bring about peace between So- 
viet Russia and Poland, and had “ only 
been called upon to stand by its treaty 
engagements to its allies by the bad 
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M. YASSINSKY 
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faith which characterized both military 
and diplomatic movements of the Soviet 
authorities.” The use of Danzig for the 
transmission of munitions, Earl Curzon 
said, was an obligation imposed upon the 
Allies by the Treaty of Versailles. As 
for General Wrangel, the note continued, 
had Great Britain really given to him 
the kind of assistance charged in the 
Bolshevist note, the situation in South 
Russia would be very different from 
what it is at present. 

The delay in the repatriation of Rus- 
sian prisoners was explained by Earl 
Curzon as due solely to the constantly 
shifting demands made by the Soviet au- 
thorities. He proposed that these Rus- 
sian prisoners be taken to Riga, Reval or 
Odessa, and that they be held there until 
the British Government learned that the 
British prisoners had crossed the Rus- 
sian frontier; meanwhile, he suggested, 
the Soviet Government should notify all 
British subjects that they would be free 


to leave Russia with all their removable 
property. 

Earl Curzon also charged the Soviet 
with having loosed a tempest of propa- 
ganda, intrigue and conspiracy against 
British power in Asia, and spent vast 
sums thereon, while representatives ‘of 
the Soviet Government were enjoying the 
hospitality of Great Britain and conduct- 
ing supposedly friendly negotiations in 
London. This situation, said the British 
note, must come to an end if the trade 
negotiations are to be continued. 

The British note concluded by saying 
that Great Britain would hold the So- 
viet Government strictly to the fulfill- 
ment of its renewed pledge to cease all 
hostile propaganda, either direct or indi- 
rect, and especially to refrain from mili- 
tary action or propaganda aimed at Brit- 
ish interests or in subversion of the Brit- 
ish Empire in Asia. 

France also came to grips with Mos-. 
cow over the question of war prisoners. 
M. Millerand, as French Premier, on 
Aug. 24, had sent a telegram stating 
that France was repatriating Russian 
prisoners held in France and Algeria, 
and demanded that all French subjects in 
Russia be sent to the frontiers or to 
Odessa; if, on Sept. 30, the note read, a 
single Frenchman was held in Russia 
against his will, the French Government 
would be forced to order its fleet to 
South Russian waters. The alleged per- 
fidy of the Soviet Government in holding 
some 900 French citizens in Petrograd, 
Moscow and Baku, despite negotiations 
with Litvinov, and subjecting them to 
severe physical privations and moral suf- 
ferings, was officially stated to underlie 
the severity of the French communica- 
tion. A priority list had been drawn up 
by the two Governments, which France 
declared it had loyally observed in ar- 
ranging for the repatriation of some 22,- 
000 Russians, of whom only some seven- 
ty-five could be regarded as Bolsheviki. 
Several thousands had already been sent 
so Russia by France, and it was expected 
that the last prisoner would be sent off 
by the end of September. As against 
this, Soviet Russia had by the middle of 
September repatriated only 110 French 
prisoners, and among these none on the 
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priority list was included. Hence M. 
Millerand’s note, since the receipt of 
which the Moscow Government has re- 
leased some 250 more French prisoners 
and sent them under convoy to the Polish 
frontier. 

The “bombardment by ultimatum ” 
was resumed by Great Britain, which was 
considerably exercised over the appear- 
ance of. Bolshevist submarines in the 
Baltic Sea. A note sent by Earl Curzon 
on Oct. 2 recalled the fact that the Brit- 
ish Government: had already sent a note 
regarding the appearance of Bolshevist 
submarines in’the Black Sea. In this 


note it had declared, in view of. the So-. 


viet Government’s declaration that it con- 
sidered itself in a state of war with 
Great Britain, that the latter country 
would be bound to order its warships in 
this region to attack and sink any such 
submarine encountered. The new note 
sent a similar warning in the case of the 
submarines whose presence had been re- 
ported in the Baltic. To this second note 
M. Tchitcherin replied evasively, saying 
that Leonid Krassin, Soviet representa- 
tive in London, would receive instructions 
in the matter. 

The position of the Bolsheviki in South 
Russia and the Ukraine meanwhile be- 
came more and more unfavorable. The 
attitude of the peasants in the Ukraine 
has been one of constant hostility to 
requisitions of food or arms. Bolshevist 
paper money was refused. Persistent 
railway strikes and raids by guerrilla 
bands led by popular atamans demoral- 
ized the railway service. General Pet- 
lura, the South Russian peasant leader 
of the Ukraine, and the anti-Bolshevist 
leader, General Belakhovich, were co- 
operating with General Wrangel, who 
was backed on the east by the Cossack 
tribesmen and by the guerrilla forces 
of the former bandit, General Makhno. 

Alexandrovsk, on the Dnieper, was cap- 
tured by Wrangel on Sept. 22, with large 
numbers of prisoners and munitions. A 
week later Wrangel’s forces were still 
pursuing the Bolsheviki along the rail- 
road east of Alexandrovsk, and the cap- 
ture of many more thousands of prison- 
ers was officially reported. This offen- 
sive developed successfully, and the cap- 
ture of several towns on the Sea of Azov 
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was reported on Oct. 5. A junction was 
effected with the troops of General 
Makhno, who, by a flying raid, retook 
Kharkov, one of the five most important 
cities of Russia, from the hands of the 
Bolsheviki. This capture greatly in- 
creased the rout and confusion of the 
Red armies in the south, whose. position 
along the Dnieper River became corre- 
spondingly more critical. Insurgent 
bands were appearing in the rear of the 
retreating Bolsheviki. Bolshevist soldiers 
were surrendering in large numbers. 
Both Petlura and Belakhovich were ad- 
vancing independently on Oct. 7. Wran- 
gel virtually dominated the Sea of Azov 
at this time. 

Peter B. Struve, Foreign Minister to 
the Wrangel Government, on his way to 
Paris, stated that Wrangel was working 
step by step, organizing as he went and 
trying to gain the confidence of each 
occupied district. It was reported on 
Oct. 5 that additional support had been 
promised to Wrangel frm Siberia. Gen- 
eral Lokhvitzy,in command of the former 
Kolchak troops led by General Kappell 
until his death, had placed himself and 
these troops at Wrangel’s disposal. Gen- 
eral Semenov also offered his aid to 
Wrangel. Most important was the dis- 
patch by France, following her recogni- 
tion of the Wrangel Government, of Gen- 
eral Weygand to take command of Wran- 
gel’s army. The successful counterstroke 
of the Poles which relieved Warsaw and 
drove the Soviet troops from Polish ter- 
ritory had been due to General Wey- 
gand’s strategy. 

The situation in Siberia continued 
somewhat obscure. A special boundary 
and trade commission was sent to China 
by the semi-Bolshevist Republic of the 
Far East at Verkhne-Udinsk. [See 
Japan and China.] The policy of this 
new Russian régime toward Japan con- 
tinued to be one of conciliation and- the 
avoidance of hostilities. The establish- 
ment of a peasant republic in the Altai 
region, at Semipalatinsk, in Russian 
Central Asia, was reported toward the 
middle of September. General Ungern 
Sternburg, chief lieutenant under Gen- 
eral Semenov, was gathering insurgents 
against the Bolshevist régime on Oct. 10, 
and was marching to cut the highroad 
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MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS AT PETROGRAD DRILLING AS RECRUITS DURING THE 
RUSSIAN REVERSES ON THE POLISH FRONT 


seventy miles south of Verkhne-Udinsk, 
A general anti-Bolshevist revolt was in 
progress in the Southern Baikal region. 
Despite the reported evacuation of the 
Japanese, it was said that some 3,000 of 
them still remained in the Chita district, 
where General Semenov was renewing 
his former activities. Both the Chita 
and Vladivostok administrations con- 
tinued their refusal to co-operate with 
the Verkhne-Udinsk and Blagoveschensk 
régimes, on the ground that these two 
Governments were dominated by Soviet 
leaders from Moscow. 

The evidences of extreme economic 
demoralization in Soviet Russia itself 
continued to accumulate. Without cloth- 
ing, food or fuel, the Russians were fac- 
ing the rigors of the coming Winter with 
the greatest apprehension. Professor 
Zeidler, formerly head of the Petrograd 
Red Cross, and now a refugee in Fin- 
land, issued on Oct. 6 an appeal to the 
Red Cross societies of the world, setting 
forth an eyewitness description of the 
terrible conditions existing at Petrograd, 
whose inhabitants were depicted as rot- 
ting with filth and disease, starving and 
freezing in unlighted habitations, all con- 
ditions combined producing a formidable 
death rate. The Bolshevist official or- 
gans were advising all persons in Petro- 
grad able to do so to leave the unhappy 


city. More than 200,000 had already de-. 
parted. Serious disturbances in indus- 
trial establishments were reported. 
Nearly all the factories in Petrograd 
had been affected. Two Commissaries 
had been killed in these outbreaks. 

Most serious to the Moscow authori- 
ties, however, was a determined peace 
movement in the army. Large meetings 
were held among the troops demanding 
that peace be made with Poland. Twelve 
delegates sent by them to Moscow to 
urge this action were summarily shot. 
Another delegation was arrested. <A 
third delegation, however, wrung from 
Lenin and Trotzky the promise that 
peace with both Poland and Finland 
would be pushed through. [See Poland.] 
It was stated on Oct. 10 that this tardy 
concession had not served to check the 
growing demoralization of the Red 
Army, which was showing more and 
more unwillingness to fight the enemies 
of the Soviet régime. 

Information received by the French 
Government indicated that the situation 
of the Bolshevist régime, both internal 
and external, was approaching despera- 
tion, and it was in this light that the 
energetic efforts of the Moscow au- 
thorities to make peace with its various 
enemies were interpreted. 








Relations of the Caucasus Republics 


Their Attitude Toward Moscow 


HE situation in the Caucasus during 
T the last few months. has been one by 

no means conducive to the content- 
ment, either of the Caucasus Republics 
themselves or of the allied Governments. 
Armenia, constantly harassed by the at- 
tacks of the Bolsheviki, was forced to 
sign a peace, one of the provisions of 
which was that the Bolsheviki should be 
allowed free access to the Turks across 
Armenia. Azerbaijan continued to be 
ruled ostensibly by a free Mussulman 
Soviet, but in reality from Moscow, and 
the Mussavat party, forced out by the 
anti-Entente and pro-Bolshevist party of 
the Ittihads; kept up a stubborn but ap- 
parently fruitless struggle to regain con- 
trol and to win allied support for an in- 
dependent Azerbaijan. The great Com- 
munist Congress recently held at Baku 
demonstrated... that there were many 
feuds and. smoldering discontent among 
the Mussulman Bolsheviki against Mos- 
cow, and eye-witnesses declared that the 
Pan Asiatic and national feeling aroused 
by Bolshevist propaganda gave evidence 
of being quite as dangerous to Moscow 
as to her enemies. 

Georgia, meanwhile, made strenuous 
efforts to keep her skirts as clear of 
Bolshevism as possible, and shipped 
goods to.Russia and to Armenia im- 
partially. Being technically in a state of 
peace with Moscow, since the signing of 
a peace treaty last July, she could make 
no objection to the establishment by the 
Bolsheviki of a so-called Bureau of In- 
formation at Tiflis, undoubtedly a source 
for the spread of Bolshevist propaganda. 
Her policy, as stated by M. Guegetchkori, 
the Georgian Premier, was what it had 
always. been, the strict insistence on 
Georgian independence and neutrality 
toward its neighbors, Armenia, Azer- 


baijan and the Soviet Government, and - 


General. Denikin’s successor in South 
Russia, Baron Wrangel. Any attempt to 
infringe that neutrality would be re- 
sisted to the last drop of blood, said M. 
Guegetchkori. 


ARMENIA 


There is now little doubt that Armenia 
would never have accepted the peace 
forced on her by Soviet Russia if she 
could have prevented it. Her peace dele- 
gation at Moscow was treated with great 
indignity and for months was kept vir- 
tually imprisoned in the Soviet capital, 
while the Russians, wishing to confront 
the Armenian Government with a fait 
accompli, occupied all the mountain 
passes of Zanzegur in order to establish 
contact with the Turkish and Tartar 
forces concentrated at Nakhitchevan and 
to the west. Late in July the Armenian 
delegation sent a note to the Bolshevist 
Government declaring that, though Ar- 
menia was both unwilling and unable to 
wage war con Russia, if Russia sought 
to intimidate the Armenians by combin- 
ing her forces with those of the Tartars 
and the Turks on the frontier, the Ar- 
menian nation would fight to the death 
to defend its independence. The nego- 
tiations at Moscow were ultimately 
broken off and the Armenian peace dele- 
gates recalled. New discussions were 
opened in August at Erivan, the capital 
of the Armenian Republic, between Com- 
missioner Legrand, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, and the Armenian Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Armenians captured 
Nakhitchevan from the Tartars. The 
Bolsheviki still held in part the prov- 
inces of Karabagh and Zanzegur, over 
whose possession Armenia and Azerbai- 
jan have long been in dispute. Tchit- 
cherin, the Bolshevist Foreign Minister, 
telegraphed to the Armenian Govern- 
ment that this partial occupation was to 
prevent the Armenians and Tartars from 
coming to a clash. The Armenian Pre- 
mier, following the receipt of this tele- 
gram, made a speech in the Erivan 


Parliament in which he stated that he 
was not blind to the intrigues proceeding 
from Moscow, and that, though Ar- 
menians wished to live on terms of amity 
with Russia, the attempt to make the 











Erivan Republic a highroad for the Bol- 
shevist armies in the interest of Ar- 
menia’s enemies, the Turkish National- 
ists, would be resisted, even if the Bol- 
sheviki and Turks organized new mas- 
sacres, 

The Soviet Government, said M. Kha- 
tissian, had made three conditions of 
peace, viz.: (1) To allow free passage 
through Erivan to Soviet troops march- 
ing on Persia against the British troops; 
(2) to cede the provinces of Karabagh, 
Zanzegur and Nakitchevan to Russia, 
and (3) to subject Armenia’s foreign 
policy to Soviet control. 

These conditions were flatly rejected, 
Armenia demanding complete independ- 
ence within definite boundaries and re- 
pudiating the violation of her territory. 
Intermittent fighting went on. All Bol- 
shevist uprisings were suppressed and 
the leaders shot. The pressure of events, 
however, finally became too strong for 
Armenia to resist peace longer, and an 
agreement was signed toward the latter 
half of August which yielded the Bol- 
shevist occupation of the disputed prov- 
inces and thus consented to the very 
thing which Armenia had before so em- 
phatically refused—the establishment of 
contact between the Reds and the Turkish 
Nationalists, headed by Kemal on the 
west. It should be said in justice to the 
Bolshevist Government that Tchitcherin 
some months ago, in granting recog- 
nition to Mustapha Kemal, had stipulated 
that the Turks should respect Armenia’s 
aspirations for independence. The Ar- 
menians, however, placed little confi- 
dence in the good faith of the Kemalists. 
The situation created by the putting 
through of the Armeno-Russian peace 
had the momentous result of overthrow- 
ing the last barrier between Bolshevism 
and the Mohammedan States of the Near 
East, and sinister consequences were 
predicted. 

The Armenian Premier, M. Khatissian, 
however, in an interview with Anuerin 
Williams, a British member of Parlia- 
ment, which took place in London not 
long ago, seemed of good cheer so far as 
Armenia herself was immediately con- 
cerned. With large quantities of arms 
and ammunition sent by the British Gov- 
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ernment to enable the Armenians to 
defend themselves against both Turks 
and Bolsheviki, and with grain and food- 
stuffs being furnished by the American 
Relief orgauization, he thought that his 
country could live through the Winter ° 
safely and weather all hostile storms. 
M. Khatissian was preparing an appeal 
to all the signatories to the Versailles 
Treaty calling for help in the enforce- 
ment of its terms regarding boundaries 
as soon as those should be delimited by 
President Wilson. It was his hope that 
Mustapha Kemal would be compelled to 
give up to Armenia the territory as- 
signed by the American President. 


AZERBAIJAN 


Azerbaijan continued openly to go the 
Bolshevist way which it took last April, 
when the Mussavat (Equality) Party 
was ousted by the Ittihads (Unionists), 
called the Central Russian Soviet for the - 
Mohammedan East, and with native 
Azerbaijanian Commissars the new Gov- 
ernment was wholly dominated from 
Moscow, the Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mittee conducted its inquisitions, execu- 
tions and requisitions, and the unfortu- 
nate Azerbaijajnians were maltreated and 
terrorized. The head of the Extraordinary 
Commission was one Baba Aleyev, aided 
by the Bolshevist Commissary Pankra- 
tov. The other members of this Soviet- 
ized Tartar Government were Dr. Nari- 
manov, head of the Soviet and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Under Secretary of 
State, Gousseinov; Minister of War, Ka- 
rayev; Minister of Interior, Hamid Sul- 
tanov; Minister of Justice, Chakmakht- 
insky; Minister of Public Works, Tchigiz 
Sultanov. 

While these Bolshevized Tartar offi- 
cials were functioning, the ousted Mus- 
savats, despite the fact that two of their 
members were assassinated by Bolshevist 
agents, continued their efforts to collect 
an army and to march on Baku and dis- 
possess the usurping puppets of the 
Moscow dictators. The former (Mus- 
savat) delegation from Azerbaijan to 
the Peace Conference sent a protest to 
the American Ambassador in Paris 
toward the beginning of September 
against the assumption contained in the 
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letter of Secretary Colby to the Italian 
Ambassador that Azerbaijan—that is, 
the Azerbaijan that existed before the 
Bolshevist coup—was not among the 
small nations to whom self-determina- 
tion should be granted. 


The much advertised Communist Con- 
gress was held at Baku on Sept. 3 under 
the Presidency of M. Zinoviev. Some 
2,000 delegates attended. A preliminary 
review of troops was followed by the un- 
veiling of a statue of Zinoviev himself. 
Dummies of M. Millerand, the French 
Premier; of Mr. Lloyd George and Presi- 
dent Wilson were burned. Zinoviev’s 
speech, warning the Turkish faction that 
Turkey could not expect the full support 
of Communist Russia unless she swept 
away her Sultans and Caliphs, aroused 
considerable anti-Russian feeling. Amid 
a bewildering babel of many languages, 
Indians, Tartars, Turkestanians and 
Turks accused each other of disregard 
of each other’s interests. Many resolu- 
tions were passed against the Entente 
powers, and the delegations left, swear- 
ing they would fight capitalism to the 
last drop of blood. 
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GEORGIA 


Like the former Government of Azer- 
baijan, Georgia was “painfully im- 
pressed ” by Secretary Colby’s note list- 
ing Georgia among the small nations not 
deserving of independence. M. Guegetch- 
kori, the Vice President of the Georgian 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
expressed himself strongly on this sub- 
ject on Sept. 10. Secretary Colby’s ref- 
erence to Georgia as “a so-called State ” 
elicited from him the strongest protest, 
based on a rapid summary of Georgia’s 
whole history. He equally denied the 
implication that Georgia was Great 
Britain’s “ illegitimate child.” He pointed 
out Georgia’s democratié institutions and 
her strong fight against Bolshevism. 
His country, he said, would maintain its 
independence and its neutrality alike 
against the Soviet and against all other 
aggressors. His hope was for complete 
de jure recognition from the allied 
powers. At this time the British Labor 
delegation, headed by Ramsay Mac- 
donald, had reached Georgia and had 
begun its task of investigating the situa- 
tion prevailing there. 


Agrarian Reforms in Rumania 


New Czechoslovak Ministry 


RUMANIA 


oe Committee on Agrarian Reform 
is making progress with the com- 
prehensive scheme of distributing 
land to the peasantry of Rumania. The 
budget for the fiscal year 1920-21 carries 
an appropriation of 90,000,000 lei for 
this purpose. The land law, the founda- 
tions: of which were laid in 1917, pro- 


vides for the expropriation of all landed 


property over 500 hectares of individual 
holding in the old kingdom and over 100 
hectares in Bessarabia, Bukovina and 
Transylvania. There is, however, an 
influential group headed by Professor 
Iorga and the former Ministers, Dr. 
Vaida, Lupu and Mihalache, to reduce 
the maximum in Rumania proper also to 
100 hectares. 

The expropriation measures apply in 


the first place to estates held in mort- 
main, and the rich holdings of the Or- 
thodox Church have already been largely 
broken up. Application of the law meets 
with determined opposition on the part 
of some of the Magyar churches in 
Transylvania, whose sympathizers exert 
themselves abroad to represent the ex- 
propriation proceedings as being directed 
specifically against the Magyars—not- 
withstanding the fact that all land taken 
is paid for in full on the basis of pre- 
war values, and that the law is applied 
to the Rumanian Church with equal 
vigor. The peasantry pays 65 per cent. 
of the expropriation price, the remaining 
35 per cent. being borne by the State. A 
period of forty-five years is allowed for 
payment. A special “law of pastures ” 
encourages cattle raising on expropriated 
areas, an industry much needed. 





AGRARIAN REFORMS IN RUMANIA 


A radical step toward traffic reorgan- 
ization was taken by the War Depart- 


ment through the establishment of the 


so-called “ Army of Construction,” con- 
sisting of twenty-one battalions of sap- 
pers and engineers, reinforced with 
civilian workers and technical experts. 
This army is employed chiefly in repair- 
ing the principal roads and building new 
ones. An extensive system of automobile 
highways connecting the larger cities 
with one another and with the Danube 
ports is being thus established, with a 
view chiefly to provisioning the great 
cities. This network of roads is utilized 
by the Government for the purposes of 
a general truck service under State 
auspices, several lines of which are 
already running between Danubian ports 
and some important centres. A _ section 
of the Army of Construction is at work 
in the war devastated areas, and an- 
other has repaired the great pipe line 
connecting the oil wells in the mountain 
region with the Black Sea. The line, 
which is one of Rumania’s most vital 
economic arteries, is running normally 
again, although the exploitation of the 
oil wells is greatly hampered by the lack 
of necessary implements. The importa- 
tion of these lags, owing to the low ex- 
change value of the lei. 

During the month of September the 
last outstanding amounts in the old 
Austro-Hungarian kronen and in Rus- 
sian rubles were withdrawn from cir- 
culation in Transylvania, Bukovina and 
Bessarabia. The consolidation of the 
currency is expected to have an impor- 
tant influence on political and economic 
reconstruction. 

Great resentment is felt in Rumania 
over the economic agreements reached at 
Spa. The Rumanian press comments in 
an exasperated tone over the Allies’ de- 
cree allotting to Rumania 1 per cent. of 
the German indemnity. The papers point 


out that allocation to Rumania, Serbia 


and Greece of 40 per cent. of the Aus- 
trian indemnity means simply adding in- 
sult to injury, as nobody seriously be- 
lieves that Austria will be able, within 
reasonable time, to make payments. 
The financial agreement made at Lon- 
don by M. Titulesco, the Rumanian Min- 
ister of Finance, with the British Gov- 
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ernment is, on the other hand, considered 
satisfactory. It includes postponement, 
for one year, of payments on Rumania’s 
war debt, and a wemittance of interest 
in case the United States remits inter- 
est on the debt owed by England. The 
British Government has furthermore 
consented to pay for damages done to 
the Rumanian oil wells during the re- 
treat of the Rumanian armies, these 
damages not being included in the in- 
demnity allotments referred to above. 


The Rumanian press comments very 
warmly upon the reception accorded to 
Crown Prince Carol in New York dur- 
ing his visit there, Aug. 22-28. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 


The Tusar Cabinet tendered its resig- 
nation to the permanent commission of 
the National Assembly on Sept. 15, and 
on the same day the new Ministry was 
appointed by President Masaryk, as fol- 
lows: 


Premier and Minister of Interior, Jan 
Cerny, head of the provincial government 
of Moravia. 

Minister of Defense, General Husak. 

Minister of Posts, Dr. Fodka. 

Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Brdlik. 

Minister of Railroads, Dr. Burger. 

Minister of Public Welfare, Dr. Gruber. 

Minister of Unification, Dr. Fajnor. 

Minister of Food, Mr. Prusa. 

Minister of Public Health, Dr. Prohaska. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benés. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. Englis. 

Minister of Education, Dr. Susta. 

Minister of Justice, Dr. Popelka. 

Minister of Commerce, Mr. Hotosek. 


Although Premier Cerny is a member 
of the National Democratic Party, led 
by Dr. Kramar, the new Government is 
entirely non-political in color and is re- 
garded as a Ministry of administrative 
experts. President Masaryk addressed 
to the retiring Premier Tusar the fol- 
lowing letter: 

You are leaving in the moment when 
your policies score significant successes, 
both at home and abroad. The so-called 
Little Entente is a very significant re- 
sult, indeed. The public does not know 
that it is the outcome of two years’ 
negotiations. I behkieve, with Marx and 
with those Socialists who are enabled 
by their political experience and vision 
to take a comprehensive view of world 
affairs, that the more advanced peoples 
will find peaceful methods of effecting a 
thoroughgoing reform of their social fab- 
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ric. I believe that our nation belongs to 

the category of these more mature peo- 

ples. 

The fall of the TuSar Ministry was 
immediately followed*by -a split within 
the ranks of the Social Democrats. The 
executive of the party adopted a resolu- 
tion adhering to the principles of de- 
mocracy and refusing to accede to the 
program of the Third International. 
“The principles of Social Democracy and 
those of Communism, directed from Mos- 
cow, are in so sharp contrast that at- 
tempts to reconcile them within the 
frame of one party must prove futile,” 
the resolution said. 

In answer to this resolution the Left 
Wing of the party seceded and, by a 
skilfully executed coup, took possession 


of the premises and plant of Pravo Lidu, 
the party organ. The extraordinary 
situation developed, in consequence, that 
the Right Wingers removed the offices 
of their organ to the Parliament Build- 
ing, and the next day Pravo Lidu ap- 
peared in two totally different issues— 
the one calling itself Old Pravo Lidu, 
representing the Left, and the other, the 
New Pravo Lidu, being the mouthpiece 
of the Right. The Left Wingers de- 
mand adherence to the Third Interna- 
tional. 

In connection with the Cabinet change, 
Slovakia received a new Governor in the 
person of Dr. Martin Micura, former 
zupan of Nitra County, a Slovak poli- 
tician of excellent reputation and recog- 
nized administrative ability. 


Bankruptcy and Terrorism in Hungary 
Austria Gets Klagenfurt District 


HUNGARY 
HE Minister of Finance, Baron Alex- 
+ ander Koranyi, submitted to the 
Hungarian National Assembly the 
budget for the fiscal year 1920-21. The 
ordinary revenues are estimated at 
8,809,000,000 kronen; extraordinary reve- 
nues at 1,711,000,000 kronen; ordinary 
expenditures at 8,434,000,000 kronen; ex- 
traordinary expenditures at 10,773,000,- 
000 kronen, and “ investments ” at 1,300,- 
000,000 kronen. The deficit thus exceeds 
10,000,000,000 — a sum_ considerably 
larger than Hungary’s entire pre-war 
bill of appropriations. Contrary to Mag- 
yar parliamentary custom, no itemized 
forecasts were presented for the several 
departments. The War Department fig- 
ures with an expenditure of 4,567,000,- 
000. Payments on the national debt are 
forecast at 1,470,000,000. In ushering in 
the bill Baron Koranyi said that a thor- 
ough-going capital levy would be neces- 
sary to make ends meet. 

There was ao hope to have the budget 
passed before Sept. 30, the end of the 
fiseal year, and therefore the Ministry 
asked for a three months’ extension of 
the “indemnity ” period. 

Vienna newspapers, in commenting on 
the bankrupt condition of Hungary, de- 


clare that the deficit really amounts to 
over 16,000,000,000 kronen instead of 
10,000,000,000, as avowed by the Govern- 
ment. It is charged that an attempt is 
made to conceal 6,000,000,000 kronen of 
extraordinary military expenditures. 

The military tribunal has announced 
the sentence in the trial of Count Tisza’s 
murderers. Two of the assassins, the 
Ensign, Sztanykovszky, and the. sailor, 
Dobo, were condemned to death; Lieu- 
tenant Huettner, who was present at the 
murder, but whose active participation 
could not be proved, was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. At the 
same time it was announced that the 
trial of the “instigators” would soon 
begin before the regular court of jus- 
tice. The journalists, Fenyes and Keri 
(the latter under ten years’ sentence for 
revolutionary activities), and the former 
People’s Commissary, Joseph Pogany, 
now a refugee in Vienna, are charged 
with having instigated the killing of 
Hungary’s war Premier, although there 
is overwhelming evidence that they had 
nothing to do with the crime. 

Great excitement was caused in par- 
liamentary circles by disclosures appear- 
ing in the Vienna Social Democratic 
(anti-Bolshevist) weekly Az Ember. A 
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former officer of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, Victor Heltai, reveals himself as 
a spy and agent provocateur in the serv- 
ice of the Vienna Republican refugees. 
Heltai succeeded in gaining the confi- 
dence of many leaders of the White 
régime, and actually obtained employ- 
ment with the so-called Pronay detach- 
ment, the most dreaded of the terrorist 
units of Horthy’s army. In this capac- 
ity Heltai had occasion to acquire a sub- 
stantial bulk of incriminating evidence 
against the White leaders, proving, 
among other things, that the hearing of 
the former Premier Friedrich in the 
course of the Tisza murder trial was 
staged by partisans of Regent Horthy 
with the purpose of eliminating Fried- 
rich from politics. Other revelations re- 
ferred to the share of certain Magyar 
Royalist politicians in the 150,000,000- 
kronen robbery perpetrated by Whites 
at the Hungarian Communist Legation 
in the Spring of 1919. As a result of 
Heltai’s disclosures several politicians 
were challenged to duels by their con- 
fréres. 

The Society of Awakening Hungarians, 
the all-powerful anti-Semitic organiza- 
tion, called by its opponents “ the Black 
Hundreds of Hungary,” held its conven- 
tion at Budapest in the middle of Sep- 
tember. All speakers emphasized the 
necessity of expelling not only Jews, but 
even first and second generations of bap- 
tized Jews, from all State and academic 
positions, from the army, and from the 
press. Some, like the notorious Lieu- 
tenant Hejjas, perpetrator of the Kec- 
skemet and Abony massacres, demanded 
outright a Jewless Hungary, with the 
bodily expulsion of all persons of Jewish 
origin. Another speaker, Desider Orban, 
advocated a plan whereby the Awaken- 
ing Hungarians should declare them- 
selves a separate “ tribe,” on the pattern 
of the seven tribes or “ gentes ” of which 
the Magyar nation originally consisted. 
This new “tribe” should be endowed 
with an extra-legal status, enact its own 
laws, issue its own currency, and at- 
tempt the economic reconstruction of the 
country. 

Apprehension is felt at Budapest over 
the action of the Magyar population of 


Pecs, a town of Southern Hungary, oc- 
cupied by the Serbians, but ordered back 
under Hungarian sovereignty by the 
Treaty of Trianon,” The Magyar bour- 
geoisie and trade unions of Pecs declared 
that they would resist seizure of their 
city by Horthy’s army to the utmost, and 
organized a provisional Government un- 
der Serbian protection. The provisional 
Government, whose power extends over 
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the whole of the important country of 
Baranya, has announced its allegiance to 
Republican principles,and maintains con- 
tact with the Karolyist and Social Demo- 
cratic refugees in Vienna. 


AUSTRIA 


KLAGENFURT PLEBISCITE 


The plebiscite authorized by the Treaty 
of St. Germain to decide whether the 
Klagenfurt region of Lower Austria 
should remain under Austrian sover- 
eignty or become a part of Jugoslavia 
was held on Oct. 10. British, French and 
Italian officers were present in each vot- 
ing district to act as arbiter and to pre- 
serve order. There was no trouble any- 
where. The result was 21,852 votes fa- 
voring union with Austria against 15,096 
favoring Jugoslavia. The Jugoslavs were 
dissatisfied with the result, and in de- 
fiance of thé protest of the commission 
of the Allies two battalions of their 
troops entered the southern zone and oc- 
cupied several towns. It was announced 
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on Oct. 14 by Jugoslav military com- 
manders that they would not recognize 
the plebiscite. uJ 

The district covers forty miles of the 
Austro-Jugoslav frontier, which runs 
through Carinthia and includes a district 
of nearly 800 square miles with the once 
famous fortress city and now important 
iron and lead manufacturing town of 
Klagenfurt. Centuries ago the district 
had an overwhe'ming Slav population. 
As the realm of the house of Hapsburg 
broadened, however, Vienna began to 
Germanize it by closing the Slovene 
schools and other organizations, and fin- 
ally by German migration ousting the 
Slovenes from the municipal control of 
Klagenfurt, where, according to the cen- 
sus of 1910, they figure as only one-third 
of a total of 30,000, the other two-thirds 
being German. But the Slovenes on 
leaving the city became farmers in the 
suburbs, to the south in the province 
of Sattnitz, and, in smaller numbers, to 
the north of the Werther See, which is 
connected with Klagenfurt, situated on 
the River Glan, by the Lend Canal. 

The Supreme Council divided the dis- 
trict into two zones, Zone A including 
the territory south of the Werther-Lend- 
Glan line, which was supposed to have 
a predominant rural Slav population, and 
Zone B, the territory north of that line, 
whose rural Slav majority may be offset 
by the German preponderance in Klagen- 
furt. 

The Arbeiter-Zeitung of Vienna has 
published a series of sensational docu- 
ments showing that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment maintains powerful machinery 
to corrupt Austrian public opinion, to 
create a monarchist and anti-Semitic 
movement, and to prepare the ground 


for the occupation of Vienna by the Mag- 
yar White Army. The chief agents of 
the Magyar reactionaries are the Chris- 
tian Socialists, and the chief organ is 
the Reichspost. An organization called 
“Vereinigung Tausender g'eichgesinnter 
Deutschoesterreicher ” (Union of Thou- 
sands of Like-Minded German-Austrians) 
is maintained with the financial and 
moral support of the Hungarian Lega- 
tion at Vienna. Two newspapers, mili- 
tarist, nationalist and anti-Semitic, are 
financed from the same _ source—the 
Eiserne Besen (Iron Broom) and the 
Staatswehr (Defense of the State). 

An agreement for co-operation has 
been effected with the Austrian Anti- 
Semitic Federation, and a number of or- 
ganizers, sent by the Society of Awaken- 
ing Hungarians from Budapest, are in 
Vienna to assist in putting the federa- 
tion on a large-scale business basis. The 
documents published in the Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung also show that a large number of 
small provincial papers, mostly Chris- 
tian-Socialist, are being bribed by the 
Hungarian Legation through well-paid 
insertions of anti-Semitic advertisements. 
One of the documents reproduced is a 
receipt, signed by Colonel Reich, chief of 
the press division of the Magyar Lega- 
tion, for 2,000,000 kronen, received for 
propaganda purposes. A letter, signed 
by the same official, asks for 150,000 
Czechoslovak kronen and 50,000 French 
frances, to be expended in irredentist 
propaganda in Slovakia. 

Commenting on these disclosures, Dr. 
Renner, the Austrian Foreign Secretary, 
said that the buying of newspapers and 
journalists would not be tolerated in any 
country in the world, and that bloodshed 
was the likely outcome of such intrigues. 


States of the Balkan Peninsula 


Two International Agreements 


E real character of the Eastern 

or “ Little’? Entente has gradually 
become known through diplomatic 
channels: the arrangement between 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania 
has not been signed, much less ratified. 


Dr. Edward Benés, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, in his “ grand tour” 
of Agram, Belgrade and Bucharest, re- 
turned to Prague with a promising set 
of protocols in his pocket. That was all. 

These protocols assured to each of the 
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chiefly committed States, that is, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, armed support 
for the other in case of unprovoked at- 
tack by Hungary. Technical conditions 
are to be formulated in a military agree- 
ment, thus far-not concluded, while the 
possible economic terms are not even 
formulated. As to the inclusion of Ru- 
mania, the discussions between Dr. 
Benés and M. Averesco at Bucharest 
merely led to the drafting of a docu- 
ment in which the two Governments af- 
firmed the agreement of their views. 
Rumanian delegates then went to Prague 
to negotiate purely economic agree- 
ments, all based on the suppression of 
the newly established European Danube 
Commission. Rumania published a com- 
muniqué declaring that as the nation had 
not yet established normal relations with 
Hungary she was anxious to protect her- 
self from this direction by availing her- 
self of whatever Prague had to offer 
and to protect herself from Bulgaria by 
a defensive treaty with Greece. These 
are the only concrete results at present. 


Meanwhile, H. C. MacLean, the United 
States Trade Commissioner at Rome, has 
given publicity to the commercial agree- 
ment between Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, negotiations for 
which were much more quietly con- 
ducted: 

The principal questions requiring con- 
sideration were four: (1) The renewal 
of rapid railway communication; (2) the 
establishment of satisfactory freight rates 
for goods exported and imported; (3) the 
renewal of efficient and regular postal, 
telegraph and telephone services; and (4) 
the settlement of the many disputes of a 
commercial character which have been 
undecided on account of the lack of regu- 
lations which would be applicable. 

With regard to railway service, im- 
portant decisions were made in connec- 
tion with the service between Trieste, 
Vienna, Prague and Belgrade. Provision 
was made for three express trains per 
week in each direction between Prague 
and Trieste, which would make the trip 
in not more than twenty-four hours; and 
a bi-weekly service between Trieste and 
Vienna, via Longatico, in twenty hours, 
will be established, while a regular train 
service will be provided for the transpor- 
tation of freight. 

An agreement was reached whereby the 
mails will be carried on the fastest trains, 


and in connection with the telegraph and 

telephone service a high-power telegraph 

line will be established between Trieste, 

Vienna and Prague, while direct tele- 

phone calls between Trieste and Vienna 

and Trieste and Prague will be possible. 

The rates for telégrams will be from 

2 to 3 lire per word, and for telephone 

calls from 38 to 3.50 lire per unit, in ac- 

cordance with the distance from the Ital- 
ian frontier. 
JUGOSLAVIA 

The Boundary Commission of the 
Peace Conference, in accordance with 
Part Il. of the Treaty of the Quai 
d’Orsay, arranged the frontier between 
Austria and Jugoslavia, save for an area 
of about 800 square miles, including the 
district of the ancient fortress and mod- 
crn iron and lead manufacturing town 
of Klagenfurt. This district was di- 
vided into two zones, a southern and a 
northern. A plebiscitum was to be held 
in the southern zone on Oct. 10. If the 
vote showed a preponderant Slav na- 
tionality, then a subsequent vote was to 
be taken to settle the nationality of the 
northern zone. If, on the contrary, the 
vote showed a majority of Austro-Ger- 
mans, then the whole district would be 
incorporated in Austria, and no vote 
would be taken in the northern zone. 
Returns as late as Oct. 14 showed that 
the district was destined to be incor- 
porated in Austria, but the Jugoslav 
gendarmes invaded the southern zone, 
thereby complicating the situation. The 
waterways of the region form an im- 
portant means of communication be- 
tween Austria and Hungary on one side 
and the ports of the Adriatic on the 
other, particularly those whose posses- 
sion is still contended for by Italy and 
Jugoslavia. 

On Sept. 17 M. Trumbitch, the Serbian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, made his 
first report before the Skupchtina on 
the results of the Peace Conference. A 
large part was given over to an exposi- 
tion of President Wilson’s project for 
the settlement of the Adriatic problem, 
which, he declared, had been in no way 
nullified by the proclamation of a re- 
gency for Fiume. 


GREECE 


On Oct. 2 King Alexander was bitten 
by a pet monkey in whose conflict with 
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PICTURESQUE ADRIANOPLE, THE CENTRE OF THE NEW GREEK ADMINISTRATION OF 
THRACE. THE TURRETS OF THE FAMOUS SULTAN SELIM MOSQUE ARE SEEN IN 
THE BACKGROUND 





KING ALEXANDER OF GREECE AND HIS ESCORT IN RODOSTO, BEHIND THE KING, WHO 
IS BETWEEN THE TWO OFFICERS IN WHITE UNIFORM, THE AMERICAN FLAG IS 


PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED ALONG WITH THE GREEK BANNERS 
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A GREEK SOLDIER, BORN IN THRACE, VIEWING THE RUINS OF HIS HOME VILLAGE 
AFTER ITS LIBERATION FROM THE BULGARIAN YOKE 
(Kyprie Film Production, Athens) 


a pet dog he had attempted to intervene. 
The critical illness of the King which 
followed caused the question of succes- 
sion to arise. The recall of the de- 
throned King Constantine or the eleva- 
tion of his eldest son, Prince George, 
would be acceptable neither to the Allies 


nor to a majority of the Greek peo- 
ple. 

The marriage of King Alexander with 
the daughter of a Greek Colonel, even if 
there should be posthumous male issue, 
had never been officially sanctioned. 
There remained the alternative: A re- 





GREEK ORPHANS IN A THRACIAN TOWN, DRESSED IN THE NATIONAL GREEK COSTUME 
(AT THE LEFT) AND AS BOY SCOUTS (AT THE RIGHT) 


(Kyprie Film Production, 


Athens) 
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public with Premier Venizelos as the 
leading candidate, or a monarch recom- 
mended by the Allies. In the last choice 
either Prince Arthur of Connaught or 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma (who 
is a brother of ex-Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria, but who fought on the Belgian side 
in the war) was said to be favored by 
the Allies. 


Although Western Thrace still con- 
tinued to have its capital at Gumuldjina, 
where the Governor General, M. Vam- 
vacas, continued to organize the civil 
government, and Eastern Thrace con- 
tinued under the Greek military authori- 
ties with headquarters at Adrianople, 
there was a project of law before the 
Athens Government for the union of 
both sections, with a single capital at 
Adrianople. A strong element of paci- 
fication in both regions was the Anglo- 
Hellenic League under the leadership of 
a person whom the Athens press called 


GENERAL E., 


FORCES THAT DROVE THE 
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“Mr. Thomas Atkins,” whom some took 
as an actual individual and not as a 
symbol. 


The method pursued by General Leo- 
nardopoulos in the eastern area was dif- 
ferent from that carried on by M. Vam- 
vacas in the western, concerning which 
some account was given last month. In 
the east it was necessary to invoke re- 
ligion in order to secure the adhesion of 
the 25,000 Bulgars and the perpetuation 
of some sort of Moslem authority in or- 
der to secure the adhesion of the 57,000 
Turks. Moreover, there were the des- 
perate needs of the 122,412 Greeks to be 
administered to without arousing the an- 
tagonism of the other two nationalities. 

The Greek Metropolitan, Polycarp, 
was invested with the assistance of Bul- 
gar priests, and the Turkish gendarmes 
and police still maintained their func- 
tions and were allowed to keep their side 
arms and work in conjunction with their 





ZYMBRAKAKIS (CENTRE) IS COMMANDER OF THE GREEK 
TURKS OUT OF THRACE. 


THE PRESENT 


PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN RECENTLY IN THE RUINS OF MAKRI 





new Greek colleagues. Martial law was 
at first suggested, and then abandoned 
on the ground of inexpediency. 


ALBANIA AND MONTENEGRO 


- Both these States, or States de jure, 
made appeals to the Great Powers to 
stop Serbian aggressions within their 
borders. The diplomatic conversations 
between President Wilson and MM. 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Nitti last 
Winter left the Serbo-Albanian frontier 
and even the status of Albania up in the 
air, while Montenegro is still the victim 
of her National Assembly, which, in No- 
vember, 1918, voted for adhesion to Ser- 
bia, followed by Serbian occupation in 
force. 

In the United States charges of Serbian 
atrocities alleged to have been com- 
mitted in Albania were launched by C. 
A. Chekrezi, Commissioner of Albania at 
Washington, and repudiated by L. Y. 
Grouitch, Minister of Jugoslavia, accred- 
ited to the same place. The Albanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Konitz, 
also appealed to the Chancelleries of 
Washington, London and Paris, begging 
intervention against Serbian operations. 

On Sept. 27 the de jure Government 
of Montenegro—for the ultimate fate of 
the country still lies in the lap of the 
Peace Conference—sent out a _ report 
made by a commission of investigation 
describing in bold language the condition 
in Montenegro under Serbian occupation 
and rejecting the vote of the National 
Assembly, which had been interpreted in 
Belgrade to mean the annexation of 
Montenegro. 
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BULGARIA 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
union of Southern Bulgaria (Eastern 
Rumania) and Northern Bulgaria was 
celebrated with passive ceremonies on 
Sept. 19. The Sofia press resented the 
list of 500 Bulgars alleged to have com- 
mitted atrocities in Dobruja, Morava 
and Cavalla, submitted by the Repara- 
tion Commission for punishment by the 
courts of Rumania, Serbia and Greece. 
A protest was formulated to the Peace 
Conference. The Government was in- 
formed that Bulgar boats were at lib- 
erty to resume commerce with Turkish 
ports. The press of Sofia gave consid- 
erable space to the discussion of the 
Presidential campaign in the United 
States; the present diplomatic neutral- 
ity here was deplored, but it was hoped 
that the return of the United States to 
active participation in European affairs 
would take advantage of the knowledge, 
meanwhile gained, of the true economic 
needs of southeastern Europe. 

The fifty avowed Communists in the 
Sobranje out of 230 Deputies fought 
against a project of law introduced by 
Premier Stambolisky for the drastic 
suppression of all local or foreign propa- 
igandists who aim at the overthrow of 
the existing constitutional and social or- 
der. As Bulgaria possesses no consid- 
erable urban industries and is a country 
of small peasant holdings with few large 
landed properties, there was little 
ground on which Bolshevism could take 
permanent root. [See article on Page 
217.] , 


Turkey Weathers a Cabinet Crisis 
Pacifying Mesopotamia 


TURKEY 


HERE was a Ministerial crisis in 
Constantinople, but no wholesale res- 
ignations from the Cabinet, as had 

been reported in an Associated Press dis- 
patch dated Sept. 19. Four days later 
the crisis ended with Damad Ferid Pasha 
remaining Grand Vizier and the other 
Ministers retaining their portfolios, with 


the exception of Mustapha Sabri Effendi 
as the Sheik-ul-Islam. A strong party 
politician, he had attempted to force the 
Government to follow a most uncompro- 
mising policy against not only the Na- 
tionalist leaders, but also the rank and 
file of the Kemalist party, many of 
whom would have been glad to make 
peace with the Constantinople authori- 
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ties. On Sept. 19 the Sheik-ul-Islam took 
umbrage because the Porte on that day 
submitted a note to the Allied High Com- 
missioners which contained a statement 
of its policy toward the Nationalists and 
outlined a scheme of reforms, adminis- 
trative, judicial and financial, which the 
Sheik deemed abortive and contrary to 
his more drastic project. 


The British, with airplanes loaded with 
leaflets, started an anti-Bolshevist cam- 
paign among the towns under the au- 
thority of Mustapha Kemal in Anatolia, 
where Bolshevist doctrine had become 
rampant through clubs, posters and the 
press, some of the papers even compar- 
ing Bolshevism to Islam to the detri- 
ment of the latter. Here is an appeal 
issued by the Turkish Central Commu- 
nist Committee, which makes strange 
reading literally translated: 


The men of toil are now struggling 
everywhere against the rich people. These 
people, with the assistance of the aris- 
tocracy and their hirelings, are now try- 
ing to hold Turkish toilers in their chains. 
It is the rich people of Europe who have 
brought suffering to Turkey. Comrades, 
let us make common cause with the 
world’s toilers. If we do not do so we 
shall never rise again. Let the heroes of 
Turkey’s revolution join Bolshevism. Long 
live the Third International! Praise be to 
Allah! 

It was cabled unofficially Oct. 4 that 
General Gouraud, the French Command- 
er in Chief in the East, would present- 
ly withdraw his troops beyond the River 
Dichinan. This would expose 80,000 Ar- 
menians and some hundreds of foreign 
refugees in Adana, Tarsus and Mersina, 
places which had been visited by periodic 
attacks from Turks and Arabs for 
months. On the other hand, an Arme- 
nian army of 40,000 men had mean- 
while been drilling at Adana, where it 
had been fully equipped with rifles and 
some heavy ex-Bulgarian guns sent over 
from Greece. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Guerrilla warfare continued in Meso- 
potamia. In the lower Euphrates region 
the Gharraf tribes declined to join the 
Jehad, or holy war, and below Nasiriyeh 
the situation became less threatening. On 
the other hand, Samarra continued to be 
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invested, and raids on the town produced 
a demoralizing effect on the inhabitants. 
In the Middle Euphrates the British-In- 
dian troops recovered the head of the 
Husseiniya Canal, which placed them in 
full control of the water supply for the 
Kerbela district. In the Ramadie-Feluja 
area the Zoba tribe was forced by air 
bombers to move northward, thereby 
clearing the Bagdad-Feluja Railway. 
The Dulaim made peace. Nothing oc- 
curred of importance in the Mosul area, 
where the Assyrian levies watched the 
enemy, the Surchi Kurds. On the Tigris 
propagandists continued to be busy, but 
seemingly without starting anything. 
With the exception of Samarra, the whole 
situation showed improvement. 


Correspondents in Teheran, Persia, 


who were keenly watching the turn of 
affairs in the Euphrates-Tigris region, 
wrote to London that the whole trouble 
seemed to have sprung from Pan-Arab 
propaganda, which, having been started 
by British officials in Egypt in order to 
win over the Grand Sherif of Mecca, now 


King of Hedjaz, to the side of the En- 
tente, soon got beyond their control. The 
correspondent of The London Times 
wrote in an article published Sept. 20: 


We have poured a vast treasure in gold 
into the Hedjaz and Damascus. Gold is 
so common today in parts of Arabia and 
Change so scarce that the Arab will give 
a British sovereign for a handful of. sil- 
ver piastres. Some of this gold has un- 
doubtedly overflowed from Damascus to 
Mesopotamia through the Mesopotamia 
Committee of some thirty malcontents 
from Bagdad which sat at Damascus in 
Feisal’s day. 


PALESTINE 


On Oct. 1 Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
High Commissioner in Palestine, ap- 
pointed his Advisory Council, and on 
Oct. 11 the Jewish National Assembly, 
with 200 delegates, came together at Je- 
rusalem. The Orthodox element declined 
to take part in the deliberations on the 
ground that the decisions of the Assem- 
bly would not be binding on Jews in Pal- 
estine. 

The executive office of the Zionist or- 
ganization in London issued a manifesto 
to the Jews of the world to “ prove them- 
selves worthy of their historic duty,” and 





TURKEY WEATHERS A CABINET CRISIS 


help establish the Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. The executive office decid- 
ed to raise a loan of $12,500,000 to be 
floated by London and New York bank- 
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ers in order to guarantee an income for 
Palestine. The loan will be negotiated 
either through the British Government 
or the Palestine administraticn. 


The Syndicalist Situation in Italy 


Terms Under Which Workmen Give Up Factories—Employers 


Accept Principle of Co-operative Management 


ITALY 


N the middle of September many 
factories, particularly in the metal- 
lurgic section of Italy, were still 

forcibly occupied by the workers, who 
were trying to operate them under 
the handicap of lack of raw material and 
of the technical and business staffs. 
Over many of these factories red flegs 
were flying, and within Soviets had been 
organized. The Government had ap- 
parently abdicated, at least so far as the 
laws of private ownership were con- 
cerned. Anything from an_ industrial 
régime to anarchy seemed possible. To 
judge from appearances there were two 
Governments operating side by side: 
The political, constitutional Government, 
which still maintained general peace 
through inaction, and the economic Gov- 
ernment, composed of the Socialist Party 
and various labor groups, which had the 
intention, but not the power, to take su- 
preme control simply because the army 
remained passively loyal to the Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Such was the situation, and it only re- 
mains to qualify it by an explanation 
which throws a different light upon the 
neutrality of the Government and the 
conflicting attitudes of the factory own- 
ers and the workers. 

In the first place, the dispatches which 
came from Italy spoke of the “ control ” 
which the workers desired to exercise 
over the factories. It was a bad trans- 
lation of the word controllo, which, com- 
ing from the French word contréle, 
merely meant “collaboration.” Second, 
there was the economic situation which 
confronted all industries in Italy, par- 
ticularly those of metal, which had 
greatly developed under war conditions 


and were unable to readjust their affairs 
to peace conditions. Here was the di- 
lemma which both employer and em- 
ployed inherited from the war: 


Should they demand free trade so as 
to secure raw materials with reciprocal 
markets for the manufactured articles 
abroad? Should the employers dis- 
charge hundreds of employes and risk 
reprisals from labor organizations? 
Should they reduce the output of their 
plants to pre-war demands? In the 
first case they would have had all the 
taxpayers against them, with a doubtful 
outlook regarding equitable arrange- 
ments with foreign nations. In the sec- 
ond case the employers would have rup- 
tured their confederation and the em- 
ployes would have destroyed their own 
cohesion, wherein lay their power. In 
the third case both employers and em- 
ployes would have been obliged to work 
under conditions which economically 
would have pleased neither. 


On the horns of this dilemma, the em- 
ployers meditated a lockout, hoping for 
an ultimate settlement by legislation. 
The employes, realizing this, acted by 
taking possession of the plants, some 
having the same object in view and 
others believing that their example fol- 
lowed by other industries would lead to 
the establishment of an industrial ad- 
ministration for the nation. The uov- 
ernment remained neutral until the 
workers found that they could not pro- 
duce by themselves, and the employers 
were ready to permit their controllo or 
participation in the business. It then 
offered to arbitrate upon the basis of 
that controllo; that is, by imposing upon 
the manufacturers syndical collabora- 
tion, if not control. 
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The month was spent in attempts 
among all groups—Governmental, capi- 
talistic, labor and political—to readjust 
matters, complicated by the peasants’ 
attempting, withou* any idea of revolu- 
tion in mind, to cultivate the great 
estates on which they had formerly been 
employed or to take over the cultivation 
of Government or municipal domains 
which had remained non-productive. 


On Sept. 15 Premier Giolitti invited 
representatives of the employers and 
workers to meet him at Turin. The ne- 
gotiations begun there were continued in 
Rome. The matters adjusted were 
merely the usual questions which bring 
about rupture between employer and 
employed—time, wages, bonuses, &c. 
The matter of loss and criminality occa- 
sioned by the illegal occupation of the 
plants was to be adjusted by a joint 
commission of employers and employes. 
But if the former were obliged to accept 
the sine qua non of syndicalism as a 
basis of readjustment, the employes 


were obliged to accept that of the evac- 


uation of the plants for the same rea- 
son. The employers, however, qualified 
their acceptance of syndicalism by al- 
lowing the workers participation but not 
predominance in the management of 
their concerns. 

The Confederation of Employers, 
meeting in Milan, ratified the action of 
their representatives at Turin and Rome. 
By Sept. 26 a referendum of the metal 
workers had registered 127,904 votes in 
favor of supporting the labor leaders’ 
decision to evacuate the plants and 44,- 
531 votes against that action. 


The fundamental points of the pro- 
gram devised by the Commission of 
Workers, representing the General Fed- 
eration of Labor, for presentation to the 
Government gave eleven privileges to 
the Workers’ Council and made two de- 
mands on employers, who “must not 
resort to artificial industrial crises” 
and “must prevent ‘dumping.’” The 
Workers’ Council was required “to par- 
ticipate in the purchase of raw mate- 
rials,” “to superintend the sale of fin- 
ished products,” “ to fix the price of fin- 
ished products,” “to superintend the 
grading of wages,” “to collaborate in 


the unloading of goods,” “to assign 
tasks to workers according to their abil- 
ity,” “to obey the conditions of employ- 
ment of the industrial establishments,” 
“to oversee the general expenses of the 
establishment, and, especially, to limit 
the expenses of the present proprietors 
and directors, who will participate in the 
profits,” “to decide when new machinery 
is necessary,” “to supervise hygienic 
and sanitary conditions in industrial es- 
tablishments,” and “to insist that the 
proprietors furnish necessary utensils.” 


So much for the purely economic phase 
of the labor question in general and the 
metallurgic question in particular. There 
remained the political phase, which for 
some time was darkened by the possi- 
bility that the Socialists might accept 
the dictates of Lenin and the Third In- 
ternational. 

Two circumstances, added to the com- 
mon sense of Italian Socialists, turned 
the tide against the dictator of Soviet 
Russia: The report of the Italian So- 
cialist Mission sent to Moscow and the 
order from Lenin to the Italian Council 
of the Third International to expel the 
moderates, Deputies Turati, Treves, Mo- 
digliani and d’Aragona, from the party. 
The report read: 

It is difficult to foresee the dissolution 
of the Bolshevist régime, because the 
Bolsheviki, although they number only 
600,000 in a population of 160,000,000, have 
seized all political and economical or- 
ganizations, and use the utmost means to 
suppress other parties, which are forbid- 
den to use either propaganda or press. 
While the revolution tends toward the 
syndicalist system, in reality it is very 
different from the ideal program. The 
capitalist régime has been destroyed, but 
it has not been replaced by anything that 
meets even the most elementary needs 
of a civilized people. 

The part of the Lenin ukase which 
particularly aroused the resentment of 
Italian Moderate Socialists read: 

Events in Italy must open the eyes of 
even the most obstinate. Turati, Modi- 
gliani and d’Aragona are guilty of sabo- 
tage against the revolution in Italy at 
the moment when it begins to ripen. 
Thus the Socialist meeting at Reggio 

Emilia, in the first fortnight of October, 
offered a tangible sign of the emancipa- 
tion of Italian socialism from Russian 





Sovietism, as well as from immediate 
revolutionary elements, although local 


Socialist groups still demanded an indus- 
trial revolution and Enrico Malatesta 
still went up and down the Peninsula 


GIUSEPPE MICHELI 
Leader of the Catholic or Popular Party, 
who organized Italy’s peasants 
against Syndicalism 


preaching anarchy and inciting havoc. 
However, it was believed that the dis- 
agreement between the Maximalists and 
the Socialists was only in form and tran- 
sitory. Their aim remained the same, 
namely, to take over the reins of gov- 
ernment, the former by violent measures, 
the latter gradually and pacifically. 
Both, however, agreed on one point—no 
collaboration with the bourgeoisie. 

The temper of the Maximalists, or 
Communists, was illustrated by a speech 
made at Milan, Oct. 1, by Deputy Bom- 
bacci, Assistant Secretary of the Social- 
ist Party, in which he said: 

The Third International is the highest 
authority accepted by all true Socialists 
of the world. We must obey its orders, 
expelling those among our leaders who 
do not accept revolutionary methods. 

A series of resolutions adopted by the 
Moderate Socialists at Reggio Emilia on 
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Oct. 12 did not condemn the “use of 
violence or illegal means in class strug- 
gles,” but stated that these measures 
should be adopted “ only as the last step 
against the blind resistance of the bour- 
geoisie, having for their object the break- 
ing up of social conditions incompatible 
with new economic progress and new 
methods of production.” It was also af- 
firmed that a violent and destructive rev- 
olution in Italy, corresponding to Com- 
munist Russian ideas, would soon col- 
lapse unless helped economically and po- 
litically by the proletariat of richer coun- 
tries. In conclusion it was affirmed 
that, “if the occasion arises, the Italian 
Socialist Party will not renounce the con- 
quest of political power in any way which 
the opportunity of the moment and the 
international situation suggest.” 


Meanwhile the Senate had been in ses- 
sion, but the Chamber had not. More 
than one Senator indulged in censure of 
the Government’s attitude toward the 
labor troubles. On Sept. 26 an allusion 
by Senator Dante Ferraris, who was 
Minister of Labor under Signor Nitti, 
to the remissness of the Government in 
face of the sequestration by the workers 
of private persons, engineers and direc- 
tors of factories, brought forth energetic 
protests from Signor Giolitti, and from 
Signor Fera, who said that judicial steps 
were being taken. The criticism did not 
exclude reforms tending toward a “new 
order of things,” and it showed up the 
damage to the industry of the country, 
arising from the impression at home and 
abroad that security of property and the 
authority of the State no longer existed. 
But the Senate, it was declared, in thus 
criticising, had no thought of expressing 
lack of confidence in the Government. A 
bill was passed to penalize persons who 
carried arms without legal authority. 


The general terms of Premier Giolitti’s 
program were said to be contained in a 
statement he made to the Corriere della 
Sera: 

It was no longer applicable at this hour 
that a single man should command and 
that some thousands of other men must 
obey without exercising the least control 
(controllo) over his actions. On the con- 
trary, it is necessary to place the work- 
ers in such a condition that they con- 
tribute to the carrying on of the works 
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in such a manner that it gives them a 


sense of co-responsibility. It is only by 

a concession of this kind that the work- 

ers can uplift and improve themselves. 

The Popular or Catholic Party, which 
has two Cabinet portfolios, and whose 
personnel is principally made up of peas- 
ants, issued a manifesto declaring for co- 
operation between employer and em- 
ployed, collaboration between workers 
and experts in the same union, and the 
safeguarding of “ legitimate private own- 
ership.” It also demanded a State-con- 
trolled inquiry into the present position 
of industry and an inquiry with a view 
to agrarian reforms. 

After rumor to the same effect in 
Rome for a considerable time, it was an- 
nounced at the Italian Embassy at 
Washington on Oct. 2 that Baron Camillo 
Romano Avezzana, who had been Am- 
bassador there since the death of Count 
Macchi di Cellere a year ago, was to be 
“promoted to a more important post.” 
His successor will be Baron Carlo Aliotti, 
who, with a long career in the Foreign 
Office and then at Paris, was sent last 
Summer to Albania to negotiate peace 
terms with the insurgents. The recall of 
Avezzana was apparently resented by 
the readers of Il Progresso Italo-Amer- 
icano of New York, for hundreds of let- 
ters were received by the paper to that 
effect. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, who had declared 
Fiume, with the reported reluctant con- 
sent of the National Council, to be an 
independent State, on Sept. 20 appointed 
his Cabinet for the Provincial Govern- 
ment of the “Italian Regency of Quar- 
nero,” himself taking the office of Chief 
Rector with the portfolio of Foreign Af- 
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Sweeping Reforms in Spain 





fairs. The poet sent out a manifesto to 
foreign Governments asking for recogni- 
tion. 

In early September the navy of d’An- 
nunzio captured the Italian liner Cogne 
with a cargo valued at $7,000,000 con- 
signed to firms in Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. On Sept. 23 Premier Giolitti, on 
the complaint of the Consuls of these 
nations, demanded the immediate release 
of the steamer under threat of blockade. 
The poet apparently paid no attention 
to the demand. 

On Sept. 20 a half century had elapsed 
since, after a brief fight near the Porta 
Pia, at the wall of Rome, the Italian 
troops, under General Raffaele Cadorna, 
father of the late Italian Commander in 
Chief, entered the Eternal City through 
a breach in the wall, ended the temporal 
power of the Papacy and made Rome 
the capital of the Italian Kingdom and 
the Quirinal the seat of the Italian mon- 
archy. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
event was celebrated with fitting cere- 
mony throughout Italy, but particularly 
at the Porta Pia, where over 100,000 
persons gathered to see. the troops and 
the flags and to listen to speeches and 
music. 

On Oct. 14 a general amnesty was 
proclaimed for all political and military 
crimes committed prior to Sept. 19, 1919. 
The amnesty included deserters and 
former subjects of Austria-Hungary now 
resident in Italy. In order to enjoy the 
amnesty, deserters, if in Italy, should 
present themselves before the proper au- 
thorities within one month after the pro- 
mulgation of the decree, and if in for- 
eign countries, within four months be- 
fore the Consular Agents. 





Influenced by Events in Italy, the Madrid Government 


SPAIN 


HE Constitution of Spain, her eco- 
nomic, political and social life, are 
similar to those of Italy, but their 
evolution has only reached the Crispian 
stage of the eighties. It was natural, 





Plans Concessions to Workmen and Peasants 





therefore, that what was passing in the 
industrial and political field in Italy 
should have a profound effect in Spain, 
tempered only by the different condition 
in which each had emerged from the war. 
Spain had won wealth by her neutrality, 












and Italy, on account of her intervention, 
smarted under the unequal distribution 
of war rewards abroad and war profits 
at home, with a Government striving to 
make a merit of necessity by constantly 
yielding to organized illegal action, and 
with no Crispi in sight, with no desire 
for a Crispi except on the part of the 
defenseless and almost inarticulate bour- 
geoisie. 

In order to divert public attention 
from the situation in Italy, and possibly 
to anticipate in Barcelona and _ the 
Basque provinces what had happened in 
the metallurgic region of Italy, Senor 
Dato, the Spanish Premier, at a Cabinet 
council presided over by the King, on 
Oct. 6, announced a number of sweeping 
reforms touching nearly every depart- 
ment of commercial and industrial life. 
Similar comprehensive reforms had been 
proclaimed by former Premiers for 


similar purposes c° diversion; but in 
the present ease there were several proj- 
ects which, having a direct bearing upon 
the situation, may become a matter of 


serious debate in the Cortes. 

There were promised a reorganization 
of the Ministry of Labor with the Insti- 
tute of Social Reform made the Superior 
Council, by which all disputes between 
employer and employed may be legally 
settled; bills projected for the insurance 
and housing of workers, and for the co- 
operative working of State and municipal 
domains and private estates, some 
hitherto unproductive. A railway bill 
was projected increasing tariff on all 
commodities not regarded as the neces- 
saries of life. Plans were also announced 
for the electrification of waterfalls, par- 
ticularly those in the Tagus and Duero 
Rivers; for afforestation and irrigation, 
and for the reorganization of both army 
and navy on modern lines—defense proj- 
ects often proposed but never realized. 

What attracted the most attention on 
the part of the press and publicists were 
the schemes for industrial and land-own- 
ership reform and for a new railway 
tariff. By Oct. 10 the situation in Barce- 
lona, inviting either a lockout by the em- 
ployers or a general strike by the em- 
ployes, had become so acute that troops 
and police there were being reinforced, 
with the possibility of a declaration of 
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martial law. Still, El Sol of Madrid 
was of the opinion that in case the plants 
there and the mines in Bilbao were se- 
questrated by the workers without des- 
truction of life and property the military 
and police authorities would remain neu- 
tral, just as they had in Italy in simi- 
lar circumstances. But in Spain the 
plants and mines have strong forces of 
guards long employed for the protection 
of the property from invasion. 

As to the land question, in Andalusia 
and other productive or potential agri- 
cultural regions, tenants were being 
evicted by the proprietors of estates, and 
a quarrel arose between the English 
Duke of Wellington and the tenants of 
his domain which caused El Liberal and 
El Pais to devote some space to the sub- 
ject. The former paper said editorially 
on Sept. 16: 

Country people daily are becoming 
more excited under the influence of prop- 
aganda, and great landed _ proprietors: 
are feeling anxious regarding the out- 
come of the agitation which has broken 
the former silent submission of peasants 
Some landlords, who have seen the ne- 
cessity of making agreements, remain on 
their estates, while others have fled to 
the cities to escape trouble. 

And this from El Pais: 

The exactions imposed by great land- 
owners on the tenants, who made their 
soil productive by their own labor and 
by spending their savings upon it, are 
more unjust than any form of exploita- 
tion by capital. The peasants are doubly 
attached to the soil because those dear- 
est to them are buried there and they 
themselves have helped to make it what 
it is. 

In commenting upon the railway tariff 
projected by Premier Dato, Juan de la 
Cierva y Penafield, the dissident Con- 
servative leader, on Oct. 7, demanded 
that a full investigation should be made 
of the railway situation before the rates 
were raised. He said: 

Our railroads are the most backward 
of the European systems. A proper pol- 
icy of development should be adopted to 
make them equal to modern needs and 
at the same time accomplish a work of 
patriotism. I have no intention of ob- 
structing the Government’s project for 
railway reform I merely suggested that 
before the railways are allowed _ to 
charge more it should be demonstrated 
that they are performing the best ser- 
vice possible under existing rates. 
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With the arrival of the new Spanish 
Ambassador, Pablo Soler y Guardiola, in 
Berlin, a curious species of German 
propaganda was revived in the papers, 
A. B. C., Debate, Correspondencia Mili- 
tar and Dia, which, although openly pro- 
German during the war, had since the 
armistice merely endeavored to promote 
Spanish and German commercial and 
industrial relations. In one article A. 
B. C. said: 

But whither goes militarist France? 
The misfortune of France is to have 
Foch, of whom fate has made a genial 
strategist. What shall be done with the 
genius of Foch? Can they allow it to 
remain inactive? Possibly France may 
be cured of her war-madness in short 
order. 


Another article said: 

Why is France making war on Russia? 
For the same reason that she made it on 
Germany: Because she wishes a change 
of government there * * * For a peo- 
ple to choose its own form of govern- 
ment is a lost liberty for all continents 
since France has the happiness to pos- 
sess a Foch. 

On the other hand, papers like the 
Diario Universal derided such _senti- 
ments and declared that France, in com- 
ing to the rescue of Poland, “again de- 
fends the eternal principles of real de- 
mocracy.” 


The International Postal Union Con- 
gress, which met in Madrid in the first 
week in October, showed a sharp divi- 
sion between the ideas of a new rate in- 
crease between the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres. The latter was 
finally allowed to fix its own rate, pro- 
vided it did not exceed the maximum 
to be fixed by the union. A new organi- 
zation was projected, the Pan-American 
Postal Federation, which will begin to 
function after the congress meets at 
Buenos Aires in August, 1921. Other 
notable items on which committees re- 
ported favorably were: 

The establishment of international.pay- 


ments for the transit of mails on a gold 
dollar basis. 

In future congresses only parent coun- 
tries will have voting power, colonies 
being excluded from voting, although 
they may send delegates. 

The creation of a Pan-American Postal 
Federation. 


PORTUGAL 


It will be recalled that King Manoel 
II., who fled to England when a republic 
was established in Portugal, Oct. 5, 1910, 
never renounced his throne, although he 
has many times expressed sympathy 
with a republican form of government 
for his country, but not of the character 
maintained since he went away. Mean- 
while, periodic revolutions had been at- 
tempted in his name, which he usually 
found time to repudiate amid his farm- 
ing, horseback riding and social duties. 
It finally became necessary to do some- 
thing to stop these attempts, and he is 
said to have given satisfaction to both 
Integralists and Legitimists by renounc- 
ing his throne on Sept. 9 in favor of 
his son Prince Duarte. Within a week, 
however, he had shown a different con- 
ception of the Braganza-Coburg legend 
by addressing a letter to his representa- 
tive in Portugal, Councilor Ayres Dor- 
neeldes, who was in a Lisbon prison, 
urging that the Portuguese bourgeoisie 
unite to defend the country from anarchy 
and to restore a normal situation from 
a crisis never equaled since 1580. He 
also wrote: 

My appeal is not an advocacy of war. 
On the contrary, it is a request I make 
from exile to my partisans and to all 
Portuguese to save their country and its 
honor. I urge the necessity of amnesty 
for all political prisoners as indispensable 
for the union of Portugal. Although I 
do not abdicate my principles, I am ready 
to do all in my power for my country 
when it is in danger. * * * T shall con- 
tinue to work in England, which is 
Portugal’s traditional ally, for the good 
of my country. 

As a news agency sent out a series of 
dispatches from Madrid declaring that a 
general strike with a revolutionary ob- 
jective had taken possession of Portugal, 
blocking all means of transportation and 
communication, on Oct. 7, the Portuguese 
Legation in London declared that these 
“reports of Spanish origin were exag- 
gerated out of all proportion.” 


MOROCCO 


Both the French and Spanish expedi- 
tions for the pacification of Morocco 
made considerable progress, the former 
under General Poeymirau, directed by 
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General Lyautey, the French High Com- 
missioner, in the name of the new Sul- 
tan Moulay-Youssef, and the latter un- 
der General Sylvestre, in the name of the 
King of Spain. - 
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SCENE OF THE FRENCH AND SPANISH 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN MOROCCO 


On September 18 two columns of 
French troops, including white colonials, 
Moroccan and Algerian tirailleuwrs and 
spahis, and the famous Foreign Legion, 
with tanks and airplanes, numbering 
11,000 men in all, left their bases in the 
Gharb plains, about 15 miles southwest 
of Wazzan, and started for the mountain 
regions south and east of Wazzan, in the 
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former of which were the Beni Mesgilda 
and in the latter the Beni Messara. 

Although there was resistance all 
along the march, when the columns had 
reached their respective objectives on the 
following day the two chiefs and all their 
tribes came into camp and surrendered. 
Within a week normal conditions were 
restored, the farmers and herders re- 
turning to their homes in the villages 
with their families. The feat, which was 
regarded as a brilliant example of 
French action and policy, cost the French 
one officer killed, two officers wounded 
and 12 casualties among the men. The 
columns united on Sept. 20, and estab- 
lished themselves about 18 miles south- 
east of Wazzan to await the inaugura- 
tion of a new form of tribal Government, 
which it was expected would keep the 
hill people pacified. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish commander, 
with headquarters at Tetuan and with 
subordinate detachments at Larache, 
Ceuta and Melilla, had the Riff tribes 
surrounded in their mountains and sat 
down before Tafer Sit, halfway between 
Melilla and Alhucemas, and waited for 
it to surrender. A frontal attack would 
have been costly on account of the moun- 
tain barriers. Tafer Sit surrendered on 
Oct. 1, and General Sylvestre then in- 
vested Sidi Dris, eleven miles to the 
north, employing the same tactics and 
strategy. 

Both the French and Spanish expedi- 
tions show a departure from the old 
methods—by a great display of force 
and ceremonial they gained what for- 
merly had been achieved only at the 
cost of many lives. 


France Under a New President 


Alexandre Millerand Succeeds Paul Deschanel, Whose Tragic 
Loss of Health Ends His Career 


FRANCE 


HE most important event in France 
T in September was the resignation of 
President Deschanel, which . was 
forced by a serious nervous breakdown, 
and the election of former Premier Mil- 


lerand to take his place. M. Millerand’s 
foreign policy from the beginning of his 
Premiership has been one of unshakable 
insistence on the strict fulfillment of the 
Versailles Treaty. Once he has elected 
to follow a given course he sees no side 
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issues and looks straight ahead to the 
desired goal, and this characteristic has 
at times brought him perilously close to 
a rupture with France’s strongest ally, 
England. When the Germans sent troops 
to the Ruhr Valley, Millerand promptly 
sent French Generals to occupy German 
Rhenish towns, taking this action inde- 
pendently of Great Britain. At the San 
Remo conference he won, nevertheless, 
the support of both the British and Ital- 
ian Premiers in his demands that Ger- 
many be forced to fulfill strictly the 
terms of the Versailles pact, including 
the provisions calling for disarmament 
and for regular deliveries of coal. At 
Spa it was Millerand’s strong and ag- 
gressive attitude which finally brought 
the Germans to their knees. 

The greatest problem for Millerand, as 
indeed for Great Britain, Italy and the 
United States, was the policy to be pur- 
sued toward Russia. Millerand has never 
lost sight of the fact that Lenin is a man 
of iron resolution, nor of the additional 
fact that Tchitcherin can match wits with 
any diplomat in Europe. From Soviet 
Russia he saw two dangers, each formid- 
able to France; one the possibility that 
the Moscow aim at world revolution 
might finally encompass France, with 
other western nations; the other that, as 
a means to an end, the Soviet Govern- 
ment might join hands with the reaction- 
ary Junker element in reconstructed Ger- 
many. This latter possibility meant the 
recrudescence of the German menace, 
which looms so large in the collective 
mind of France, and which the Germans 
say amounts to a veritable French obses- 
sion. Lastly, Millerand, defending the 
legitimate interests of France, was de- 
termined that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, which had officially refused to rec- 
ognize the Czarist Russian debt to 
France, should never gain the recognition 
of France, and that by every means in 
her power France would resist any and 
all negotiations which would lead to such 
recognition, meanwhile doing all she 
could to strengthen the Soviet’s enemies, 
who sought the overthrow of the Com- 
munist régime in Russia. 

This complex of motives explains 
France’s (which means. Millerand’s) 
whole Russian policy. It explains the 


aloofness of the French representatives 
from the trade and peace negotiations 
initiated by Lloyd George in London, 
lately ending with the ignominious de- 
parture of Kamenev from England, after 
being convicted of an audacious attempt 
to subsidize a leading labor organ. It 
explains the coup de théatre by which 
France quite suddenly recognized offi- 
cially the administration of General 
Baron Wrangel as the de facto Govern- 
ment of South Russia, the sending of a 
French High Commissioner to Wrangel, 
and lately the dispatch of General Wey- 
gand to take command of Wrangel’s 
armies. It explains France’s policy in 
the case of Poland, whom she has con- 
sistently supported in the latter’s war 
with the Red armies, sending arms and 
munitions, dispatching expert French of- 
ficers to train and instruct the Polish 
contingents. When Poland’s combined 
offensive in, co-operation with Petlura 
failed, and the Soviet armies were bat- 
tering at the gates of Warsaw, while 
Moscow laid down conditions which 
amounted to transforming Poland into a 
vassal State, it was Millerand who per- 
suaded Lloyd George to unite with him 
in an official protest against the Red oc- 
cupation of Poland. It was Millerand 
who sent General Weygand to aid in 
Poland’s desperate resistance to the Rus- 
sian Reds, and the glory won by Wey- 
gand’s strategy was the culminating tri- 
umph of the Millerand policy. 

The carrying out of this policy has 
never been absent from Millerand’s mind, 
and it was through fear that any suc- 
cessor would not continue it that he at 
first refused to run for the Presidency. 
When he did finally consent to take the 
Presidency—which is a much less pow- 
erful position in France than in the 
United States—it was only on the firmly 
stated condition that he be allowed to 
supervise the Cabinet’s policy along the 
lines into which he himself has molded 
it. This meant neither more nor less 
than an extension of the constitutional 
prerogatives attaching to the Presidency, 
and the minority opposition which Mil- 
lerand’s candidacy aroused was_ based 
upon this dec’aration. 

Material for a whole drama could be 
found in the tragically brief administra- 
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tion of M. Deschanel. The former Presi- 
dent of the Senate, brilliant, highly cul- 
tured, aristocratic, entered the Elysée 
under the most favorable auspices. 
France, always highly susceptible to so- 
cial attainments, was proud of its Presi- 
dent, who was eminently fitted by birth, 
education and mental qualities to fill 





PREMIER GEORGES LEYGUES 
Former Minister of Marine, who succeeds 
President Millerand in the French Cabinet 
(@ Keystone View Company) 


with distinction the highest office in the 
land. France was bitterly disappointed, 
however, and Deschanel, who began so 
brilliantly, has gone out of office a 
broken man, to end his days in a sana- 
torium. 

The real facts of M. Deschanel’s illness 
were long unknown to the general pub- 
lic. Soon after he was elected President 
on Jan. 17, 1920, it is now revealed, he 
showed symptoms of what is known as 
the persecution obsession. At a public 
dinner he launched out furiously on one 
occasion, declaring that the members of 
his Cabinet were keeping things from 
him; that he knew nothing of what was 
going on, and that he was being con- 
spired against. At the end of last May 
he had an apoplectic stroke, arising from 





excessive blood pressure, and his strange 
accident on the train some months ago, 
in which he fell headlong out of the win- 
dow of his compartment, and was found 
wandering on the railroad tracks dishev- 
eled and covered with blood, clad only in 
his pajamas, is now explained as one of 
the mental aberrations caused by this 
condition, in the course of which he 
climbed out of the window to escape the 
heat of his compartment, which was af- 
fecting him, and was precipitated to the 
track below while the train was moving, 
fortunately at no great speed, upon its 
way. 

Quite recently he walked into the canal 
at Rambouillet, where he had been living 
in comparative seclusion, and was res- 
cued dazed and uncomprehending. This 
condition of aphasia made it impossible 
to attend to his official duties, and 
France may be said to have been with- 
out a President for many months. This, 
under the French Constitution, did not 
matter so greatly as it would in another 
country; nevertheless, it was extremely 
inconvenient and embarrassing to the na- 
tion. In casting about for a successor, 
M. Aristide Briand, who had already been 
in office, and former President Poincaré 
were mentioned as the most likely candi- 
dates. But would M. Deschanel resign 
or would he try to stay in office while 
seeking to recover his health? 


This doubt was cleared up when he 
handed in his resignation on Sept. 10. 
On receiving the signed document to this 
effect, Jules Steeg, Minister of the In- 
terior, at once hastened to Aix-les-Bains, 
where M. Millerand was in conference 
with Signor Giolitti, to communicate the 
news. The political excitement was in- 
tense. Many schemes were afoot, and 
M. Millerand’s own reply to the offer of 
the Presidency at first was, “ No, no, and 
again no.” Further solicitations met 
with a close-mouthed silence. It was 
said that he refused to discuss all possi- 
bilities pending the formal ratification 
of M. Deschanel’s resignation. This oc- 
curred on Sept. 21, when the President’s 
statement was read before both the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber. It was as follows: 


My state of health no longer allows me 
to assume the high functions wherewith 
your confidence invested me at the meet- 
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ing of the National Assembly on Jan. 17 
last. The absolute necessity which has 
been imposed on me to take a complete 
rest renders it my duty no longer to 
delay in informing you of the decision 
which I have been compelled to take. It 
is infinitely painful to me, and it is with 
a deep heart pang that I renounce the 
noble task of which you judged -me 
worthy. 

The task of President of the republic 
implies at all times grave duties which 
demand activity and energy rather than 
weakness during the years when vic- 
torious France is called upon to recon- 
stitute her forces at home, and at the same 
time to insure abroad the integral obli- 
gations of the Treaty of Peace so glo- 
riously but so dearly gained. I perse- 
vered even to the last extremity. The 
hour has come when I should feel lack- 
ing in what I owe you by not re- 
signing my functions into your hands. 
At the moment when I retire I venture 
to express the wish that the representa- 
tives of the nation whose patriotic con- 
cord was a powerful help to victory may 
maintain in peace their union for the 
greatness and prosperity of this adored 
France, to the service of which I have 
devoted my life and which will be my 
last thought. 

It will be the réle and enviable privilege 
of my successor to extol a few days 
hence before the world the work of the 
republic which, after having saved its 
honor fifty years ago, brought back un- 
der our colors Alsace-Lorraine. Certain 
of fulfilling a most serious as well as a 
most cruel task, I lay on the table of 
the Senate and Chamber my resignation 
of the Presidency of the republic. 

PauL DESCHANEL. 


The public galleries of the Chamber 
had been crowded long before the Depu- 
ties assembled. The presiding officer 
had begun with the simple statement 
that he had received a message from the 
President of the republic, which he would 
proceed to read. All the members rose 
at once, with the exception of the Ex- 
treme Socialists, who refused to stand 
even when called upon to do so by loud 
cries from all parts of the house. After 
a moment or two, the noise and shouting 
subsided, and the message was read. 
The patriotic references in it met with 
enthusiastic applause. After the read- 
ing M. Péret, President of the Chamber, 
whose name had been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Presidency, made him- 
self the mouthpiece of the Assembly in 
expressing to M. Deschanel his deepest 
sympathy in his great affliction. 


Then a dramatic incident followed. 
All had expected that M. Millerand would 
proceed to the tribune, in anticipation of 
which his political opponents had pre- 
pared a hostile demonstration based on 
the charge that he was making capital 
of his official position to further his 
candidacy for President. Instead of go- 
ing to the tribune, however, M. Millerand 
rose from a seat in the front of the 
Chamber and signified his desire to 
speak. Loud and repeated cries that he 
should speak from the tribune were ob- 
stinately ignored by him. It was then 
realized that he had deliberately avoided 
every appearance of the dramatic ora- 
tion which he had been expected to make. 
In a few brief words he said that the 
Government desired to associate itself 
with the words just spoken by the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and to tender to 
M. Deschanel the expression of their 
profound sympathy. His statement was 
greeted with loud applause. 

M. Péret then read out the passages 
of the constitutional law providing for 
the replacing of a President incapaci- 
tated by illness, and declared that the 
meeting of the two houses would be held 
at Versailles on the Thursday followinz 
(Sept. 23) for the election of a new 
President. The same procedure was 
adopted in the Senate. 

M. Millerand finally consented to..be- 
come a candidate. The high tide of: his 
popularity throughout France, due to his 
obstinate fight against, German recalci- 
trance and the personal and national 
triumph won by his policy in Poland, 
was carrying him to the Presidency 
even against his own desire. He yielded, 
however, only on certain important con- 
ditions, which he embodied in a statement 
issued on Sept. 21, when ’preliminary 
caucuses had demonstrated that his elec- 
tion was a certainty. This statement 
was in writing and showed every evi- 
dence of having been drawn up with the 
greatest care. It contained the follow- 
ing essential stipulations: 


1. That there shall be no marked 
change in national policy; that is, there 
shall be no compromise about the re- 
vision of the treaty or the recent de- 
cision of Millerand’s Cabinet to stand 
out for the fixing of the amount and 
mode of payment of the German debt 
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by the Allied Reparations Commission 

rather than by conferences like those at 

Spa, at which Germans shall be present. 

2. That M. Millerand as President shall 
have a more important voice in Cabinet 
meetings than his predecessors, who have 
been little more than nominal chairmen 
of boards whose real chief was the 
Premier. 

3. That this arrangement should be 
maintained no matter what party in 
power shall form a Government. In 
reality and practice, this amounts to a 
constitutional amendment greatly aug- 
menting the power and influence of the 
President, which were studiously whittled 
down by successive Parliaments in the 
troubled years after the defeat of 1870 
through fear of an attempt at a monarch- 
ical restoration. 

The election in the National Assembly 
of the two houses, held in the theatre 
of the Versailles Palace at 2 P. M., on 
Sept. 28, resulted as expected. Both M. 
Péret, President of the Chamber, and 
M. Léon Bourgeois, President of the 
Senate, adhered to their resolution not 
to run against M. Millerand. Those in- 
surgents who had voted against him in 
the parliamentary canvass on the ground 
that if elected he would force through 
a revision of the Constituticn, were com- 
paratively few in number and carried 
little weight. The Socialist Party, fol- 
lowing its policy since Clemenceau was 
elected Premier in 1917, refused to vote. 
There were more than a hundred blank 
ballots, due to absence and other reasons. 
Twenty-two votes were cast for other 
candidates. The final result was 695 
votes: for Millerand out of a total of 
892. When this was announced M. Mil- 
lerand received a great ovation. The 
ceremony of investiture was performed 
by M. Bourgeois, and shortly after 5 
o’clock the new President left by auto- 
mobile for Paris, where he was popu- 
larly acclaimed as he drove to the Elysée 
escorted by cavalry. 

The election of Georges Leygues, Min- 
ister of Marine in Clemenceau’s Cabi- 
net, to be the new Premier and Foreign 
Minister, was announced on Sept. 24. 
By this appointment the continuation of 
the Millerand policies was assured. The 
Chamber of Deputies on the following 
day passed a vote of confidence in the 
new Government, 507 to 80. On the same 
day President Millerand delivered his 
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first message to Parliament. Its key- 
note was the continuation of France’s 
foreign policy, and the necessity for wise 
and deliberate revision of the Constitu- 
tion in order to fill “the need of free 
executive power under the control of 
Parliament and an independent ju- 
diciary.” Other principles laid down 
were the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated regions, thorough enforcement of 
treaties, and vigilant guarding of the 
rights of new nations. 

The question of the budget for 1921, 
which will be submitted to Parliament 
when it reopens in November, was con- 
ceded by official France to be of the 
utmost importance. This budget will 
ask for 26,000,000,000 francs, as against 
less than 22,000,000,000 for 1920. A spe- 
cial budget, summing up the cost of repa- 
rations in the liberated area and pensions 
which the Versailles treaty enjoins must 
be borne by Germany, amounts to 24,- 
000,000,000 francs for the coming year. 
All indications showed that a determined 
attempt would be made in November to 
get something definite out of Germany 
with respect to the huge sums which 
France is paying, and, in her opinion, 
unjustly paying. Financial and business 
circles attributed the high cost of living, 
which had become so serious that the 
Government took up the problem in 
October in an attempt to solve it, to 
this heavy financial burden, which should 
be borne by Germany, who did the dam- 
age. 

To pay its share of the Anglo-French 
loan by the United States of $500,000,- 
000, contracted in 1915, the French 
Treasury, according to the report of M. 
Francois Marsal, Minister of Finance, 
was sending to Washington the sum of 
$150,000,000 in gold and bonds. The suc- 
cess of the French subscription loan for 
$100,000,000 arranged through J. P. 
Morgan & Co., M. Marsal stated, would 
enable the Government to make its pay- 
ments on the five-year bonds to be pre- 
sented early in October. 

That the Government was being sup- 
ported by French labor in its policy to- 
ward Russia could hardly be said. Never- 
theless, the vote passed by the French 
Federation of Labor at the Orléans Con- 
gress on Oct. 2, by 1,478 votes against 
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602, declared against joining the Third 
International, and repudiated its scheme 
of revolutionary activities. The Confed- 
eration, however, expressed its sympathy 
for the Soviet Republic, proclaimed anew 
its ideal of economic liberation through 
the suppression of the wage system, and 
called for united action to accomplish 
social transformation. Incidentally it 
denounced the French Government as 
“the servile. instrument of world reac- 
tion.” 


The airplane race for the Bennett 
Cup occurred on Sept. 28. The cup was 
won by France, represented by the 
French aviator Sadi Lecointe; another 
Frenchman, Captain de Romanet, came 
in second. Neither of the two Ameri- 
can fliers completed one full circuit, 
greatly to the disappointment of the 
Americans, who outnumbered all other 
spectators at the Etampes field. 


SWITZERLAND 


Many Swiss newspapers entered pro- 
test against the presence of one M. Brat- 
mann, “a self-styled engineer and com- 
mercial attaché,” who had been a mem- 
ber of the Russian Soviet delegation that 
was expelled from the country in 1918. 
Bratmann has now reappeared on the 
scene with plans to establish trade rela- 
tions between Switzerland and Soviet 
Russia. He protests vehemently against 
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imputations of political propaganda and 
offers, as a guarantee of his dealings, to 
deposit all his money with a Swiss bank, 
which thus will not only handle pay- 
ments on his purchases, but will also be 
enabled to control his movements. The 
newspapers, on the other hand, inquire 
where Bratmann’s funds come from, and 
recall the fact that one Soviet Govern- 
ment repudiated debts owed to Swiss 
citizens to the tune of several billion 
frances. In condemning any transactions 
with the Soviet representative there is 
complete agreement between the German 
and the French section of the Swiss 
press. “ We want no Bolshevist penetra- 
tion ” is the motto of the campaign con- 
ducted against the Martens of Switzer- 
land. 

The Federal Parliament opened with 
a discussion of a bill designed to relieve 
the housing shortage, which in Switzer- 
land, as in other countries, has assumed 
menacing proportions. The Socialists 
advocated a measure enabling the au- 
thorities to check up all available hous- 
ing space and to compel owners to rent 
out premises not personally used. This 
proposal, however, was voted down by a 
large majority, whose spokesmen con- 


_ tended that such radical steps would 


merely result in discouraging building 
and would thus defeat their own pur- 
pose. 


German Progress in Treaty Fulfillment 


Measures Against Graft, Profiteering and 
Unemployment— Anti-Semitism 


GERMANY 


HERE were many rumors of German 
attempts to induce France, by 
means of “ secret ” conferences and 

newspaper publicity, to consent to ma- 
terial modifications of the Versailles 
Treaty and the Spa Agreement at a pro- 
posed conference to be held in Geneva or 
Brussels. Up to Oct. 15, however, about 
the only definite thing known was that 
the French Government stood ready for 
some sort of conference, with Germans 
present merely in a consultative capacity, 


and with the final decision resting with 
the Reparations Commission. The hope 
of the German Government is to get a 
definite indemnity fixed and to have an 
easement plan worked out for paying off 
such indemnity largely through work 
and materials. 

In the meantime it was reported from 
Paris that by Sept. 16 Germany had sur- 
rendered steamers and sailing vessels 
aggregating 1,944,565 gross tons, thus 
completing the delivery of practically all 
the tonnage due under the Treaty, ex- 
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GERMAN CITIZENS TURNING IN RIFLES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT ORDER FOR DIS- 


ARMAMENT OF ALL PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS. 


NOTE ALSO THE HAND GRENADES THAT 


HAD REMAINED IN THE HANDS OF FORMER SOLDIERS 
(@ Kadel & Herbert) 


cept some ships under construction or re- 
pair. On the night of Oct. 4 fire broke 
out in the 36,000-ton steamer Bismarck, 
nearing completion at Hamburg, and did 
damage estimated at many millions of 
marks. Eight days later the steamer 
Victoria Luise was slightly damaged by 
fire. The Bismarck is to be delivered to 
England under the Treaty. Another 
giant Zeppelin, the L-Z 113, was turned 
over to France on Oct. 9. On Oct. 15 the 
Reparations Commission announced that 
the delivery of German coal was practi- 
cally up to the amount set by the Spa 
agreement. Many French factories were 
said to complain of the poor quality of 
the briquets, and France was expected to 
protest. The commission reported that 
the bonds representing 60,000,000,000 
gold marks provided for in the Peace 
Treaty had been deposited with the com- 
mission in Paris. 





It was reported from Augsburg that 
representatives of the Allied Commis- 
sion had appeared at the Diesel factory 
there and demanded the destruction of 
all the motors so as to guard against 
their possible use in submarines. The 
German Government protested, and the 
national convention of Shop Councils, in 
session in Berlin early in October, voted 
to send a delegation to the Allied Com- 
mission in Berlin to asx the Conference 
of Allied Ambassadors to revoke its al- 
leged decision against allowing the fur- 
ther construction or use of Diesel mo- 
tors. Walter D. Hines, the American 
arbitrator in the waterways question, 
was accepted by Germany, after a vain 
protest. 

Berlin reported on Oct. 8 that the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag was 
to ask a provisional appropriation of 15,- 
000,000,000 marks for the maintenance 
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of the Allied armies of occupation and 
that the Minister of the Treasury had 
explained that, although at the present 
rate of expenditure the cost of main- 
tenance would total 27,600,000,000 marks 
for the year, the German Government 
hoped it could induce the Allies to re- 
duce the size of the occupying forces. 


German finances became so entangled 
and the national debt was increasing so 
rapidly that it was announced on Oct. 
10 that the Cabinet had decided to ap- 
point Dr. Carl, a former Prussian finance 
official, National Finance Commissioner, 
with full powers to check up and limit 
all expenditures by the various depart- 
ments. The budget deficit for 1920 was 
estimated at 67,000,000,000 marks. Dr. 
Wirth, Minister of Finance, openly de- 
clared that this deficit was being swollen 
by reckless expenditures by the different 
departments in efforts to “ justify their 
existence.” At the end of*September the 
paper money in circulation totaled more 
than 80,000,000,000 marks. The German 
report to the financial conference held 
in Brussels late in September put the 
national debte at 240,000,000,000 marks; 
but, according to several German finan- 
cial writers, the various outstanding ob- 
ligations, including indemnifications to 
citizens under the Peace Treaty amount- 
ing to some 131,000,000,000 marks, bring 
the actual national indebtedness up to 
416,000,000,000 marks. 

About 1,000,000 persons in the nation 
were unemployed, according to Heinrich 
Brauns, Minister of Labor, as quoted in 
a Berlin cablegram on Oct. 2, and 1,500,- 
000 others working only half time. On 
the other hand, many German industrial 
plants, especially the textile mills, were 
reported as rolling up enormous profits. 
The Government was forced to do some- 
thing toward relieving the economic sit- 
uation. Late in September the Ministry 
of Economics began work on a plan for 
the semi-socialization of the coal mines, 
to be presented to the Reichstag when it 
opened on Oct. 19; and there were ru- 
mors of plans for the conscription of la- 
bor. Then on Oct. 10 Minister of 
Economics Scholz, after a conference 


with the Bavarian Government officials 
and leading business men, issued a state- 
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ment to the effect that the German Gov- 
ernment was going to divide the country 
into districts for the control of produc- 
tion, imports and exports and the allot- 
ment of raw materials, &c. 

Minister Scholz also favored a scheme 
to enable the municipal savings banks to 
lend money to small manufacturers to 
help tide them over their financial trou- 
bles, but this was vigorously opposed by 
the private bankers. Hugo Stinnes, the 
most prominent capitalist in Germany, 
tried to block any move toward the na- 
tionalization of the mines'*by pointing 
out to a committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil that if the mines belonged to the na- 
tion they could be seized by the Allies 
if Germany failed to live up to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 


The event of the month in labor cir- 
cles was the holding in Berlin,of the first 
congress of delegates from the Shop 
Councils established by national legisla- 
tion last Winter as a sort of auxiliary 
labor parliament to help regulate the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployes. There were 1,100 delegates, 
representing some _ 8,000,000 organ- 
ized workers and (fifteen leading 
groups of industries which, in 1907, em- 
ployed more than 15,000,000 persons. A 
radical spirit swayed the congress, as ev- 
idenced by the adoption of several réso- 
lutions favoring the extension of the 
workers’ control over industry. Efforts 
made by Communist delegates, however, 
to put the congress on record for the 
establishment of a so-called independent 
central organization of the Shop Coun- 
cils failed. The congress decided by a 
big majority, made up of Majority Social- 
ists and the bulk of the Independent So- 
cialists, to keep the control of the Coun- 
cils in the hands of the regular trade 
unions, as represented by the General 
German Trade Union League and the 
Working League of Free Office Em- 
ployes’ Associations. 

Publishers of the leading non-Socialist 
papers of Berlin adopted the attitude of 
many other German employers that 
wages must be reduced in order to cut 
the cost of living. This involved them in 
a wage dispute with their clerical em- 
ployes, and the mechanical employes 
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went out in sympathy and tied up the 
papers. The strike ended on Oct. 14 with 
a victory for the employes. There were 
street car strikes in Dresden, Leipsic 
and Berlin, the latter merely involving 
the power plant employes, who quickly 
won the six-hour day. The miners’ 
unions in Bochum sent a demand to the 
Ministry of Labor for an increase in 
wages. Chemnitz doctors went on a 
counter-strike against striking city em- 
ployes. 

Practically coincident with alarming 
reports from all over the country telling 
of the unsatisfactory results of the aboli- 
tion of Government control of the trad- 
ing in potatoes, the Economic Committee 
of the Cabinet decided, Sept. 26, to end 
the control of cattle and meat trading 
on Oct. 1, but to retain the Government’s 
grip on grain, milk and sugar until next 
season at» least. The potato situation 
was said to be so critical, owing to spec- 
ulation and holding up of deliveries by 
the agrarians, that many of the larger 
cities were facing a prospect of being 


unable to lay in the necessary supplies, 


even at exorbitant rates. The railroad 
men in some parts of the country com- 
plicated the trouble by refusing to move 
cars containing potatoes that profiteers 
were dealing in, and openly defying the 
orders of Minister of Transportation 
Groener. 

The head of the National Grain Bureau 
announced that the grain crop would 
only amount to some 7,000,000 tons, and 
that 2,000,000 tons of breadstuffs would 
have to be imported. The rye crop was 
especially disappointing, and the land de- 
voted to grain production had been re- 
duced more than 7 per cent. On Oct. 1 
war-time beer was abolished, with of- 
ficial permission, and the peace brew 
with 8 per cent. alcoholic content was 
welcomed by the German populace. 

The general disarmament of the civil- 
ian population proceeded fairly well. On 
Oct. 9 it was announced that half of the 
1,500,000 army rifles estimated to have 
been in the hands of unauthorized per- 
sons a month before had been delivered, 
together with 3,250,000 rounds of am- 
munition, 15,000 hand grenades, 1,000 
machine guns, 17 cannon and 11 flame 


throwers, in return for premiums 
amounting to 30,000,000 marks. In Ber- 
lin and other large cities of Prussia the 
delivery was progressing rapidly, but in 
Bavaria and some of the Prussian coun- 
try districts the partisans of both the 
reaction and the Extreme Left were suc- 
cessfully opposing the surrender of their 
arms. Ex-Prince Gottfried von Hohen- 
lohe was reported to have been arrested, 
together with two German officers, 
charged with being implicated in a 
scheme to smuggle a large number of 
German rifles left in Holland by Ger- 
man troops that crossed Dutch soil in 
their retreat over the border into Ger- 
many .to be sold, presumably to Junker 
country landlords for purposes of “ self- 
defense.” On Oct. 1, it was announced 
that the German Army had been reduced 
to 150,000 men. 

In connection with the resistance to 
disarmament encountered in Bavaria, ru- 
mors were spread that on the occasion 
of a great shooting-match and review of 
Home Defense Guards and other irregu- 
lar armed bodies, on Sept. 25 and 26 in 
Munich, ex-Crown Prince Rupprecht was 
to be proclaimed King of Bavaria. The 
armed demonstration was a huge success 
from the standpoint of the reactionaries, 
some 50,000 troops taking part; but no 
King was proclaimed. Both Premier von 
Kahr and Dr. Escherisch, the organizer 
of the illegal “ Orgesch,” made up of ir- 
regular bodies of armed men, laid em- 
phasis in their speeches to the Home 
Guards upon the necessity of maintain- 
ing a force strong enough to preserve or- 
der and to prevent any repetition of a 
Soviet dictatorship in Bavaria. At the 
general convention of the Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s Party, held in Bamberg, a program 
was adopted which called for the abso- 
lute decentralization of the German na- 
tion and the granting of such far-reach- 
ing rights to the various States as would 
make them practically independent in 
everything but foreign affairs. 

Following the election of Dr. Kurt 
Loewenstein as President of the Board 
of Education of the new Greater Berlin, 
by the votes of 106 Socialist aldermen 
against 84 votes of all other parties 
combined, there was a great outcry in 
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the anti-Semitic and reactionary press 
in general. Wild threats were made of 
a general strike by the Berlin school chil- 
dren against the choice of a man alleged 
to be unqualified for the post; but up to 
Oct. 15 this threat had not been carried 
out. Another manifestation of anti-Sem- 
itism was the beating, in Munich, of Dr. 
Magnus Hirschfield, a well known med- 
ical man, by an anti-Jewish mob. 

The expected split in the ranks of the 
Independent Socialist Party over the 
question of accepting the twenty-one con- 
ditions of affiliation laid down by the 
Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow occurred on Oct. 16, 
when 237 of the delegates to the special 
party convention held in Halle to decide 
the matter voted. to join the Communist 
International organization, while 156 of 
them voted against affiliation, and im- 
mediately left the hall and held a rump 
convention. 


Affairs in the 
Problem of the 


HOLLAND 


ILLS to be considered by the States 
General, the sessions of which 
were opened on Sept. 21, include a 
partial revision of the Constitution, a 
new educational law, the regulation of 
industry, accidents to agricultural work- 
ers, additional sanitary services, im- 
provements in the Dutch East Indies and 
development of the petroleum wells in 
Djambi. Queen Wilhelmina intimated in 
her speech from the throne that an in- 
crease of taxation was inevitable. 
Among others whom the new taxes 
will affect is the former German Em- 
peror, whose yearly income has been 
assessed at 1,500,000 guilders, or about 
$600,000 at par. As his income admit- 
tedly fluctuates, owing to the instability 
of foreign exchange, .he was granted a 
delay until Nov. 1 for a definite reassess- 
ment. He was reported on Sept. 20 to 
have made a new will, which he intrusted 
to the keeping of a notary at Amerongen. 
That he still considers himself of im- 
perial rank was shown by the invitations 
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Both factions decided to fight for 
the party’s name and the control of 
Freiheit, the central official newspaper. 
Of the 81 Independent members of the 
Reichstag 60 were reported as favoring 
the Moderate minority group, among 
them being such veterans as George 
Ledebour, Arthur Crispien and William 
Dittmann. The leaders of the Left Wing 
were Walter Stocker, Adolph Hoffman 
and Ernest Daiimig. The Halle Con- 
vention was the scene of great excite- 
ment, especially when George. Zinoviev, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Third International, pleaded for af- 
filiation with Moscow, and M. Martov, a 
Russian Menshevik, opposed such action 
and denounced the Bolsheviki. The day 
following the convention it was reported 
that the German Government had 
ordered Zinoviev and M. Losovsky, a 
Russian trade union leader, to leave the 
country. 


Low Countries 


Ex-Kaiser’s Taxes 


to the wedding of his Adjutant, Captain 
von Ilsemann, to Elizabeth Bentinck, 
daughter of his former host at Amer- 
ongen. They were issued in the name of 
“His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany 
and King of Prussia.’”’ The wedding took 
place at Amerongen on Oct. 8, and the 
festival was a mixture of Kaiserism and 
feudalism, the Bentincks being one of 
the oldest feudal families. 


Prince Henry of Prussia, the Kaiser’s 
sailor brother, visited Doorn on Oct. 13, 
expecting to buy the estate of Constantia 
at Wonderberg near by, whither he will 
transfer his possessions from Himmels- 
mark, his country seat, about twenty 
miles from Kiel, on the shore of the 
Baltic. Holland, however, is not particu- 
larly pleased at the disposition shown 
by the German nobility to take up resi- 
dence within her borders. They need 
special watching to prevent plots against 
the present republican authorities of 
Germany and also to protect them from 
personal harm, all of which entails con- 
siderable expense. Nevertheless there is 
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no apparent intention to change the 
former attitude of the Government af- 
firming the right of asylum against the 
demand of the Allies for their trial, a 
demand which appears to have been con- 
veniently forgotten. 


Perhaps to placate any feeling against 
him, the former Kaiser on Sept. 23 pre- 
sented to the municipality of Amerongen 
a hospital he had built and furnished as 
a memento of his stay. It is under the 
supervision of the Knights of St. John, 
who still recognize the former Kaiser as 
their traditional head. His son, the 
former Crown Prince Frederick William, 
is reported to have turned his attention 
at last to some useful work and to have 
become an assistant to a farrier at 
Wieringen, for whom he has made his 
first horseshoe. 


BELGIUM 


Negotiations are in progress between 
Belgium and Holland for a defensive 
agreement aiming to adjust not only the 
Wielingen passage and Scheldt River 
question, but also the whole Belgian 
boundary issue in its bearing upon the 
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defense of Antwerp from possible attack 
by Germany. France wishes Holland to 
guarantee to defend seriously the pass- 
age across the province of Limburg from 
German aggression, and this will doubt- 
less be done, should the agreement take 
definite form. 


Some objection has been raised in Eng- 
land to the Franco-Belgian military 
agreement, referred to in CURRENT 
History for October, on the score that 
the technical portion is not to be 
registered with the League of Nations. 
Naturally Marshal Foch and General 
Maglinse, chief of the Belgian General 
Staff, do not want published their mili- 
tary plans in case of another Germar 
invasion. Some of the highest authori- 
ties in the League agree with them, and 
it is likely that only a short document 
specifying the aims of the compact will 
be registered. One account states that 
the agreement provides for virtual in- 
corporation of the Belgian army in the 
French military system under a single 
command and that the Belgian fortresses 
are to be similarly linked up with French 
defenses. 


Political Changes in Scandinavia 


Triumph of Conservative Parties 


DENMARK 


HE results of the recent elections in 
Denmark and Sweden, like the last 
one held in Norway a few months 

ago, show a decided reaction in favor of 
conservatism. 

According to a cablegram to the Dan- 
ish Legation at Washington, the last of 
the elections to the Danish Folkething, 
necessitated by the incorporation of 
North Slesvig into Denmark (that of 
Sept. 21), was a victory for the 
Government parties, although the Op- 
position increased its representation by 
a few seats. Of the total number of 
voters, 1,208,905, or 80 per cent., par- 
ticipated—an unusually high percentage. 
North Slesvig, now incorporated into 
Denmark, took part in the Danish elec- 
tions for the first time. The electorate 
was further increased by the amended 


Constitution and electoral law giving the 
vote to persons over 25 yeers of age, 
the former voting age having been 29. 

The Government parties, namely, the 
Conservatives, the Left, and the Trades- 
men’s Parties, elected 82 representatives, 
or the same number as in the former 
Folkething (Lower House of the Rigs- 
dag); while the Opposition, i. e, the 
Socialists and the Radical Party, elected 
66 members, or 8 more than at the July 
election. One member, a German Sles- 
viger, is outside the regular parties. 
The membership ofthe Folkething has 
been increased from:140 to 149. 

The Left Party, to which the Ministry 
belongs, polled 410,461 votes, and elected 
52 members, as against 344,000 votes 
and 52 members at the election of July 
6. The other parties stood as follows: 
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Election, Election. 
Sept. 21. July 6. 
Party. Votes.Seats. Votes.Seats. 

Socialist .........090,144 48 285,000 42 
Conservative .....216,389 27 180,000 26 
MaMical as sni8s ses 142,678 18 110,000 16 
Tradesmen’s .....-. 27,086 3 26,000 4 
German Slesvig... 7,005 1 ...... 
Free Socialist..... 6,520 .. 2,800 
Left Socialist..... 5,111 2,400 


Slesvig Workmen’s 4,404 .. ‘cee 

No members were elected by the last 
three parties named. The Slesvig voters 
have, for the most part, joined the Left 
Party, while the younger voters have 
apparently associated themselves with 
the Socialist and Radical Parties. 

In North Slesvig the percentage of 
votes cast was somewhat less than that 
in’ the rest of Denmark. The Germans 
made a comparatively poor showing: 
In the plebiscite, Feb. 10, to’ decide 
whether North Slesvig should go to Den- 
mark or Germany, about 75,000 votes 
were cast for Denmark and 25,000 for 
Germany. In the election of Sept. 21, 
the National Danish parties (not in- 
cluding the Socialist Party, which also 
is predominantly Danish), polled 35,000 
votés, or nearly one-half of their plebi- 
scite vote, while the German Slesvig 
party polled only 7,005 votes, or between 
one-third and one-fourth of their plebi- 
scite vote. North Slesvig elected 7 
members to the Danish Folkething, 4 of 
the Left Party, 1 Conservative and 1 
German. 

Returns from the final elections to 
the Danish Landsthing (Senate) also 
show a substantial majority for the Gov- 
ernment parties, the Left and the Con- 
servative, although the Socialists gained 
three members and the Conservatives 
lost one. The Left Party elected 31 
members, and was expected, at last ad- 
vices, to elect 2 additional representa- 
tives from the Faroe Islands and North 
Slesvig, or a total of 33, as against 31 
in the former Landsthing. The Con- 
servatives elected «13 members, as 


against 14 in the former Landsthing; the 
Socialists 22, formerly 19; the Radicals 
8, the same as in the former Landsthing. 

In both the Landsthing (Senate) and 
the Folkething (lower house) the Gov- 
ernment parties have a majority of 16. 

The returns from the Swedish general 
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elections to the Rigsdag likewise showed 


a rout of the Red elements. The Gov- 
ernment parties, Liberal and Social 
Democrat, lost many seats to the Con- 
servatives and the Farmers’ National 
Union Party, as did the Left Socialists 
(Bolsheviki). The parties stood as fel- 


lows: 
Election, Election, 
Sept. 21. 1917. 
Party. Seats. Seats. 
Conservative ...ccece. 68 5d 
PROS iicacenceens 28 9 
Social Democrats...... 76 87 
RADOTHIG: 4 wiccccswsnndccws 45 63 
EOtt SOC s xo-ssc600% 4 10 
PIROD .hindne'is oReers 6 


In Denmark no other election will take 
place for four years. 

Premier Neergaard, at a_ political 
meeting in Copenhagen, Sept. 15, out- 
lined Denmark’s foreign policy. He said 
Denmark welcomed the _ establishment 
that the war had brought about of the 
political centre of gravity in the West— 
in England, France and America, the 
great powers that had made good, in the 
main, the injustice of 1864. However, 
Denmark did not wish to exclude any na- 
tionality from international relations, it 
being desirable to make Danish relations 
with Germany the best possible. Den- 
mark was to do her best to establish 
the League of Nations on a strong basis, 
embracing all civilized nations. Premier 
Neergaard hoped the League could ef- 
fect a real reduction of armaments. 

It was announced on Sept. 17 that by 
the new air route from London to Co- 
penhagen passengers could leave either 
by the 10 A. M. machine from Croydon, 
or by the 4 P. M. machine from Crickle- 
wood, spend the night in Amsterdam, 
and, by way of Bremen and Hamburg, 
reach Copenhagen at 3:30 P. M. the next 
day. Owing to the approach of Winter, 
it is not yet possible to fly all the way 
to Copenhagen in one day, but there is 
hope of doing so next Spring. Ordi- 
narily, the trip by boat and train takes 
forty hours; the new air service reduces 
this to twenty-five hours, and includes 
a night at a comfortable hotel. 


SWEDEN 
The question of the Aland Islands con- 
tinues to be the most prominent subject 
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in the Swedish press. On Sept. 15 the 
international commission of three jurists, 
to which the Swedish and Finnish Gov- 
ernments submitted the matter, gave its 
conclusions and recommendations to the 
Council of the League of Nations. These 
were summarized by Le Temps to the 
following effect: 

As concerns the character which it is 
necessary to attribute to the Aland ques- 
tion, the jurists decided that the con- 
troversy between Sweden and Finland 
has not reached a situation definitely es- 
tablished and dependent exclusively on 
the sovereignty of a State; but that, on 
the contrary, this controversy proceeds 
from the fact that the political status 
of the Aland Islands is in transforma- 
tion. The manifestations of the Aland 
population, demanding a separation from 
Finland in the name of the right of peo- 
ples to self-determination, are one cause 
of this transformation. Another cause 


is found in the issues which sprang into 
being at a moment when Finland was 
not yet a definitely constituted State. 


The controversy does not at all bear on 
the exclusive competency of Finland; the 
Council of the League of Nations can 
recommend the solutions which it re- 
gards as equitable and appropriate, con- 
formable to Article XV. of the Covenant. 

As concerns the convention of March 
30, 1846, which demilitarized the Aland 
Islands, the jurists decided that those 
stipulations are forever in force; that 
they can be invoked by every State inter- 
ested, and that the same stipulations are 
binding on every State which possesses 
the Aland Islands. 

On Sept. 18 Sweden and Finland 
agreed to accept the intervention of the 
League of Nations for the settlement of 
the Aland dispute, and the Executive 
Council of the League decided to appoint 
a commission to investigate and arbi- 
trate the question. Acceptance of the 
League as arbiter was regarded as a 
long step toward the recognition of that 
body by the nations of the world as an 
agency to prevent wars. 

Still the feeling runs high between 
the two disputants. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment insists that it will never relin- 
quish the islands; even the Finlanders, 
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as the Finland Swedes are called in dis- 
tinction from the Finns, hold the same 
view. The Finlanders fear to have their 
ranks weakened against the numerically 
and politically dominant Finns. On the 
other hand, Sweden insists that the 
Alanders be given a plebiscite for self- 
determination, knowing that the island- 
ers would decide to go to Sweden. The 
Finns are aware of this fact and insist 
that a plebiscite be withheld. Sweden 
claims the islands, which belonged to her, 
with all Finland, until 1809, as rightfully 
reverting to her after the loss of Rus- 
sian sovereignty. The sentence of Sund- 
blom and Bjoerkman, members of the 
Swedish: mission to the Aland Islands, 
early in September, to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment at hard labor, with loss of 
civic rights for three years, roused a 
storm of indignation in the Swedish 
newspapers against what they call “ Fin- 
land’s Prussian spirit.” 

A convention of Scandinavian econ- 
omists was held in Stockholm early in 
October to discuss the questions of a co- 
operative Scandinavian economic policy, 
housing, stabilization of currency, and 
other vital matters. Professor Jaeger ex- 
pressed the opinion that, by abandoning 
the gold standard, the neutral countries 
were themselves to blame for the depre- 
ciation of their currencies, as this caused 
the disastrous increase in the cost of liv- 
ing far more than did the increased cost 
of production. Raising the rate of dis- 
count was the only universal means of 
reducing the media of payment in circu- 
lation. Professor Wicksell recommended 
that the central banks effect a stabiliza- 
tion of the rate of exchange; this would 
fix compulsory rates for the various 
foreign currencies, to hold good for some 
definite period. It was essential to re- 
store the price-level current before the 
war. 


State subsidies for housing, even in 
normal times, were advocated by Professor 
Warming of Denmark. Equally with na- 
tional insurance, housing was a social 
problem, as it was economically impossi- 
ble for the poorer classes to provide ade- 
quate accommodation for themselves. 
The imposition of an additional tax on 
capital was advocated by Director Rum- 
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melhoff, of Norway, as the only means 
of improving the situation. 

Criticism of the Washington Govern- 
ment’s measures in favor of American 
shipping was made by Foreign Minister 
Erik Palmstierna at a meeting of 
Swedish shipowners in Stockholm, Sept. 
11. He considered them very detrimen- 
tal to the shipping of all countries other 
than the United States. The granting 
of preference to goods carried on Amer- 
ican railways for shipment in American 
vessels and the levying of higher port 
dues on foreign tonnage, he said, must 
tend to keep out foreign shipping. Pref- 
erential measures in one country lead to 
similar measures in others. At a meet- 
ing of Ministers from the three Scan- 
dinavian countries in Copenhagen, it was 
stated that the Swedish Government was 
prepared to join its two neighbors in 
action looking toward avoidance of such 
a system of taxing foreign tonnage. 


NORWAY 


The advent in Norway of M. Litvinov 


from Russia, ostensibly to cultivate trade 
relations, was regarded by Aftenposten, 
a leading Christiania daily, as suspi- 
ciously coincident with the return of the 
Norwegian delegates from the Moscow 
Congress. The avowed intention of the 
Congress was to disseminate Bolshevist 
propaganda. The proposal for a com- 
mercial treaty that M. Litvinov handed 
to the Norwegian Government on Sept. 
18 was pronounced altogether un- 
acceptable. While allowing the Bol- 
sheviki certain diplomatic rights, the 
Norwegian Government presented a 
counterproposal for trade. This, in re- 
turn for a limited trade relation, allowed 
the receipt and dispatch of a certain 
amount of courier mail and code tele- 
grams, but refused free transit through 
Norway and demanded an absolute guar- 
antee against Bolshevist propaganda. 


Ever since last December there has 
been developing in Norway a system of 
Industrial Works Councils, with a view 
to giving labor a share in the manage- 
ment of industries. A Royal Commission 
of eighteen members was appointed, with 
the approval of the Storthing, to draft a 
law fixing labor’s share in the profits 
and in the management of industry. In 


the commission’s report, last Winter, the 
proposed law included a shop council, to 
be established in every business and 
manufacturing concern employing a cer- 
tain number of persons. This council 
was to consist of not more than three 
representatives of the employers and of 
from three to nine representatives of 
clerks and office-workers in the concern. 


CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN 
Discoverer of the South Pole, now trying to 
reach the North Pole 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 


A district council, with authority over an 
extended territory, was to fix the exact 
number in each case. Over these district 
councils there was to be the higher in- 
stance of a national council. The pro- 
visions were for very far-reaching 
powers of jurisdiction in all factories, 
workshops, &c. A minority report of 
the Royal Commission, however, pro- 
posed that the functions of these indus- 
trial councils be purely advisory, and 
in July the Storthing passed a pro- 
visional law in accordance with this 
view. 

Captain Roald Amundsen’s ship, the 
Maud, in which he proposes to drift to 
the North Pole, was reported tightly 
wedged between the icepack and the 
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cliffs of the rockbound Siberian coast 
twenty miles from Cape Serge. It was 
believed that his ship could not live long 
in such a position. Captain Amundsen 
had put into Nome, Alaska, on July 27, 
to lay in a larger stock of provisions 
and to get medical treatment for injuries 
he had received in a hand-to-hand fight 
with a polar bear. He left Nome for a 
renewal of his attempt to reach the North 
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Pole, but met unexpected difficulties at 
Cape Serge. He had a crew of four 
white men and a few Eskimos to man 
his little ship. Norway has recently 
fitted out a relief expedition to rescue 
Amundsen’s two men, Tessem and Knud- 
sen, who have been missing for several 
months in Siberia, whither they went 
to explore the country and study the 
natives. 


Unrest in the British Empire 


Great Britain’s Active Army Now Twice as Large as Before the War 
—New Developments in Ireland 


ENGLAND 

IVELY interest was aroused in Lon- 
don on Sept. 28 by the report that 
the Ministry of Transport, which 
had been re-created only a short time 
before, was to be abolished. The infer- 
ence was drawn that the Government 
had definitely abandoned the idea of 
nationalizing the railways, which Winston 
Churchill, in an indiscreet speech at Dun- 
dee had indicated as having been under 
favorable consideration. The organiza- 
tion of the much-trumpeted Ministry of 
Transport, under Sir Eric Geddes, Lord 
Ashfield and others, had been described 
by its opponents as grandiose and costly, 
with thirty-two officials at salaries of 
more than £1,000 a year and a general 
annual outlay of £500,000. This was 
termed Geddesism, neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring, in comparison with 
nationalization as one thing and private 

ownership as another. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that 
the military forces of the empire were 
how more than double those maintained 
before the war. This was due, it was 
pointed out, to malcontents within the 
empire—in Ireland, Egypt, India and 
elsewhere. A table of British troops en- 
gaged in protective service against such 
activities gave 75,000 troops in Ireland, 
upward of 60,000 in Egypt and Palestine, 
including 44,000 known colonials; a de- 
tached force compris‘ng the Army of the 
Black Sea Area little short of 20,000 
men; in Mesopotamia and Persia at least 
120,000, including 67,000 colonials and 


6,000 troops holding garrisons at Aden 
and other near-by places. Before the war 
the total strength of the Indian Army 
was a little short of 80,000. Now it 
would perhaps exceed 200,000. There 
were slight chances of an immediate re- 
duction, owing to the great unrest due in 
considerable measure to Bolshevist propa- 
ganda. 

Protracted negotiations to avert the 
threatened industrial calamity of a strike 
of the coal miners failed, despite the 
utmost endeavors of the Premier. After 
a conference on Oct. 1 between Lloyd 
George and representatives of the miners 
and owners, the strike notices, which 
were to have been effective next day, 
were postponed another fortnight; but 
the hopes aroused by this truce were 
doomed to disappointment. After -the 
taking of a new referendum ballot on the 
question of resuming work, it was de- 
cided on Oct. 14 by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, against the advice of such leaders 
as Robert Smillie, to reject the owners’ 
offer of an advance in wages of 2 shil- 
lings a shift, conditioned on the bringing 
up of the coal output to 248,000,000 tons 
yearly, a total far in advance of the 
present low ratio of. production. 

All efforts at dissuasion proved fruit- 
less, and on Saturday, Oct. 16, 1,000,000 
miners went on strike. Their action was 
viewed in every quarter as a national 
disaster, and the press, as a whole, con- 
demned the miners severely. Meantime 
Lloyd George issued a statement which 
amounted in substance to a declaration 
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that the Government had done its best 
to ward off this menace to the life of the 
British Nation, as well as to Europe 
generally, and that now it was resolved 
to resist the attempt of the miners to 
obtain by force unreasonable demands. 
The Government took steps immediately 
to protect the stocks of coal already on 
hand by partial embargoes on railway 
traffic, on shipping, on electric lighting, 
and on industries depending on coal 
supply, and the nation braced itself for 
a determined conflict. 


IRELAND 


A new element of strife was added 
to the already seething turmoil in Ireland 
by the advent of the “ Black and Tans.” 
This name was applied to the recruits of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary enlisted in 
England at a pay of $2.50 a day and 
perquisites. Their uniform was mostly 
the khaki of the soldier, with a con- 
stable’s black cap; hence the derisive 
term, “ Black and Tan.” 


A detachment of these forces from a 
large camp at Gormanston, County Dub- 
lin, sacked and burned the small town 
of Balbriggan on Sept. 21 in retaliation 
for the shooting of two policemen. The 
Dublin correspondent of an English 
paper, who reached the town shortly 
after the event, wrote: “In its brutal- 
ity, wantonness and destructiveness, last 
night’s work of the uniformed forces of 
the crown was comparable only to the 
story of some Belgian village in the 
early days of the war. * * * People 
were fleeing the town in conditions as 
pitiable as any set of refugees that ever 
left Louvain.” Subsequently, General 
Sir Nevil Macready, Commander in Chief 
in Ireland, ordered a rigid inquiry into 
this and similar police outrages to the 
end of restoring discipline and punishing 
the offenders. 


On the other side, according to an of- 
ficial statement, the list of crimes com- 
mitted in the name of Sinn Fein steadily 
mounted. From Jan, 1 to Oct. 2 more 
than 3,000 outrages and murders were 
committed. The former included hun- 
dreds of constabulary barracks damaged 
or destroyed, together with raids on 
mails, coast guard stations and light- 
houses. It was significantly added that 





“for all the murders and shootings of 
police the number of perpetrators appre- 
hended could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand.” Coincident with the fore- 
going announcement, the Sinn Fein Irish 
Bulletin published the details of attacks 
on fifty-four police barracks up to Sept. 
30. Of these twelve were captured and 
two destroyed during fighting, while 
forty-three successfully resisted attacks. 
By a ruse the Sinn Feiners captured 
Government mails being carried by air- 
plane near Bantry. A number of men 
dressed in British Army uniforms made 
a large circle in a field and deceived the 
airmen operating the machine so com- 
pletely that they dropped mail bags. 
These were quickly picked up, taken to 
a motor car and carried off toward 
Kerry. 

On a prisoner, tried by court-martial 
at Limerick, there was found the draft 
constitution of the Irish Volunteers, con- 
taining the “ oath of allegiance,” as fol- 
lows: 

Every member of the Irish Republican 

Army shall take the following oath: 

“JT, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm) 

that I do not, and shall not, yield a 

voluntary support to any pretended Gov- 


ernment, authority, or power in Ireland 
hostile or inimical thereto, and I do 
further swear (or affirm) that to the 


best of my knowledge and ability I will 
support and defend the Irish Republic, and 
the Government of the Irish Republic, 
which is Dail Eireann, against all enemies, 
foreign or domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same, and 
that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion, so help me God.” 

In Ulster the organization of a new 
force of Northern Volunteers for the 
protection of life and property went on 
apace. While recruited largely from ex- 
service men, it was emphasized that its 
functions would be protective and not 
provocative. In Lisburn alone between 
400 and 500 names were handed in. Indi- 
cations that the Government intended to 
accord official status to this force roused 
adverse comment among both National- 
ists and Southern Unionists. The former 
held that the existence of such a force 
would endanger the peace of Belfast, and 
the latter feared that “it would com- 
plete the unhappy marshaling of Ireland 
into two armed camps * * * and 
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might drown the last hopes of Irish set- 
tlement in a sea of blood.” Neither was 
there any better welcome extended to 
the Government’s appointment of Sir 
Ernest Clarke as a special Assistant 
Under Secretary for Northeastern Ulster. 
Regarded as a resolve to put the present 
Home Rule bill on the statute book, 
moderate opinion declared it to be an 
“untimely decision, for in the south and 
west it had revived the menace of par- 
tition and had increased Nationalists’ re- 
sentment at the Government’s careless 
and even aggressive attitude.” 

The proposal made by Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon, on Sept. 29, of a settlement 
of the Irish problem on a dominion basis, 
reserving control only of the Depart- 
ments of Foreign and United Military 
Affairs, was emphatically rejected by 
Eamonn de Valera, “ President of the 
Irish Republic,” and _ scornfully re- 
pudiated by Sir Edward Carson, leader 
of the Ulster Unionists. Mr. de Valera 
took the position that Viscount Grey, at 
his first. step toward overtures, proposed 
a continuance of that restriction of inde- 
pendent rights to which sovereign States 
were entitled. He went on to say that 
Ireland had the right to the control of 
her own destinies, and the real problem 
to be solved was an Irish-British prob- 
lem. “ That could only be solved by a 
treaty of peace,” he declared, “ signed 
by the accredited representatives of the 
two peoples on the basis of a guarantee 
of Ireland’s independence on one hand 
and, if the British needed it, a guarantee 
of British security on the other by some 
international instrument.” For the 
Ulster Unionists Sir Edward Carson 
summed up the proposal as 

a notice to the Irish people that in two 
years they must either agree to a Con- 
stitution within the empire or they must 
fight it out among themselves. A more 
hopeless suggestion never emanated from 
the brain of a statesman. In plain English 
it meant: Abandon all those who are 
loyal to the crown, leave them to the 
tender mereies of their Sinn Fein fellow- 
countrymen, and if the Irish murder one 
rvanother and exhaust themselves in the 
slaughter we will look on without concern 
or responsibility. 

Considering the foregoing, a seemingly 
optimistic view of the situation was ex- 
pressed by Premier Lloyd George in a 
speech at Llandudno, Wales, on Oct. 8. 
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Lloyd George said: “I’m going to do 
something daring. I’m going to predict 
about Ireland. You cannot see much for 
fogs in that country, but I’m going to 
predict about Ireland. Home rule will 
be carried by a coalition.” This, how- 
ever, was illuminated in another speech 
at Carnarvon on the 9th when the Pre- 
mier rejected dominion rule as unsafe 
for Great Britain, and declared that the 
orgy of crime by the Sinn Fein would 
be suppressed by stern methods, that no 
settlement was possible until the murder 
gangs were broken up, and that the Gov- 
ernment intended to proceed with its 
Home Rule bill now before Parliament. 
Regarding Mr. Asquith’s plan he said: 

Dominion home rule means that they 
can organize their own army and navy. 
As Lord Grey points out, they can organ- 
ize their submarine bases. * * * 

The Times is Asquith’s official organ, 
and he tells us there that he proposes a 
complete and full dominion home rule. 
Well, just see what that means. You 
would have conscription in Ireland, but 
no dominion home rule. You have got 
it in Australia, you had it in Canada. 
We have done without it here, but if there 
is Dominion home rule in Ireland there 
will be conscription here, too. You can- 
not have an army of 500,000 or 600,000 
men in Ireland, commanded by Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins, who vowed 
destruction to this country, and only an 
army of about 100,000 here. It certainly 
means conscription here. 

The navy, Mr. Asquith says, why not? 
They won’t be so foolish as to spend 
money on a navy. You do not need to 
spend much on submarines. They are 
vicious little craft; they are dangerous 
and perilous, but they are not expensive. 
I am not sure they cost as much as a re- 
spectable yacht. And mines you can 
have, under full and complete dominion 
home rule. * * * 

As far as I am concerned (and I am 
speaking on behalf of the Government) 
we shall certainly resist out-and-out any 
attempt for an army or navy being set 
up in Ireland at our doors to menace the 
existence of the United Kingdom. 


While the Government plans of settle- 
mentwere being announced and criticised, 
breaches of the peace in Ireland were as 
numerous as ever. Conspicuous among 
them was a pitched battle, fought on 
Sept. 19 between the military and Sinn 
Feiners in the mountains near Ennis- 
kerry, North Wicklow. The troops sur- 
prised the Sinn Feiners at bombing prac- 
tice, and after a sharp fight compelled 
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more than forty of them to lay down 
their arms. On the night of the 20th 
street fighting opened in both Dublin 
and Belfast, and on the 22d John Lynch, 
a Limerick County Councilor and Sinn 
Fein Judge, was shot dead in a Dublin 
hotel. The 24th witnessed another daring 
Dublin robbery, when armed men raided 
the General Post Office, blew open the 
safe, and made off with several thousand 
pounds in money. 

Rioting was again reported in North 
Belfast, in which three persons were 
killed and many wounded. On Sept. 27 
the small village of Trim, County Meath, 
was practically wrecked in an unauthor- 
ized act of revenge following the burning 
of the local police barracks. Mallow, in 
County Cork, temporarily fell into the 
hands of the Sinn Feiners on the 28th. 
After overpowering the military guard 
the Sinn Feiners looted the place of 
munitions. This was considered their 
biggest coup, owing to the large quantity 
of ammunition, stores and rifles cap- 
tured, including at least one machine 
gun. Later the town was reported in 
flames. 

Police reprisals were visited upon the 
neighborhood of. French Park, County 
Roscommon, on Oct. 4, when many crops 
and much property were destroyed. 
Early in the morning of Oct. 9 part of 
the Cork City Hall was destroyed by 
bombs. Six explosions were heard, fol- 
lowed by rifle fire. Two motor lorries, 
carrying three British officers and 
twenty men, were ambushed at New- 
ceston, near Cork, on the night of the 
10th. One officer was killed, another 
seriously wounded, and two soldiers badly 
injured. The party was commanded by 
Major Percival, a member of the mili- 
tary force which tried and convicted 
Lord Mayor MacSwiney. 

The Lord Mayor of Cork completed 
the sixty-fifth day of his self-imposed 
fast in Brixton Prison on Oct. 16. The 
hunger striking prisoners in Cork had 
also been refusing food more than two 
months. Most of the time they lay abso- 
lutely inert, and only their breathing and 
the beating of their hearts showed that 
they were alive. One of them, Michael 


Fitzgerald, died on Oct. 17 after a fast : 


of sixty-eight days. 


SCOTLAND 


The prohibition contest in Scotland 
went forward with renewed vigor. Every 
blank wall was covered with posters, and 
12,000 leaflets, together with labels, tags 
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and cards, were ready for issue. Much 
was believed to depend on the women’s 
vote, and the wets, in appealing to them, 
distributed among grocers 4,600,000 
paper bags inscribed, “‘ Prohibition means 
higher cost of living,” adding that the 
high price of sugar was the result of the 
extra consumption in dry America. 
Every whisky, beer and wine bottle car- 
ried the label, “‘ Temperance is strength, 
prohibition is slavery, vote no change.” 
Both sides imported Americans to en- 
gage in the fight; for the drys, “ Pussy- 
foot ” Johnson, and for the wets, C. A. 
Windle, editor of Brann’s Iconoclast, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Minona Jones, President 
of the Race Betterment League, Chicago. 


CANADA 


Lively interest has been aroused 
throughout Canada by the announcement 
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of F. H. Kitto, exploratory engineer of 
the Natural Intelligence Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, of the dis- 
covery of a herd of wild buffalo a little 
above the sixteenth parallel in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Smith. Kitto, who had been 
working along the Slave, Peace and 
Mackenzie River basins, like other Gov- 
ernment explorers had often heard 
stories of buffalo herds, but had never 
before encountered any. When he found 
this one he was fortunate enough to be 
able to take photographs of it, and these 
he has sent on to the Department of the 
Interior. He is recommending to the 
Government the creation of a large 'game 
preserve to include the whole buffalo 
country. Newspapers throughout the 
country have expressed the view that 
the buffalo should be given full protec- 
tion in the hope that within a reason- 
able period large herds will flourish in 
the vast unsettled areas of northwestern 
Canada. 

On Sept. 20 Federal by-elections were 
held in St. John city and the counties 
of St. John and Albert, New Brunswick. 
The contests were necessitated by the ap- 


pointment of the Hon. R. W. Wigmore as. 


Minister of Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue, and F. B. McCurdy as Minister of 
Public Works. Both Ministers were 
elected by very large majorities. The 
results were generally regarded as 
auspicious for the Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
who recently succeeded Sir Robert Bor- 
den as Prime Minister, and who ad- 
mittedly has a difficult task in view of 
the unsettled state of political opinion. 
McCurdy’s opponent was a farmer-labor 
man who had made a fine record in ac- 
tive service during the war. 

The Provisional Government of New 
Brunswick, Liberal in persuasion. did not 
fare well in the provincial general elec- 
tions held on Oct. 9. According to of- 
ficial returns up to Oct. 15 the standing 
in a house of 48 members was: Gov- 
ernment, 24; opposition (Conservative), 
18; farmers, 10; labor, one. The Gov- 
ernment had 27 in the last House and 
the Conservatives made up the rest of 
the membership. Premier Foster him- 
self was returned, but two of his Min- 
isters were defeated. It is obvious that 
he cannot carry on without the aid of 





one of the other parties, and negotia- 
tions to that end are under way. Can- 
ada now has three provinces—Ontario, 
Manitoba and New Brunswick—where 
the group system of government pre- 
vails, the largest party in each house 
or Provisional Parliament not having a 
majority over the other groups. The 
shrewdest of political observers are in- 
clined to believe that a similar condi- 
tion will prevail in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment after the next Federal elections. 

In September the Chambers of Com. 
merce of the British Empire held a 
week’s session in Toronto. Trade ques- 
tions were naturally foremost. As at a 
former meeting some years ago, a decla: 
ration was carried in favor of prefer- 
ential trade within the empire. Another 
resolution favored memorializing the 
Imperial Government to call a covufer- 
ence to deal with the problem of the 
stabilization of inter-imperial exchange. 
The discussion on this was natavle for 
the frank speech of Sir Edmun Walker 
of Toronto, one of the foremost banking 
authorities in Canada. He said that 
Canada was so situated geographically 
that New York was the logical centre 
for making international clearings, and 
whether the Canadian dollar was quoted 
in pounds sterling or in other currency, 
Canadians ultimately would have to 
make settlements in New York. 

A sharp controversy has arisen over 
the refusal of the Toronto Police Com- 
missioners to allow the local branch of 
the Self-Determination League for Ire- 
land to hold a convention in that city, 
on the ground that it might lead to a 
breach of the peace. The real reason 
is the opposition that the proposed meet- 
ing has met with from critics who as- 
sert that it is a Sinn Fein movement and 
disloyal. In any event, the officers of 
the league are arranging to hold the 
gathering in Ottawa. At this writing 
the Attorney General of Ontario is con- 
sidering his answer to a deputation from 
Ottawa asking that the meeting be for- 
bidden. The deputation bases its request 
on the ground of disloyalty purely. 


AUSTRALIA 


By a vote of 42 to 16 the members of 
the Australian House of Representatives 
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requested the Ministry to increase their 
parliamentary salary from £600 to £1,000 
a year, about $3,500 at recent rates of 
exchange. Premier Hughes supported 
the motion, saying that if he left Parlia- 
ment he could earn more money in one 
year than he would get in three years in 
the House. A bill embodying the pro- 
posed increase was framed. 


Australia’s military defense scheme 
comprises an organization on a divisional 
basis, the divisions to be officered by 
citizen soldiers, not permanent soldiers. 
Universal training will be continued and 
voluntary enlistment encouraged. The 
scheme aims at an establishment of 130,- 
000 men, with the necessary equipment, 
and some guns and ammunition ordered 
in England. A combined naval and mili- 
tary Air Board is to be formed. 


Navy estimates amount to £3,266,000, 
as compared with £2,000,000 in the year 
1913-14. The seagoing fleet has been 
reduced to six submarines, six destroyers, 
two sloops, the light cruiser Brisbane 
and the training cruiser Sydney. Rev- 
enue for the last fiscal year exceeded 
total expenditures by £2,224,000. More 
than 18 per cent. of the war cost has 
been met by revenue and the remainder 
by war loans. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sir Thomas MacKenzie, former Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, told of the 
wonderful trade opportunities that his 
country offers American business at a 
luncheon tendered by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to the British 
delegates to the imperial conference on 
their way home from Toronto. He said 
there were great quantities of lamb and 
mutton, 8,000,000 carcases, which the 
New Zealanders cannot find ships to 
carry away. The situation is being 
greatly relieved by the new steamship 
line between Auckland and Seattle, in- 
augurated last Summer. 


While endeavoring to expand her com- 
merce, New Zealand is not neglecting her 
share in the general progress of science, 
and has just completed arrangements for 
photographing the stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Yale University is about to 


send to the Government observatory at 
Wellington, New Zealand, a complete set 
of apparatus for photographing the stars. 
It is proposed to make a complete map 
of the heavens. This work has been in 
progress for more than twenty years, 
and the Northern Hemisphere is nearly 
finished, but much remains to be done to 
complete the map of the southern half 
of the celestial sphere. 


EGYPT 


Leaders of the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, meeting in Paris on Oct. 8, agreed 
to accept the British plan for Egyptian 
independence announced on Aug. 23, and 
fully described in CURRENT HisToRy for 
October. Zaglul Pasha’s four associates 
on the Egyptian committee working with 
Lord Milner’s commission in London re- 
turned to Cairo in September to consult 
the district and provincial committees, 
and with the approval of about 90 per 
cent. of their members went back to Lon- 
don to complete the negotiations. 
Strange to say, they met some opposition 
in Egypt from persons jealous of or an- 
tagonistic to Zaglul Pasha, among whom 
were the Sultania Princes, who object to 
anything that even remotely savors of 
democracy. The Nationalist leaders in 
Paris made a suggestion that all refer- 
ences to the British protectorate over 
Egypt be completely eliminated from the 
Treaty of Versailles, and all other ex- 
isting treaties. Of course, the text of 
the treaty itself, having been ratified by 
thirty-nine nations, cannot be changed, 
but a new clause could be agreed to by 
mutual consent at the approaching meet- 
ing of the League of Nations, recogniz- 
ing the changed conditions in Egypt. 

With ideal weather and a record cot- 
ton crop of 750,000,000 pounds, Egypt is 
exceedingly prosperous and contented, 
the only aftermath of last year’s disturb- 
ances being the conviction- on Oct. 6 of 
twenty-five members of the _ so-called 
“Vengeance Gang,” an anti-British so- 
ciety organized to conduct-assassinations 
of political personages, after a trial last- 
ing several weeks. Among those con- 
victed was Abdul Rahman Fahny, for- 
merly a Provincial Governor. 
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New Regime in British India 


Important Changes In Administration 


INDIA 


WO events of outstanding importance 
have occurred recently in India, one 
the establishment of a new adminis- 

trative régime, and the other the policy 
of boycott and non-co-operation decreed 
by the Indian National Congress under 
the influence of the Indian patriot and 
anti-English agitator, Mr. Gandhi. 

The new régime was announced in 
August, when King George approved the 
appointment of five new Governors for 
the Indian provinces. Their appointment 
was to become effective as soon as those 
parts of the Government of India act 
which relate to the local governments in 
India are brought into operation in the 
early part of next year. The Governors 
named were as follows: 

Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of the 

United Provinces. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, Governor of the 

Punjab. 

Sir Frank Sly, Governor of the Central 

Provinces. 

Lord Sinha of Raipur, Governor of Bihar 

and Orissa. 

Sir William Marris, Governor of Assam, 

With: the King’s approval the present 
Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bom- 
bay will continue in office on the intro- 
duction of the new scheme of govern- 
ment under the act. 


Sir Harcourt Butler had been Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh since 1917. He had pre- 
viously acted in the same capacity in 
Burmah. A former Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, he is now 
a member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council. Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan has acted in various capacities in 
the Indian Government. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of the Pun- 
jab last year. Sir Frank Sly was Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on Fran- 
chise in 1918-19, and has served the In- 
dian Government in other capacities. 
Sir William Marris has been a civil serv- 
ant in the Transvaal, and has filled the 
post of Secretary to the Indian Govern- 


ment. Lord Sinha is the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, to which office 
he was appointed in 1919. He is the 
first Indian to hold Cabinet and govern- 
mental rank. 

The new appointments were made 
with the initation of the new gov- 
ernmental policy recommended by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reports, in accord- 
ance with which the executive in each 
Indian province was to consist of two 
parts. The first was to comprise action 
by the Governor, as official head of the 
province, in concert with the Executive 
Council, which was to be composed of 
both Europeans and native members of 
equal number. The second branch was 
to consist of the Governor acting with 
Ministers chosen by him from the elected 
members of the Legislative Council. 

Regarding the appointment of Lord 
Sinha, which is regarded as more or less 
an experiment, Lord Sinha himself said: 


Apart from the three Presidencies, 
where the Governor has been sent out 
from England, the other provinces have 
had hitherto members of the great Indian 
Civil Service at the head of the Adminis- 
tration. It is for the first time in Bihar 
that the great experiment will be tried of 
having at the head of the Executive a 
Governor who has had neither the admin- 
istrative training of the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice nor any great experience of public life 
in England. But above all, the signifi- 
cance of the appointment consists prob- 
ably in the fact that for the first time an 
Indian is to be placed at the head of a 
provincial Government. 


Lord Sinha’s appointment was received 
with approval and enthusiasm throu'gh- 
out India. The dangerous activities of 
Mr. Gandhi, the Nationalist agitator, 
however, threatened new trouble for the 
Indian Government. Mr. Gandhi con- 
tinued his tour of the country in August 
and September in his efforts to rouse 
public enthusiasm for his drastic pro- 
posal of non-co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment. His hopes, it was stated, were 
all centred on the masses, whose suscep- 
tibility to anti-British propaganda was 
shown by the surprising growth of the 
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Hijrat movement of emigration into 
Afghanistan. Despite frequent contra- 
dictions, these hordes of emigrants be- 
lieve that the holy places of Mecca and 
Medina are occupied by the British, and 
that British and Gurkha soldiers are to 
be allowed to work their will upon the 
women of the villages. It was estimated 
that some 27,000 of these so-called Mu- 
hajarin have trekked through the Khy- 
ber Pass into Afghanistan. 

To such anti-British animus, based 
often on wholly erroneous assumptions, 
Mr. Gandhi has always made strong ap- 
peal. Whether or not Mr. Gandhi could 
persuade the Indian National Assembly, 
created and organized for the object of 
furthering Indian independence, to vote 
for his project of obstruction was long 
a question of debate. That he would 
succeed to some extent at the National 
Congress held on Sept. 8 was finally 
conceded, but the sweeping triumph won 
by him was quite unexpected. The 
scheme was approved in all its features, 
including boycotting of the courts by 
lawyers, of the legislative councils by 
public leaders, of foreign goods by the 
Indian public, of schools and colleges by 
boy students, and the giving up of all 
positions and all honors held from the 
Government. Though Mrs. Annie Be- 
sant—a noted home rule advocate—for 
whom Mr. Gandhi himself secured a 
hearing, spoke against these far-reach- 
ing proposals as unwise and injudicious, 
her words had no effect, and the project 
of complete non-co-operation was voted. 

This decision indicated that the next 
three months would be fateful in the 
whole history of India, for if the move- 
ment succeeds it means the wrecking of 
the entire Government of India. The 
test of the power of Mr. Gandhi, who in 
a sense may be regarded as the Lenin of 
India, will come with the elections to the 
new reform Councils. Will the Councils 
be boycotted, as decreed? It was con- 
sidered possible that Mr. Gandhi might 
stampede the whole country. Many 
prominent Nationalists, however, looked 
upon the decision of the National Con- 
gress with grave misgivings. Since the 
Congress there have been very few 
resignations of honors and titles, and the 
lawyers have made no attempt to boy- 


cott the courts. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that the action taken in regard to 
the Councils would orientate the move- 
ment. In a special appeal to the public 
issued toward the end of September, Mr. 
Gandhi said: 


The special session of the Congress by 
an overwhelming majority decided in 
favor of a complete boycott of the re- 
formed Councils. It is therefore your duty 
not to vote for any candidate for the re- 
formed Councils. You know why it is 
wrong to enter the Councils. The Govern- 
ment has declined to grant justice to the 
Punjab, and the British Ministers have 
broken their pledged word to the Mussul- 
mans, and have otherwise ignored the 
deepest Mussulman sentiments regarding 
the Khalifate. We must get these wrongs 
righted, and in order to prevent a recur- 
rence of such injustice and bad faith we 
must obtain full swaraj (independence) 
and must get rid of the badge of inferior- 
ity. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s favor was the strong 
opposition in the British House of Com- 
mons against Mr. Montagu, Secretary 
for India, the Dyer scandal, and the neg- 
lect of the British Government to mete 
out the punishment to General Dyer con- 
sidered adequate, and likewise the neg- 
lect of the Indian Government to punish 
several of the British martial law admin- 
istrators whose actions were pronounced 
to be illegal and unjustified. The only 
action taken has been to inform those 
charged with these high-handed practices 
that certain of their actions were in- 
judicious, irregular or improper. The 
Punjab Government has been asked if 
disciplinary action should not be taken 
in the case of Mr. Penhearow for whip- 
ping a wedding party. 

The Legislative Council at Simla came 
to a close on Sept. 16. It is to be re- 
placed by a large Indian Legislative As- 
sembly, of which Alexander Frederick 
Whyte was appointed first President in 
September. The Viceroy made a speech 
of farewell, saying that the Council gave 
way only to a larger and more represen- 
tative body. Among the legislative 
measures passed by the Council were the 
Currency bills, the bill to create an In- 
dian Territorial Force, the bill to provide 
for the voluntary enrollment of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians for local. serv- 
ice, the Imperial Bank bill and the bill 
to create a Mos!em university at Ali- 
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garh. The Indian speakers warmly wel- 
comed the Territorial bill. Mr. Sastri 
recommended the scheme to the young 
men of the country, but regretted that 
their energies were being directed to the 
dangerous enterprise of non-co-opera- 
tion. He wished, he said, that there 
were some one with prophetic fire and 
fervor to lead them from this course. 
An official statement which appeared 
at this time showed that 310 persons 
had resigned their honors, medals or 
posts in connection with the Punjab and 


Khalifate protests; 248 of these were 
subordinates and petty governmental 
servants. 

Sir William Meyer entered upon his 
duties as the first High Commissioner 
for India on Oct. 1. He was given tem- 
porary quarters in the India Office in 
London. He will control the large staff 
engaged in the purchase and inspection 
of stores for State purposes in India, 
the bureau for the benefit of Indian 
students in England, and the work of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London. 


Japan’s Agitation Over California 


Knotty Problems in China 


JAPAN 


TILL confronted by China’s refusal 
S to negotiate regarding the pledged 
return of Shantung, still faced 
with rebellion in Korea, and still bur- 
dened with the military occupation of 
Eastern Siberia, Japan during the month 
under review was further agitated over 
the situation of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. Article after article in the Japa- 
nese press, statement after statement 
from eminent Japanese, indicated how 
large this issue bulked in the Japanese 
mind. The general tone of the press was 
hostile to the United States, though now 
and again some statesman warned of the 
danger of jingoistic incitement. 
Officially the two Governments con- 
tinued their efforts to reach an under- 
standing. Baron K. Shidehara, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, for 
several weeks carried on informal dis- 
cussions with Secretary of State Colby 
regarding the proposed anti-Japanese 
legislation in California. On Sept. 15 
Baron Shidehara announced that he had 
been authorized by his Government to 
enter into formal negotiations on the 
immigration problem. At a meeting of 
the Japanese Cabinet on Sept. 21 it was 
decided to push these negotiations ener- 
getically, and meanwhile to bring up 
again most urgently the demand for a 
decision of racial equality in the League 
of Nations. Premier Hara expressed 
his hope of a satisfactory settlement. 


Kenzo Adachi, of the Kensei-kai, or 
Opposition Party, in a statement issued 
on Sept. 22, declared that the anti- 
Japanese movement was a matter of 
international gravity, and that the 
Premier’s words were disappointing. Mr. 
Adachi stated his belief that Japan’s de- 
feat in California, should the November 
referendum sanction the proposed ex- 
clusion measures, would be equivalent to 
her defeat in China and Korea. 


Incendiary speeches were made in the 
Y. M. C. A. in Tokio on this date by 
Representative Kodama, who denounced 
American “militarism” and declared 
that as long as a threatening nation 
existed beyond the Pacific, Japanese 
naval expansion could not be dispensed 
with, and by Mr. Osako, a graduate of 
Columbia University, who declared that 
Japan would be prepared to resist the 
anti-Japanese movement in the United 
States. A large throng applauded these 
utterances. That the hostile feeling had 
spread to the Japanese proletariat was 
shown by a resolution of the Tokio labor 
unions declaring for support of the Cali- 
fornia Japanese in maintaining their 
rights. Baron Sakatani, former Minister 
of Finance, stated in the House of Peers 
on Sept. 26 that the negotiations, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Minister, had reached 
“a serious stage.” 

If the California question were not 
remedied, declared Marquis Okuma, the 
former Premier, it would lead to a 
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similar imbroglio in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and elsewhere. Other 
prominent statesmenconsidered the situa- 
tion extremely grave. The Japan-Amer- 
ican Society appointed two of its mem- 
bers to go to the United States to aid 
in the ultimate solution. The American 
Associations of Tokio and Yokohama on 
Oct. 6 sent a cable to Secretary Colby 
warning of “the intense feeling aroused 
throughout Japan by the present action 
in California.” A similar note was 
struck in meetings of the main political 
parties. 

The Japanese policy in Korea of put- 
ting dewn all rebellion with a strong 
hand was maintained. Serious rioting at 
Gensan on Sept. 23, when Korean stu- 
dents damaged or destroyed branches of 
the Korean Industrial bank and the 
Oriental Development Company, as well 
as seven other Japanese houses, resulted 
in the killing of twenty-five persons. 
Arrests of participants were continuing, 
and Japanese troops and armed civilians 
were searching the country for suspects. 
At a meeting of the Cabinet on Oct. 9 
it was decided to reinforce Japanese 
troops on the Chinese side of the Korean 
frontier; troops drawn from Korean gar- 
risons were to be placed with forces re- 
turning from Siberia. 


In an address to the Provincial Gov- 
ernors on Sept. 22 Premier Hara an- 
nounced that Japan had decided to with- 
draw her troops from Siberia, except 
from those places where the empire’s de- 
fense made the presence of troops im- 
perative. At that time the Japanesefhad 
already evacuated the Ussuri Valley and 
the City of Khabarovsk. At the ap- 
proach of Winter they were to leave 
Nikolaievsk. All these regions are to 
come, theoretically at least, under the 
authority of the Vladivostok Govern- 
ment. 


The resumption of amicable relations 
with Germany was marked by the ar- 
rival of Dr. Solf, the new German Am- 
bassador to Japan, late in August. In an 
article in the Diplomatic Review, Mr. 
Hanazawa, the editor, made a plea for 
new ties of friendship with Germany. 

Viscount Chinda, the retiring Japanese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
on his departure from England reviewed 


with cordial appreciation the part that 
Great Britain had played in the great 
war. Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, the new 
Japanese Ambassador replacing Viscount 
Chinda, arrived in England on Sept. 4, 
Baron Hayashi declared that he would 
omit no effort to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship between the two countries, 
and declared that Japan looked upon the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance (temporarily 
renewed for one year) “as one of our 
most precious belongings.” Mr. Matsui, 
Japanese Ambassador to France, was re- 
placed by Viscount ILhii, who had been 
serving as Foreign Minister at Tokio. 
Mr. Matsui’s work as representative of 
Japan at the Peace Conference had been 
much appreciated, especially by the 
French Government. 

At home Japan’s unfavorable economic 
conditions, including lack of employment 
and much social unrest, were the cause 
of much solicitude. [See article on 
Page 229.] The spread of the new 
Shinto religion, Omotokyo, which is be- 
lieved to preach socialistic and even 
anarchistic ideas under the cloak of 
loyalty to the imperial house, was cited 
as dangerous to society and alarming to 
the military authorities, owing to the 
fact that it has affected many officers 
and men of the army, especially the re- 
servists. 


One considerable increase in the budget 
proposed by the Government was the en- 
largement of the naval program, which 
was debated not long ago in the Japanese 
Diet. Replying to violent attacks on the 
bill made by Representative Ichizo Hat- 
tori, who declared that these “ colossal 
estimates for armaments” were aimed 
especially against the United States, Mr. 
Hara, the Premier, said: 

As you are aware, Japan is now among 
the five great powers of the world, and it 
is important for her to be provided with 
armaments commensurate with her posi- 
tion in world politics. I fee: sure that 
the present national defense program will 
excite no misunderstandings abroad, and 
that Japan will not be credited with any 
ambitious designs. 


Fire, due to defective electric lighting, 
on Oct. 5 burned to the ground the big 
hall in Tokio in which the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention was to have held 
its first session. This temporarystructure 
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had been erected in large part at the ex- 
pense of the Tokio Government. No 
casualties were reported, though a large 
number of persons were in the building 
at the time. The interrupted sessions 
were resumed on the following day in 
the Imperial Theatre, which was offered 
by Viscount Shibusa, President of the 
Japan-American Association. The Mayor 
of Tokio addressed the delegates and de- 
clared that the convention was an epoch- 
making event in Eastern Asia, and 
“ offered a superb opportunity to develop 
the hearts of mankind.” The influence 
of the convention on behalf of the Japa- 
nese in California had been bespoken by 
prominent Japanese before the delegates 
had assembled. The Tokio meeting was 
one of the most important in the history 
of this body. John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia, was elected its next President. 


CHINA 


The outlook in China in September, 
following the war between the Chihli and 
Anfu factions of the north, was deeply 
depressing. The ordinary monthly in- 
come of the Government was $5,000,000 
and the irreducible expenditure $13,000,- 
000. The outstanding deficit could not 
possibly be liquidated. The victors in the 
recent conflict added to the financial dif- 
ficulties by presenting enormous cam- 
paigning bills, which the Government 
found it impossible to meet. The troops 
whose disbandment was ordered were 
being incorporated in the forces of the 
two successful Tuchuns (Military Gov- 
ernors), Chang Tso-lin and Asao-kun, 
who have become rivals for supremacy 
in North China. Hard-pressed as it was, 
the Government felt itself bound to con- 
tribute $20,000 for relief of the famine 
which was devastating a large area and 
threatening the lives of 20,000,000 people 
in the Provinces of Chihli, Honan and 
Shantung. 


Nine of the ten former military chiefs 
and Cabinet Ministers of the Anfu Party, 
whose grafting, corruption and alleged 
pro-Japanese bias has led to their over- 
throw, continued to enjoy the protection 
of Japan, in whose Consulate they had 
taken refuge when the Anfu leader, Mar- 
shal Tuan Chi-jui, was defeated in the 
field. The Japanese attitude was that 





the granting of refuge was in accordance 
with international usage, and the sur- 
render of the refugees to the Chinese 
Government was refused. This procedure 
increased the public suspicion that Japan 
had been playing a double game. 


The policy of the new Cabinet was to 
make peace with the south, and then in- 
vite the Consortium to do its utmost 
financially in order that the Govern- 
ment’s necessities might be relieved. But 
unity was still far off. The party in 
the south that was willing to make peace 
with Peking was hard pressed by revo- 
lutionary armies, which, under the in- 
fluence of Sun Yat-sen, the first Pro- 
visional President of China, had revolted 
against the Canton military Government. 
Canton itself was in a state of panic. 


The attitude of Dr. Sun, as explained 
by him in an interview, was briefly as 
follows: 


The condition of China today, as a re- 
sult of the recent fighting, is worse than 
at any timerin her history. In effect it 
has left Northern China completely in the 
hands of the pro-Japanese reactionaries. 
Chang Tso-lin, the victorious Tuchun, ‘has 
become master of the situation and, 
backed by an army of 300,000 men, is 
politically and militarily supreme, and a 
vital danger to the integrity of China. 
Instead of being anti-Japanese, Chang is 
favoring Japanese intrigues. While Chang 
is erecting triumphal arches in Peking, 
Wu-Pei-fu—his military collaborator in 
Tuan’s defeat—who is really anti-Japa- 
nese, is not allowed to enter the city. 
Marshal Tuan, the defeated Anfu 

leader, according to Dr. Sun’s state- 
ments, had entered into negotiations with 
Dr. Sun not long before this new civil 
war, and had consented to break away 
from Japan. This, however, he said, was 
not generally known to the public, and 
the true réle being played by Chang Tso- 
lin was not suspected. Tuan, in reality, 
was crushed by the use Japan made of 
those Chinese who thought that by de- 
feating Tuan they were defeating Japan. 
The reverse was the case. Dr. Sun 
added: 

There can be no end of the trouble in 
China now until a new revolution has 
cleared the reactionaries all out again. 
Temust commence my work all over, start- 
ing from the very bottom, because there 
is no room for any compromise. * * * 


First, we will unite the south, and then 
we will turn against the north. They 
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will never attack us. They have no such 
courage. In the meantime Japan will go 
ahead with her plans to make the Chinese 
conquer China for her. It is her one 
means left, because the world today would 
never stand by and see Japan send her 
own soldiers into China. 
- Meanwhile one political action taken 
by the new Chinese Government con- 
siderably stirred public opinion abroad, 
especially in the United States. Early 
in October the Chinese authorities issued 
a mandate depriving the Russian (Ke- 
rensky) Legation and Russian Consulates 
throughout China of their official status. 
This action was considered by the Wash- 
ington Government to infringe the policy 
it had advocated of holding the interests 
of future Russia as a sort of trust, and 
of doing nothing to prejudice those inter- 
ests. Above all, it was believed that this 
action directly affected the so-called 
right of extra-territoriality by which 
foreign Embassies and colonies are 
exempted from Chinese jurisdiction. 


Believing this would establish a dan- 
gerous precedent, the State Department 
opened informal negotiations with other 
powers looking toward concerted action 
opposing the measure, which, it was 
generally believed, had been adopted 
under the influence of persistent Bolshe- 
vist propaganda from Moscow, though 
the Chinese Government, in issuing its 
mandate, had denied this. Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese Minister to 
the United States, declared in a state- 
ment issued on Oct. 2 that there was no 
possible connection, and that, as a matter 
of fact, China had never answered the 
Soviet note transmitted about six months 
ago, which pledged Russia to restore tu 
China all former rights and concessions, 
and which waived payment of the Boxer 
indemnity (since suspended officially by 
the Chinese Government). The Russian 
question in China, the Minister said, is 
not generally understood in the United 
States. With a coterminous frontier of 
over 2,000 miles on the north, and Rus- 
sians from Siberia coming into China, 
and Chinese going into Russia in large 
numbers, the situation was very embar- 
rassing. The Russians do not hold them- 
selves amenable to Chinese law, and any 
unlawful actions have to be tried by the 
Russian Consul, whose authority was 
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flouted by an important Russian element. 
What was China to do? Dr. Koo de- 
clared, nevertheless, that China was 
actuated by the friendliest of feelings 
toward the Russian people. 


Representations made through Charles 
R. Crane, the American Minister to 
Peking, brought from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the assurance that China, 
though maintaining the force of the 
mandate, would protect Russian inter- 
ests, and had no intention of canceling 
any Russian concessions in China. A 
curious feature of the episode was that 
Prince Koudachev, head of the Russian 
Legation, refused to close the legation, 
and the Government was said to be seek- 
ing effective measures to nullify its ac- 
tivities. 

Light was thrown on the situation by 
Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, former American 
Minister to China, who had just returned 
to the United States. The action taken, 
he explained, was really overdue, as the 
Russian officials had long ago ceased to 
represent any Government. Dr. Reinsch 
said that a group of counselors, includ- 
ing Dr. Ferguson (American), Putnam 
Weale (British), and M. G. Padoux 
(French), had advised the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to suspend payment of the 
Boxer indemnity to Russia, and to with- 
draw recognition of Russian diplomatic 
and consular officers in China. Russian 
sentiment in China itself was favorable 
to this action, he stated. The recent 
negotiations of China with the Verkhne 
Udinsk Siberian Government he ex- 
plained as due merely to a desire to 
settle urgent practical questions of 
boundary administration. The official 
statement of the Chinese Government, 
however, which was issued on Sept. 17, 
laid special emphasis on the reopening of 
trade, and stated that the Far Eastern 
Republic had sent its representatives, 
headed by Yurin, to Peking to negotiate 
commercial matters mainly. The state- 
ment declared that the Chinese Govern- 
ment in this was but following the exam- 
ple of the Allies, and that it would 
furthermore insist on certain guarantees, 
notably that there should be no Bolshe- 
vist propaganda in China. 

The 


Commission of Inquiry sent 
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by China to Siberia and Manchuria 
some time ago to investigate the adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
submitted its report early in October. 
This report stated that the raiding of 
the railway undertaken by bandits was 
done at the instigation of the Japanese, 
who furnished them with guns, with the 
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evident purpose of destroying Chinese 
authority. In many ways the Japanese 
themselves had done all in their power 
to interfere with the policing of the road. 
These conditions would disappear, the 
report said, if the Japanese withdrew 
their forces completely from the Trans- 
Baikal region. 


in Latin America 


Obregon’s Visit to United States 


MEXICO 


ENERAL ALVARO OBREGON, 
G newly elected President of Mexico, 
who will take office on Dec. 1, an- 
nounces that he considers the financial 
problem the most serious now confront- 
ing Mexico. His first care will be to ar- 
range for a settlement of Mexico’s debt, 
and for that purpose he states that he 
will try to surround himself with men of 
experience and ideas. This question, it 
should be noted, is one of the reasons 
why recognition of the new régime in 
Mexico was not speedily granted by the 
United States. 


It was not the oil question only, but 
also the matter of Mexico’s default in 
payment of interest on her bonds held 
abroad, that caused the United States 
to defer diplomatic recognition, and this, 
too, not so much on account of the debt 
held here as because of that held in 
Great Britain and France, and the conse- 
quent fear of complications with those 
nations, should they attempt to enforce 
payment by intervention. Added to this 
is the question of damages resulting 
from revolutions, which now amouni to 
$20,000,000, including American claims. 

On this subject a dispatch was sent, on 
Oct. 5, from Mexico City, evidently a 
“feeler,’ which said intimations had 
been received from Washington that the 
United States, France and Great Britain 
“had concluded a treaty against Mexi- 
co.” This brought an immediate reply 
from the State Department that no such 
treaty had been negotiated and that the 
reports originated in Berlin and were 
attributed to a high official of the Ger- 


man Government. It was stated that 
there had been some correspondence as 
to damage claims with Great Britain 
and France, and there was little likeli- 
hood that either of those countries would 
accord recognition to Mexico in advance 
of similar action by the United States. 

Regarding the oil question, General 
Obregon intimated that Mexico had no 
intention of changing her Constitution to 
suit American interventionists, and that 
Article 27 would remain a fundamental 
part. He had, however, no desire to in- 
jure vested interests, and said that a 
commission would be appointed to study 
the subject, and vested rights would be 
protected. 

Mexican national railway lines wil! not 
be returned to private management, as 
the Government owns the controlling in- 
terest. Stockholders, however, will be 
given an opportunity to have a direct 
voice in the management, so they can see 
that their investments are protected and 
that the railways are honestly adminis- 
tered. It was stated on Sept. 22 that the 
Government would take over the Mexi- 
can Light and Power Company and the 
Mexico City street railways. The Direc- 
tors and bondholders are preparing to 
resist such action, according to advices 
from Canada, where ownership princi- 
pally rests. 

Regarding the alleged spread of Bol- 
shevism in Mexico, General Obregon 
stated in an interview that foreign agi- 
tators who attempt to undermine the 
Mexican system of government will be 
dealt with summarily. Despite this atti- 
tude on his part, as well as on that of 
President de la Huerta, a “ Communist 
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Congress of the Mexican Proletariat ” 
met in Mexico City on Sept. 18. Names 
of foreigners were missing from the list 
of organizers, most of them being Mexi- 
can labor leaders. As in most human 
organizations, a conservative and a radi- 
cal wing at once developed, the “ Yel- 
lows” opposing the extreme principles 
advocated by the “ Reds.” 

There was a workmen’s parade on 
Sunday, Sept. 26, in the course of which 
some radical leaders entered the national 
palace, unfurled red flags from the bal- 
cony and made speeches to the great 
throng which gathered in the street be- 
low, urging a social revolution and a 
food dictatorship. There were cheers 
for the Russian Bolsheviki. Three mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies who 
took part in the demonstration were 


cited later before the Federal courts by 
the Attorney General, and Colonel Fil- 
berto Villareal was dismissed from the 
army. , 

Several towns in the State of Yucatan 
have been taken under control by alleged 


Communists,and the Federal Government 
is experiencing difficulty in maintaining 
its authority with the small force at 
Merida, the capital. Soviet literature is 
said to be abundantly printed in Yuca- 
tan. The peninsula, of which the State 
is part, was the home of the famous 
Maya nation of aborigines, who never 
submitted to Spanish rule and frequently 
revolted under Diaz. Their descendants 
are still practically independent in the 
territory of Quintana Roo, which was 
separated from the State of Yucatan in 
1902. 

General Obregon, who has been mak- 
ing a tour of the Mexican States to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with their 
condition before taking office, spent 
eight days traveling through Yucatan. 
Although conditions there were not sat- 
isfactory, he said the majority of the 
people were solidly behind his party, and 
he had assurance that the new Adminis- 
tration would remedy the situation. One 
of its chief concerns would be the spread 
of education. 

General Obregon next extended his 
tour to the north, and on Oct. 6 crossed 
the international bridge from Juarez 
into Texas, his special train being the 
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first passenger train to cross the Mexi- 
can border in eight years—a very dra- 
matic mark of the resumption of railway 
passenger traffic between Mexico and 
the United States. El Paso, opposite 
Juarez, gave an enthusiastic welcome to 
the President-elect, who, at a luncheon 
in his honor, spoke in favor of the most 
cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. General Obregon remained more 
than ten days on the American side of 
the border, addressing many business 
associations and extending his tour 
through Arizona to Texas, where he 
attended the Texas State Fair. 

Better conditions are reported in Mex- 
ico than have prevailed for years. Rob- 
bing of banks has been stopped and pas- 
senger trains are running on regular 
schedules without military escort. Gen- 
eral Ygnacio Enriques, who took office 
as Governor of Chihuahua on Oct. 5, is 
the first Governor ever to assume his 
post in that State after being elected by 
popular vote. 

Two belated revolts have occurred in 
Aguas Calientes and Michoacan, the 
former headed by José de Lara, sup- 
ported by General Martin Triana, and 
the latter by General Francisco Mujica. 
In Michoacan there are two rival State 
Governments, and the dispute between 
them was referred to a Senate committee 
to settle. Felipe Pineda, leader of a re- 
volt in Chiapas, surrendered after four 
days to the Government forces. Pedro 
Zamora, who revolted in August, was re- 
ported on Sept. 22 to be hiding in the 
nountains in the State of Jalisco. 

General Felix Diaz, a nephew of 
President Porfirio Diaz, who had been 
concerned in various revolutionary move- 
ments for some years and had a consid- 
erable personal following, surrendered 
to General Guadalupe Sanchez, Chiet of 
Operations, and arrived in Vera Cruz 
from Tlapacoyan on Oct. 4, virtually a 
prisoner. Thirty of his followers, be- 
sides Luis Acosta and Silvino Diaz, ac- 
companied him to Vera Cruz, and they 
were deported on Oct. 11, sailing for 
Havana. 

Petroleum companies, by October, had 
completed payment of their bi-monthly 
export taxes for July and August, the 
revenue received by the Treasury total- 
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ing more than 8,500,000 pesos. More 
than 2,000,000 pesos: paid to General 
Pelaez and other revolutionary leaders 
will-be credited as tax payments. 

More doubtful sources of revenue, pro- 
hibited under the Carranza régime, are 
being restored. One of these is the “ Lot- 


GENERAL ALVARO OBREGON 
Elected President of Mexico for six years, 
beginning Dec. 1, 1920 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


tery of the Federal District,” the direc- 
tion of which has been leased to a pri- 
vate individual for 25 per cent. of the 
gross sale of tickets. Other lotteries 
have also been re-established. A second 
source of revenue is provided by the 
restoration of bullfights, a tax of 15 per 
cent. on the gross receipts being payable 
to the Government. 


Late on Saturday, Sept. 11, diners in 
the restaurants of Mexico City were 
surprised by an order of President de la 
Huerta forbidding them to have liauor 
even with meals. The saloons were 
closed that night, and all the next day 


Mexico City and the Federal District 
were “dry” for the first time in their 
history. The step, it was declared, was 
taken after long study, which demon- 
strated that usually the Mexican laborer 
spent the largest portion of his wages 
directly after being paid. So the saloons 
are closed on Saturdays at noon and re- 
main closed all day Sunday, despite ef- 
forts of the liquor interests to have the 
order rescinded. 


A building boom has struck Mexico 
with the first real peace the inhabitants 
have experienced in many years. Cities 
in both North and South Mexico are 
building as they have never built before, 
and American contractors are being 
asked for bids cn paving, drainage sys- 
tems, factories and railroad construction. 
In this connection the Mexican Govern- 
ment is considering the establishment of 
a limited duty-free zone along the United 
States frontier. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


The movement for the unification of 
the five Central American States does 
not seem to be making: progress, owing 
to the fact that Nicaragua hesitates to 
join the other Isthmian nations. If she 
refuses outright it would be difficult to 
establish the new federation, because 
Nicaragua, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, cuts off Costa Rica on the 
south from Honduras, Salvador and 
Guatemala on the north. The subject 
was referred to an international bureau 
with headquarters in San Salvador; the 
bureau proposed an international confer- 
ence to be held in Guatemala City on 
Nov. 5. 


GUATEMALA—Carlos Herrera took 
the oath of President before the National 
Assembly of Guatemala on Sept. 15. 
The aim of his Administration is the es- 
tablishment of close and friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, and also 
with Mexico. The Guatemalan and Mex- 
ican Governments intend to build an in- 
ternational bridge over the Suchiate 
River, a short mountain torrent which 
flows into the Pacific. ‘The expense 
will be borne by the National Railroad 
of Mexico and the Guatemala railways. 


Guatemala City, to relieve the housing 
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situation, is spending $200,000 for build- 
ing lots on which to erect houses for 
workingmen, to be paid for in install- 
ments. 


HONDURAS—Rumors of an intended 
revolution in the northern part of Hon- 
duras were reported on Oct. 3, where 
martial law was proclaimed by President 
Gutierrez. Disturbances were announced 
at La Ceiba on Oct. 2. United States 
warships were on hand to protect Ameri- 
can property. 


SALVADOR—The Salvador Govern- 
ment has refused the request of a group 
of agricultural interests to establish a 
moratorium, as the financial situation is 
considered good. 


PANAMA—Belisario Porras, Presi- 
dent-elect of Panama, returned to his 
country after a visit to the United States 
and assumed office on Oct. 1, naming a 
new Cabinet in which Fabio Arosemena 
is Secretary of Foreign Relations. Three 
Vice Presidents of the republic had been 
elected by the National Assembly on 
Sept. 28, the First Vice President being 
Federico Boyd, Sr. 

The Pan-American College of Com- 
merce, which has for President of its 
advisory council John Barrett, retiring 
Director of the Pan-American Union, 
will be opened in January as a training 
college of foreign trade for Americans 
who wish to perfect themselves in the 
conduct of export business. It has the 
heartiest support of the Government of 
Panama and other Latin-American re- 
publics. 

Panama is about to spend $7,000,000 
in the construction of good roads, and a 
commission of five members has been 
named to direct the work. J. W. Beards- 
ley, an American civil engineer, who 
has had road-building experience in the 
Philippines, has been selected as the en- 
gineer member of the commission. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Columbus Day, Oct. 12, known in 
Latin America as “ Race Day,” was cele- 
bated more generally than ever before 
in Spanish-speaking countries of South 
and Central America. Tribute to Spain 
as the mother country was the feature. 


There was a parade in Buenos Aires 
under the auspices of the Spanish Pa- 
triotic Society, and in Santiago, Chile, 
there were special ceremonies at the 
National University. 


ARGENTINA — Senior Pueyrredon, 
Argentine Foreign Minister, sailed with 
other delegates from Buenos Aires on 
Oct. 8 to attend the Geneva meeting of 
the League of Nations. The Senate ap- 
proved of the delegation named by Presi- 
dent Irigoyen by a majority of one vote, 
after exacting a promise that any en- 
gagements entered into should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Argentine 
Congress. 

Sale of nearly four million acres of 
public lands in the province of Santiago 
del Estero to a single American bidder 
was prevented by the Argentine Min- 
ister of the Interior, who warned the 
Governor that a Federal law forbade 
sales in lots of more than 7,500 hectares 
(about 18,500 acres) and that it would 
be against public policy to have so large 
an area under single ownership. 


Argentina has refused to ratify the 
commercial travelers’ treaty with the 
United States, signed last August, de- 
clining to accept the .favored-nation 
clause asked by Washington. 

Congress on Oct. 2 authorized Presi- 
dent Irigoyen to requisition a sufficient 
number of vessels of the Argentine 
Navigation Company to restore river and 
coast traffic, tied up for eight months 
by the sailors’ strike. 


Authority has been asked of Congress 
to spend 15,000,000 pesos for the con- 
struction of houses for policemen and 
firemen and 50,000,000 pesos to build 
homes to be sold to workingmen on par- 
tial payments to relieve the shortage of 
houses. 


BRAZIL—King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, the first European 
sovereigns to visit any South American 
country, arrived at Rio Janeiro on Sept. 
19 in the Brazilian dreadnought Sao 
Paulo and received a tremendous ovation. 
A few hours before their arrival a Uru- 
guayan cruiser met the Sao Paulo and 
sent a wireless dispatch welcoming King 
Albert in the name of Uruguay to South 
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American waters. A military review was 
held by President Pessoa in his honor 
on Sept. 22, 15,000 men taking part, 
while airplanes went through evolutions 
overhead. 

The Brazilian Senate passed a bill con- 
ferring on King Albert the title of citizen 
of Brazil and Marshal of the Army, and 
a special issue of 100 reis postage stamps 





A. B. LEGUIA 
President of the Peruvian Republic 


was printed bearing the portraits of 
King Albert and President Pessoa. 
Accompanied by the President, the 
royal party on Oct. 1 left for a tour of 
the Brazilian States, reaching Sao Paulo 
on Oct. 5. Crown Prince Leopold arrived 
at Rio Janeiro next day to join his 
parents. On their return to Europe the 
royal party expected to disembark at 
Lisbon and journey overland to Brussels. 


CHILE—The Court of Honor to which 
was referred the question of the dis- 
puted Presidential election in Chile, as 
recorded in CURRENT History for Oc- 
tober, finally decided by a vote of 5 to 2 
that Arturo Alessandri was entitled to 
the Presidency. The court held that he 








had received 177 electoral votes, against 
176 for Luis Barros Borgono. There 
were 354 electors, but one had his vote 
annulled. The original returns gave 179 
to Alessandri and 174 to Borgono. Ales- 
sandri is the head of the Liberal Alliance 
with the Radical Party, and the latter 
finds itself in power for the first time. 

The report that the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute had been settled by the payment to 
Peru of £6,000,000 for the two provinces 
has been officially and emphatically 
denied by Chile. 


ECUADOR—On Oct. 9 Guayaquil cele- 
brated the ore hundredth anniversary of 
its independence and union with Ecuador, 
beginning a week of festivities, the 
United States being represented by the 
cruiser Cleveland and Great Britain by 
the warship Weymouth. An exhibition 
of arts, manufactures and embroideries 
was opened and a congress of students 
met. The occasion was also celebrated in 
Washington in the Hall of the Americas 
in the Pan-American Union Building, 
where there was a gathering of diplo- 
mats, officials and army and navy offi- 
cers. Addresses were made by Secretary 
Colby, and Dr. Elizalde, the Ecuadorian 
Minister. It was appropriately an- 
nounced by the Rockefeller Foundation 
that yellow fever has finally been eradi- 
cated in Guayaquil. 


PERU—Great Britain and Germany 
are competing to extend relations with 
Peru. Both are sending settlers, and the 
Peruvian Consulate in London is flooded 
with applications by British subjects 
wishing to emigrate to Peru. Germany 
has named as Minister to Peru Paul von 
Humboldt-Dachroeder, a direct descend- 
ant of the famous scientist who took 
part in the Peace Congress of Vienna in 
1815 after the Napoleonic wars. 

URUGUAY—A Socialist congress in 
session at Montevideo on Sept. 22 voted 
by an overwhelming majority to adhere 
to the Third International at Moscow. 


VENEZUELA—Reports are current in 
Colombia of a revolt in Venezuela head- 
ed by General Penaloza, whose followers 
entered the country from Colombia, over- 
powered garrisons and captured large 
quantities of ammunition. The State of 
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Tachira, in the wild district of Western 
Venezuela, traversed by the Sierra 
Nevada range, is the region affected, 
and the Government has sent troops 
there from Maracaibo, in the State of 
Zulia, to restore order. 


WEST INDIES 


There is a peaceful evolution in prog- 
ress in the West Indies, which is be- 
ginning to attract attention. One of its 
results is an increasing emigration of 
negroes to Canada and the United States, 
accompanied, on the other hand, by the 
increasing power and influence of those 
who remain at home, who are rapidly 
gaining in commercial and industrial 
pursuits. Negroes are displacing whites 
in ofticial and mercantile positions, and 
whites are gradually being eliminated 
from the islands. 

Many of these islands are possessions 
of the British Empire, and a suggestion 
was published in American newspapers 
that the empire might be willing to 
transfer them to the United States in 
payment of the war debt. The Prince 
of Wales, during his tour, announced, 
however, on the authority of the Imperial 
Government, that the islands were “ not 
for sale,” a statement which evoked: con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The Prince arrived at Panama from 
his Pacific tour on Sept. 13 and passed 
through the Canal next day. He visited 
Trinidad on Sept. 17, whence he went to 
British Guiana, Grenada and Antigua, 
and on Oct. 1 arrived in Bermuda, where 
he was greeted with a salute of twenty- 
one guns from the United States battle- 
ship Kansas. On Oct. 3 he sailed for 
home aboard the British cruiser Renown, 
which reached Spithead on Oct. 10. 


CUBA—The Presidential election in 
Cuba, set for Monday, Nov. 1, presented 
some curious contradictions. There are 
two leading parties in Cuba, the Conserv- 
atives and the Liberals. The former 
were in control of the Government 
headed by President Menocal. General 
José Miguel Gomez, a firmer President 
and leader of two revolutions, was the 
candidate of the Liberals. Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas, whose nomination by the Con- 
servatives in place of General -Mentalvo, 
whom they had previously named, was 
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noted in CURRENT History for October, 
has always been a Liberal and a bitter 
opponent of the party which nominated 
him, but has an important personal fol- 
lowing. The elections are held under the 
provisions of a law framed by General 
Crowder and are the first test of the 
law. General Montalvo appealed to the 
Cuban Electoral Board against his dis- 
placement by Zayas. The board decided 
against Montalvo, and he thereupon ap- 
pealed to the Cuban Supreme Court, 
which on Sept. 27 handed down a de- 
cision sustaining the board and uphold- 
ing the right of Dr. Zayas to stand as 
nominee. 

Abitrary and drastic action was taken 
by the Cuban Government on Sept. 25 to 
relieve the congested wharves of Havana, 
a condition which for months has blocked 
importations and caused heavy losses to 
shipping. Army and Post Office trucks 
were used, and the accumulated freight 
was removed to an open field near the 
city, the cost of removal being charged 
against the consignees. 


The sudden and severe slump in the 
price of sugar caused the suspension on 
Oct. 8 of the Banco International, with 
its 105 branches in Cuba. The suspension, 
which it was stated would be only tem- 
porary, was caused by heavy loans on 
sugar stock at the top prices. Mean- 
while next year’s crop is late and, it is 
said, cannot be marketed before 1922. 
The tying up of bank funds at inflated 
prices of sugar threatened a serious 
financial panic and caused President 
Menocal on Oct. 10 to proclaim a mora- 
torium effective until Dec. 1, but allow- 
ing banks to pay 10 per cent. on current 
accounts. On Oct. 11 the Produce Ex- 
change suspended business. 


On Oct. 14 Cuba appealed to the Uni- 
ted States to aid her, suggesting fixing 
the price of sugar. Washington decided 
that any aid must be unofficial. It was 
stated that New York banks had sent 
more than $8,000,000 in currency to Cuba 
to meet the stringency and provide 
money for weekly payrolls. American 
currency is legal tender in Cuba. 

[Haiti and Santo Domingo are treated 
under a: separate.heading elsewhere in 
this issue.] 





INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS OF 
CURRENT EVENTS 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


THE KUROPEAN APACHE DANCE 


—Central Press Association, Cleveland 


A close-up study of Europe’s hysterical social gayety 
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—Simplicissimus, Munich 


“ Mother, dust up my Fourteen Points 


[GERMAN CARTOON] 
The Forgotten One 


_ WILSON $ 


~—Pitisburgh Sun 
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INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS OF CURRENT EVENTS 


[GERMAN CARTOON] : [AMERICAN CARTOON] 


Shortage of Material Unholy (but human) Glee 


—— 
WELL! Aint THAT) XN 
Just To BAD! 


—Simplicissimus, Munich 


** Would you mind if I used the rope after 
you? ’”’ 


[ENGLISH CarRTOON] 


Civilization Savagery 


—London Mail 
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[ENGLISH CARTOON] 


The Inseparables 


—The Star, London 


Mars: ‘‘ Good evening, gents, an’ if any of 
you should be lookin’ for trouble in the 
future me an’ me little brother will be 


waitin’ outside.’’ 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


“ Step on Her!” 
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—Lus Angeles Times 


TIMES CURRENT HISTORY 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


Whither? 
Ke 


Lowis Post-Dispatch 


[DutcH CARTOON] 


Revised Labor Slogan 
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—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
‘“‘Proletariats of all lands—bend your 
backs to the knout of freedom! ”’ 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] [IRISH CARTOON] 


On the Mat ~ “he Old Man of the Sea ”’ 
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—Dublin Evening Telegraph 
Carson: ‘‘I will be loyal—even if I have 
to wreck the empire ”’ 
[IHNGLISH CARTOON] JOHN BULL: ‘‘ Well, you’ve made a start. 
Heard from Belfast lately? ’’ 


—Brooklyn Eagle 


Mr. Smillies Amendment 


cman | [ENGLISH CARTOON] 


| LaBOURS PLATFORM The Swelled Head Is Soaring 
Again 
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—London Opinion 
{Mr. Smillie led the coal miners’ strike 
movement, which agitated England for 
months] —The Star, London 
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[DuTcH CARTOON] 


THE EUROPEAN TANGLE 
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MOTHER EuROPE: “ Shall I ever get the ball rolled again? rr 
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[PerRiop ENDED 


PROHIBITION IN CANADA. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Scots- 
man sums up his impressions of 

the way in which prohibition is working 
out in Canada. Skeptical on first ar- 
rival, he ultimately came to the conclu- 
sion that “whatever be the merits or 
“ demerits, possibilities or impossibilities 
“of prohibition, it is 4h enormous fact 
“in the life of the nation, and, combined 
“with what has been achieved in the 
“United States, constitutes one of the 
“most remarkable social experiments 
“ever attempted by any people.” This 


Oct. 15, 1920] 


observer attests the sincerity of the ef- 
fort. He admits, however, that the per-. 
centage of those who break the law, even 
respectable and otherwise law-abiding 
persons, is very large indeed. Strict 
prohibition does not exist in Canada, 
even in law. It is only the sale of liquor 
within the Province which is banned, not 
its manufacture or consumption. Only 
the proposed referendum for absolute 
prohibition will show whether the people 
of Canada are willing to accept it. 

The great difficulty in Canada, says 
this writer, lies in official corruption, 
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[FRENCH CaRTOON] 


RUSSIAN MILITARISM AFTER DEFEAT 


TrRoTZKY: “ Don’t worry, Lenin. 


which makes strict enforcement an im- 
possibility. The prevalent Canadian 
opinion is that the law cannot be en- 
forced. In a single week in Toronto 
more than eighty-four “drunks” were 
arrested. The French population of 
Quebec, drinkers by long tradition, with 
Continental ideas on the subject, repre- 
sent a great impediment, and from this 
“wet” region much liquor flows across 
the dry border. The traffic across the 
boundary between Canada and_ the 
United States is also not to be left out 
of account. 

Despite all these difficulties, there is 
a body of Canadian opinion which be- 
lieves that the effect of the law wil! be 
seen on the younger generation, and it 
is also declared that the example of 
North America, representing more than 
a hundred million people who have em- 
barked upon this stupendous undertak- 


—La Victoire, Pari 


Russia is large; we have plenty of men left” 


ing, will be bound ultimately to have a 
powerful effect upon the British Isles. 
* * * 
THE DRIFT OF CANADIANS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


AM European immigration was cut 
off from Canada during the war, 
and 60,000 Canadians met death on 


French soil. Monthly figures issued by 
the Canadian Immigration Department, 
however, for a time showed an offset to 
this loss in the form of a considerable 
drift of population from the United 
States. The lowest ebb of immigration 
was in 1919, and yet in that year over 
40,000 people entered Canada from 
across the border. It was expected, 
therefore, that the next census would 
show at least a modest gain. The Grain 
Growers’ Guide, organ-of the West- 
ern Agrarian movement, has _ recently 
brought disillusionment by citing figures 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


A TRAGEDY IN THREE ACTS 


—agy Maybe he is after 


of the United States Immigration De- 
partment at Washington for the last 
five years. These figures show that 
Canada in this period ost 333,931 mem- 
bers of her population to the United 
States. The balance stands as follows: 
United States to Canada: 
March 31, 1914—March 31, 
Canada to United States: 
June 30, 1914—June 30, 1919......€04,805 


Canada’s total immigration from all 


1919. ..270,1384 


ial 
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—Detroit a 


countries, including Great Britain and 
the United States, was 405,476; hence 
her total loss to the States was 198,589 
in excess of all incoming citizens. Immi- 
gration from Europe, however, is now 
increasing rapidly both for Canada and 
for the United States, and Canadian 
observers confidently expect their coun- 
try to reach the coveted total of 9,000,- 
000 population at no distant date. 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


THE GREAT AMERICAN MONARCH 
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THE TENTACULAR CITIES 


THE urban population of the United 
States, according to the announce- 
ment of the Census Bureau, is estimated 
at approximately 54,796,100, the total 
rural population at 50,970,000 This 
seems surprising in view of the great 
community benefits conferred on the 
rural districts by extension of free de- 
livery routes, the establishment of tele- 
phone exchanges, the general introduc- 
tion of the cheap automobile supplanting 
the old-fashioned wagon and buggy, in 


—Central Press Association 


the last ten years. That the tentacles 
of the large cities have continued to 
reach out and seize the youth of the 
farms is clearly proved by the statistics. 
In 1910 the rural population exceeded 
the urban by almost 7,000,000, showing 
respectively 49,848,883 as against 42,- 
623,383. In teriityears the urban popula- 
tion has leaped to about 4,000,000 in the 
lead. 


Some of the reasons for this swift and 
considerable gain are obvious. Within 
the ten years in question were four years 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


SUPER NATION FUNCTIONING 
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of world war, with the corollary of 
higher wages and a shorter working day. 
Other reasons are evidently psycholog- 
ical. Whatever the explanation, the re- 
sult is serious. The ration needs food 
and produce, but how can the farmer 
deliver these commodities if the cities 
draw away from him all the hands he 
needs to sow and cultivate and reap the 
harvests? On the other hand lies the 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


great congestion of the cities, widespread 
lack of employment, and the consequent 
social and political unrest. Back to the 
land is a cry now heard from many lips. 
Industrial idleness will doubtless send 
many back, but if the nation is to pros- 
per, some way must be found to make 
rural life more attractive to the younger 
generation than it has proved during 
the past decades. 
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[PoLISH CARTOON] 


COUNCIL OF AMBASSADORS: 
Poland; your dress is too long! ” 


—Mucha, Warsaw 


“You can’t do yourself justice, dear 


[Referring to the Allies’ restraint of Poland’s territorial ambitions] 


SUCCESS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

" healthy growth of traffic in the 

Panama Canal, especially in the 
calendar year 1919 and the fiscal year 
1920, is summarized in a recent issue 
of The Army and Navy Register. Both 
the periods named have exceeded all 
previous years, and the fact that the 
traffic in the month and a half of the 
current fiscal year, beginning July 1, 


1920, has been at a rate greater than 
that of any of the preceding years, in- 
dicates a continuing upward trend. 

The canal was opened shortly after the 
beginning of the war in Europe. This 
and the interruptions of traffic due to 
slides, the last serious one of which came 
to an end on April 15, 1916, interfered 
with the normal use of the canal in its 
earlier years, and Government requisi- 
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[ITALIAN CARTOON ] 


THE VERSAILLES TREATY TERMS 


AND NOW G/VE 
WE THE Suir 


Fritz: “If you do not let me 


tioning, high freights, scarcity of ton- 
nage, financial and industrial uncertain- 
ties and fueling difficulties have since 
the signing of the armistice delayed the 
establishment of what may be considered 
the conditions of unrestricted commerce. 

Six years of operation was registered 
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—L’Asino, Rome 


live, how can I work for you?” 


at the close of business on Aug. 14, 1920, 
the canal having been opened to com- 
merce on Aug. 15, 1914. During the six 
years the total number of commercial 
ships making the transit was 10,573. 
Their aggregate tonnage was 34,540,266. 
The cargo they carried totaled 40,313,629 
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[ITALIAN -CARTOON] 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY 


ExXx-KAIsErR (to shade of Napoleon): 


—From Il 420, rloience 


“We, too, went on and on, 


as he does; but then we came to a sudden stop” 


tons of 2,240 pounds. This traffic was 
made up of 4,934 ships, of 16,145,434 net 
tons, carrying 16,576,778 tons of cargo 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
5,639 ships, of 18,394,832 net tons, with 
23,736,851 tons of cargo from Pacific to 
Atlantic. Brig. Gen. Chester Harding, 
U. S. A., retired, Governor of the Canal 
Zone, recently appointed a Tourist Com- 
mittee to look after the encouragement 
of travel to the isthmus. 


DEATH OF JACOB H. SCHIFF. 
ACOB H. SCHIFF, noted philan- 
thropist and financier, died at his 
home in New York on Sept. 25, in his 
seventy-third year. Thousands of his 
Jewish co-religionists flocked from the 
east side as well as from many of the 
finest homes of the city to witness the 
funeral at the Temple Emanu-el, and a 
large body of policemen, on foot and 
mounted, were required to keep the 
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[GERMAN CARTOON] 


THE GOOD NEW TIMES 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


When quietly in peace we rest 
Then life presents to us its best 


street clear. Traffic was diverted from 
Fifth Avenue until the ceremonies were 
completed. The services, in accordance 
with Mr. Schiff’s own desire, were 
simple. The only flowers on the altar 
came from a well-known organization in 
London, of which Israel Zangwill is 


President. Governor Smith and his 
military staff followed the pallbearers 
from the church, preceding the surviving 
members of the family. Many notabili- 
ties in public life were present. 

Mr. Schiff’s innumerable philanthro- 
pies and benefactions were scattered 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


HI THERE. TEAR DOWN 
YOUR HOUSE! JUNK IT |2,&2 
AND HELP: U5 BUILDONE, |= “Ox 
CABOT ANDI ARE GOING | sx 
TO START WORKING ON 
THE PLANS AND SPECIFICA- 
TIONS AFTER WHILE! 


—Omaha World-Herald 


For sublime gall this has never been equaled 


over many years; many of them were 
made anonymously. He celebrated his 
seventieth birthday by donating $700,000 
to various charitable organizations and 
public institutions, including $100,000 
for an ambulance organization for Rus- 
sia. For thirty-five years Mr. Schiff 
was the head of the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which was a factor 
in the battle for control of the Northern 
Pacific, and which eventually became a 
world financial power. 

By the terms of the will the residue 
of the Schiff estate, estimated at $50,- 
000,000, was bequeathed to the banker’s 
son and daughter; the widow had been 
amply- provided for during the finan- 


cier’s life. Bequests for public charities 
totalled $1,350,000. Virtually every 
charity which Mr. Schiff had supported 
during his lifetime was on the list. The 
largest individual bequest was that of 
$500,000 to the Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of 
New York City. A bequest of $300,000 
was made to the Montefiore Home and 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases, an insti- 
tution in whose creation and support Mr. 
Schiff had played a predominant part. 
The Jewish Theological Seminary re- 
ceived $150,000, and other institutions 
received sums ranging from $100,000 to 
$25,000. To New York University was 
given $50,000; to the Metropolitan 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


THE FORTUNE TELLERS 


You will be rich and 
ha if you stay 
anny From Republicans 


ec Zz 


Museum and the New York Public Li- 
brary $25,000. The sum of $25,000 was 
given to Harvard University, whose 
Semitic Museum was entirely created by 
Mr. Schiff’s generosity. The Tuskegee 
Institute received $10,000. 

Perhaps the best short definition of 
the significance of Mr. Schiff’s life was 
that given by Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown of New York University, 
who said at the opening of the Graduate 
School of Business: 


That honored leader of men, Jacob H. 
Schiff. * * * was one of the small but 
powerful group who have made the higher 
commercial life of New York City what 


Youu bevel, \ 


and happy f you 
stay away from 
Democrots 


—Detroit News 


it is today. Some of them have passed 
from the scene in recent years, some of 
them are with us still in active life. The 
future historian of American business and 
industrial affairs must set forth their 
careers as dominating an epoch which, 
with all its faults, had been no less than 
majestic in its power, its distinction and 
its forward movement among the ages. 
.. *& & 


SociALISTS AGAIN OUSTED BY THE NEW 
YORK ASSEMBLY 

7. Assembly of the State of New 

York at Albany on Sept. 21 again 

ousted three of the five Socialists ex- 

pelled by them several months ago on 

the charge of disloyalty and sedition. 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


WITHOUT CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 


This action was taken only after a 
stormy debate. The three members who 
were again ousted were Louis Waldman, 
August Claessens and Charles Solomon. 
The two remaining members of the 
group, Samuel Orr and Samuel S. De 
Witt, were sustained in the tenure of 
their seats, but tendered their resigna- 
tion at once on hearing of the expulsion 
of their associates. Both of these two 
members declared that the majority of 
the Assemblymen were “ un-American ” 
and that they would not sit with them. 
The resolution under which the three 
were again ousted read as follows: 
Whereas, Louis Waldman of the Eighth 


YOU FELLOWS 
DO AS I SAY? 


ee Le 


—St. Louis Times 


District and August Claessens of the 
Seventeenth District, County of New 
York; Samuel A. De Witt of the Third 
District and Samuel Orr of the Fourth 
District, County of Bronx, and Charles 
Solomon of the Twenty-third District, 
County of Queens, were. elected members 
of the Assembly of the State of New 
York for the year 1920; and 

Whereas, A resolution was adopted im- 
mediately after the organization of this 
Assembly for the session of 1920, deny- 
ing the said Louis Waldman, August 
Claessens, Samuel A. De Witt, Samuel 
Orr and Charles Solomon seats in the 
Assembly pending an investigation of the 
qualifications and eligibility of the said 
five persons to seats in the Assembly; 
and ‘ 

Whereas, The Judiciary Committee of 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


HELPING HIMSELF 


"ALL RIGHT. THEN 


ILk 00 UT MYSELF! MUZE Cg 
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the Assembly, after an extended investi- 
gation as to the qualifications and eligi- 
bility of the aforesaid persons, recom- 
mended that each of them be declared 
ineligible and disqualified to occupy seats 
in the Assembly of the State of New 
York as members thereof, and said re- 
port was adopted by the Assembly; and 
Whereas, The said persons at a recent 
special election were re-elected to fill the 
vacancies caused by their exclusion; and 
Whereas, The said Louis Waldman, Au- 
gust Claessens and Charles Solomon were 
found to be ineligible to sit as members 


way 


all 


—Omaha World-Herald 


of this Assembly because of reasons of a 
disqualifying character personal to them- 
selves and apart from the consequences 
of mere membership in the Socialist Party 
of America, which at that time was found 
by this Assembly to be a group or party 
advocating and committed to purposes 
and policies violating in essential particu- 
lars the necessary qualification of loyalty 
to State and nation, but which said So- 
cialist Party of America has since the 
aforesaid action of this Assembly, ac- 
cording to information furnished to this 
Assembly by the Speaker thereof, aban- 
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doned the advocacy of such principles and 
policies; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That under the facts and cir- 
cumstances of this case [name of mem- 
ber voted on] is disqualified to have or to 
hold a seat in the Assembly of the State 
of New York as a member thereof and 
that the seat to which he was elected be 
declared vacant. 

* 8 


Our $10,000,000,000 of ForEIGN LOANS 


IGHTED down with .45 calibre 

revolvers, no fewer than eleven 
formidable looking documents, engraved 
parchmerts signed by the names of the 
official representatives of some of the 
largest European powers, repose in two 
steel drawers in a barred and secluded 
room in the United States Treasury at 
Washington. These papers are certifi- 
cates of indebtedness for loans made 
during the World War to the allied and 
associated powers. The Allies are can- 
celing these loans little by little. It is 
a long process, attended by many dis- 
cussions and complications. The most 


Cash Advanced, 
COAG RIUIRG och ccccctncecdereienas $4,277,000,000.00 


France 


1,531,338,986.99 
349,214,467.89 
187,729, 750.00 
60,524,041.10 
26,780,465.56 
25,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
26,000.00 


Rumania 
Greece 


Liberia 


Total ...cccccccsscccccccece “seces -. .$9,565,091,511.54 


RECORDS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


HE War Department is now prepar- 
ing for publication the records of 
the World War. According to the Army 
and Navy Register there have already 
been prepared and sent to the public 
printer the following volumes: Field 
Orders and Annexes, First Army, Rec- 
ords of the World War, Class A, Section 
II, Vol. 1; Summaries of Intelligence, 
First Army, Records of the World War, 
Class A, Section II, Vol. 3; Field Orders, 
Second Army Corps, Records of the 
World War, Class A, Section VI, Vol. 1. 
Others will follow as soon as their 
preparation is complete. 
These records will be divided into three 
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vexing question is the collection of inter- 
est, which is confused by the fluctuating 
rate of foreign exchange. Almost all the 
sums advanced were loaned at 5 per 
cent. The interest is not always paid, 
and Congress from time to time demands 
an accounting from the Treasury De- 
partment. A number of the nations in- 
volved have been remiss, and certain 
critics of the Treasury insist that they 
should be pressed for the interest 
charges. The Treasury policy is based 
on the belief that it is useless to de- 
mand money from those who cannot pay. 

Certain of the debtor nations still have 
an unpaid balance to their credit. In 
some cases, notably in that of France, 
the United States owes a considerable 
sum for railway transportation, port 
charges, war supplies, &c. Sales for 
cash and credit have been made by the 
United States to the allied and the new 
nations to offset this indebtedness. 

The war loans made by the Treasury 
are shown in full in the following table: 
Repaid. 


$80, 181,641.5 
31,449,357.5% 


Balance. 
$4,196,818,538.44 
2,956,028, 442,45 
1,631,338,986.99 
349, 204,467.89 
187,729,750.00° 
60,524,041.10 
26,175, 139.22 
23,205,819.52 
10,000,000.00 
9,500,000.00 
26,000.00 


605,326.34 
1,794,180.48 


$114,540,050.93 $9,450,551,005.61 


classes, viz.: Class A, records of mili- 
tary operations overseas; class B, rec- 
ords of the service for supplies overseas, 
and class C, record of military activities 
in the United States. Each class will be 
subdivided into sections and each section 
into volumes corresponding to the scheme 
of organization and record files of the 
War Department and American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The War Department 
will print only a very limited number of 
sets strictly for the official use of the 
service, and the Government Printing 
Office has been asked to provide the 
sales edition to take care of the outside 
demand. Any one interested in obtain- 
ing copies should send his name for file 
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with the Superintendent of. Documents, 
Government Printing Office, so that he 
may receive notice as each volume ap- 
pears. 

* * * 


GoRKY’s EULOGY OF LENIN. 


| Figereaicte glory lacked something—to 
be praised by an eminent Russian 
writer. This has now been supplied by 
Maxim Gorky. In an article published 
by the Kommunistichesky International 
and reproduced by the Swedish Folkets- 
dagblad Politiken on Aug. 19, Gorky, 
whose true feeling toward the Bolshevist 
leaders has long been obscure, comes out 
strongly in praise of Vladimir [lich 
Ulianov (Lenin), and declares him to be 
a universal genius, a source of energy 
which has molded the Russian revolu- 
tion into its present form, a modern 
Peter the Great, morally superior to all 
the great Statesmen of the West, an 
intellectual giant capable by his iron will 
of bringing about a world-wide revolu- 
tion, a man aflame with “ the Holy Mad- 
ness of the Saints.” The salient pass- 
ages of Gorky’s perfervid dithyrambic 
are given herewith: 


Although an adherent of: the theory 
that the réle of the individual in the de- 
velopment of civilization is infinitely 
small, Vladimir Ilich Lenin is neverthe- 
less—in my opinion—a fount of energy 
without whose influence the Russian revo- 
lution would not have been able to as- 
sume its present form. I once—with res- 
ervations—compared him to Peter the 
Great. People smiled at this comparison 
and found it exaggerated. But it was 
just a comparison with reservations, for 
personally I consider Lenin’s rdéle as 
Russia’s social reformer less important 
than his significance as a world revolu- 
tionary. He is not only a man on whose 
will history has laid the awful resvonsi- 
bility of plowing up the parti-colored, 
shapeless, lazy antheap of human beings 
known as Russia. His will is a tireless 
battering-ram whose blows’ powerfully 
shake the massive towering capitalist 
States of the West and the soil rotting 
for thousands of years, of the hideous, 
slave-built despotisms of the East. I still 
believe—as I believed two years ago—that 
for Lenin Russia is simply material for 
an experiment that has been begun on a 
world-embracing, planetary scale. 

At first this thought greatly agitated 
me, shadowed as it was by a sense of 
pity for the Russian people, but after 
seeing how * * * as the revolution 


widens and deepens, it continually wakes 
to life and organizes forces that are able 
to destroy the foundations of the capi- 
talist order, it seems to me that even 
if Russia is doomed to be the object of 
experiment, it is unjust to put the blame 
for this on a man who is trying to trans- 
form the potential energy of the Russian 
working masses into’ kinetic, actual 
energy. 


When people accuse Lenin of having 
started the civil war, I think of Lloyd 
George the double-faced, Clemenceau the 
shameless cynic, and Wilson the naive 
romanticist of democracy. All these 
‘“‘preat men’’ * * *; the Socialists who 
voted the credits for organizing this 

“ Buropean carnage; the savants who in- 
vented poison gas and other beastlinesses ; 
the poets who in 1914 cursed the Ger- 
mans and in 1918 the British—all this 
mold and rust on the surface of the dis- 
solving old society, it is these whose evil 
hands have inflicted on European civil- 
ization a deep, perhaps mortal, wound, 
and mow continue to martyr Russia’s 
body with Sadistic glee by helping to 
prolong the civil war, by trying to stran- 
gle her with the blockade, and kill her 
little children with cold and hunger. 


‘Lenin has made mistakes but-they are 
the mistakes of an honest man. Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau & Co. have behaved 
like jailers and hangmen, trying to mur- 
der a whole people. Lenin is a ‘‘ scien- 
tific fanatic,’’ with icy and biting logic, 
a tongue of iron, and impregnable calm. 
But he can be a good friend. He is 
more human than any of my contem- 
poraries. 

He is becoming a legendary figure to 
the small and the humble, from India to 
Norway, and that is good, for the mass 
of men must believe in order to act. 
It takes too long to wait till they begin 
to think and understand, and the evil 
genius of capitalism strangles them ever 
more quickly through poverty, alcohol- 
ism, and exhaustion. 


This extraordinary apotheosis of the 
sombre and inscrutable pope of Bol- 
shevism moved the Paris Temps to make 
a bitter reply in its issue of Sept. 9, in 
which it referred to Gorky’s attack on 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wilson in 
these terms: 


And one thinks of all the blood, of al? 
the tears, of all the despairs which these 
“errors of an honest man” (Lenin) 
have cost the Russian people: one thinks 
of the tens of thousands of poor people 
ruined and thrown into prison; one thinks 
of this vast country reduced to utter 
misery, where only the hangman’s gib- 
bets dominate the solitude of its steppes. 





Canada’s National Status 


By WILLIAM BANKS 


BJECTION to the appointment of 
() a Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States was reiterated by 
the Liberals, the official opposi- 
tion party, in the closing hours of the 
Canadian Parliamentary session. The 
item of $80,000 to defray the expenses 
of the representative at Washington was 
passed only after it had been put to a 
vote in which the Government had a ma- 
jority of 25. The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the Liberal leader, objected chiefly 
on the ground that trouble was sure to 
follow if the Canadian plenipotentiary 
should act as British Ambassador, as it 
is proposed he shall do in the absence of 
the Ambassador on vacations or through 
illness. Mr. King visioned difficulties, 
not cnly between Britain and Canada, 
but between the latter country and the 
United States. 


The Hon. W.S. Fielding, a former Minis- 
ter of Finance and one of Canada’s Com- 
missioners. for the drawing up of the 
famous and now defunct reciprocity 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada, took the stand that the idea 
was simply to create a playground for 
diplomacy., He challenged the Govern- 
ment to show that the present system of 
handling Canadian affairs in Washing- 
ton, largely involving negotiations 
through British channels, had resulted 
in any serious delay. In matters in 
which Canada was directly and vitally 
concerned her interests could be better 
served, he contended, by sending a mem- 
ber of the Government to Washington 
when necessary. 

Back of these criticisms is the chagrin 
of the opposition at the refusal of the 
Government to lay before Parliament the 
papers and correspondence leading up 
to the decision—in which Britain and 
the United States concurred—that 
Canada should be represented at Wash- 
ington by one with plenipotentiary 
powers, and not by an agent or by the 
British Embassy alone. This corre- 
spondence was moved for and was re- 


fused on the ground that it was of a 
“highly confidential character.” Cana- 
dians are therefore still in ignorance of 
any causes other than those given in the 
public addresses in Parliament or else- 
where by members of the Government, 
leading up to the proposal. Generally, 
however, it may be said that public opin- 
ion in the Dominion is in favor of the 
plan, though there is some desire to have 
more information as to what the status 
of their representative is to be. The 
Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, put this 
view in these words when the announce- 
ment was made: 


Will he be accepted as a Minister by 
the State Department at Washington? 
* * * We regard with some trepidation 
formal arrangements entered into three * 
years after a declared policy of equality 
of status between all the British nations, 
by which it is possible that Canada may 
accept, ratify and confirm a status of 
admitted diplomatic inferiority, formally 
putting her name to documents that con- 
firm this subordination. If the Canadian 
Minister at Washington is only a camou- 
flaged chief clerk or a commissioner it 
would be better to have no Minister there. 


AN OFFICIAL EXPLANATION 


It may be fairly said, however, that 
the majority of Canadians are inclined 
to view the matter in the light of the 
explanations given by Sir Robert Borden, 
the recently resigned Premier, and the 
Hon. N. W. Rowell, President of the 
Privy Council. The latter was one of 
the prominent Liberals who accepted the 
invitation of Sir Robert to aid in the 
formation of a Union Government for 
the carrying out of conscription and 
other war measures in 1917. He had a 
good deal to do with the negotiations 
with Britain and the United States rel- 
ative to the appointment of a plenipo- 
tentiary. In meeting the opinions of 
critics in Parliament he said: 


We are going to do two things—manage 
our own affairs and maintain the unitv 
of the British Empire. We believe that 
we are entitled to manage our own purely 

- Canadian affairs. within the British 
Empire, and that is what this policy im- 
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plies and involves. In so far as it does 
involve a constitutional departure it is 
the logical and inevitable development of 
what has been taking place in this coun- 
try for the past five, ten, twenty, thirty 
years; it is the logical and inevitable de- 
velopment of the work of our soldiers 
overseas, of our status under the Peace 

Treaty, and of the present position of 

Canada within the British Empire and 

in the world. 

Sir Robert Borden took much the same 
view. He pointed out also that three- 
quarters of the work transacted by the 
British Embassy at Washington had re- 
lation to the interests of Canada. Pay- 
ing a tribute to the work of British Am- 
bassadors in guarding Canadian rights, 
he nevertheless declared that the staff 
of the embassy at Washington was 
never selected, “so far as we could ob- 
serve, with any purpose of placing 
thereon persons specially familiar with 
the ideals of the people of this country 
and with conditions in Canada.” The 
Government accepted full responsibility 
for the course it had taken, because it 
believed that the “time has long since 
been ripe when this great and growing 
nation should have its own direct repre- 
sentative at Washington.” He added: 


Further than that, the intimate associa- 
tion between the people of the United 
States and Canada has led to a very per- 
fect understanding between the peoples 
of the two countries. Perhaps there are 
no two nations in the world between 
whose peoples a more perfect comprehen- 
sion exists at the present time than that 
which does exist between the people of 
Canada and the people of the United 
States. * * * This proposal will tend 
not only to the good of this country, but 
to a more perfect understanding and bet- 
ter relations between the empire of which 
we form a part and the great republic 
of our kinsmen to the south. ’ 


CANADA IN THE LEAGUE 


These views find confirmation in 
various opinions not always directly re- 
lated to the discussion on the Washing- 
ton representative. For instance, the 
idea that the United States will eventu- 
ally become a member of the League of 
Nations is almost universal. There is 
a good deal of independence displayed in 
the discussion of the question, and the 
view that Canada, as a member in full 
standing, would always vote with Britain 
and the empire is not generally sub- 
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scribed to. The Toronto Globe, com- 
mending the proposal that when the 
United States does come in the delegates 
shall in no case vote for war without 
specific instructions from Congress or 
from the people by referendum, says: 


When the Peace Treaty was before the 
Canadian Parliament for ratification it 
was made plain that the representatives 
of Canada in the assembly of the League 
will be directly responsible to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, and will be expected to 
give effect by their votes to Canadian 
public opinion rather than that of the 
British Empire as a unit. There need be 
no fear, therefore, that Canada’s voice in 
the League will be merely an echo of that 
of the motherland. Membership confined 
to the reiteration of the parrot-cry, ‘‘ Me 
too! ’’ would be farcical. Canada enters 
the League as a nation, and her repre- 
sentatives may be counted upon to give 
expression to the national ideals and the 
national will. 


The Globe is a stanch believer in the 
maintenance of the British connection. 
So, too, is The Toronto Star, which 
voices the widespread opinion that the 
time has arrived for the abolition of the 


N. W. ROWELL 
Former member of the Canadian Cabinet, 
at one time President of the Privy Council 
(Photo British d& Colonial Press) 
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system of carrying appeals from the 
Supreme Court of Canada to the Privy 
Council in London. “ Canada,” says The 
Star, “has become a great country and is 
fully competent to maintain her own 
courts. * * * Canada is one of a 
group of British nations, and it is 
inevitable that she shall rise to the full 
exercise of her privileges.” 


AMENDING THE CONFEDERATION 
ACT 


In this connection there is a movement 
on foot to try to have all the provinces 
agree to join with the Federal Govern- 
ment in a request to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to allow Canada to amend her own 
Consitution without appealing to the 
King and his advisers, as provided under 
the Act of Confederation. There is little 
likelihood of unanimity on this, how- 
ever, for Quebec—the province that some 
misunderstanding ‘people think would ke 
glad to break away from the imperial 
tie—does not want it. So long as amend- 
ments to the measure require the consent 


WILLIAM L. MACKENZIE-KING 
Leader of Opposition in Canadian Commons, 
formerly associated with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York 


$21 
of the British Parliament, Quebec's lan- 
guage and civil law rights are fully pro- 
tected against any possible aggression by 
the English-speaking provinces. That is 
not to say that there is any proposal to 
attack these rights, but the French 
Canadian feels that his privileges have 
an additional safeguard under present 
conditions. 

The Canadian Parliament has, how- 
ever, adopted a resolution asking the 
Imperial Parliament so to amend the 
Confederation act, legally named the 
British North American act, as to put 
beyond question the extraterritorial au- 
thority of Canadian legislation. The 
Toronto Mail and Empire explains it this 
way: 

The citizens of all other countries are 
supposed to be under the jurisdiction of 
their own country’s laws when they are 
beyond its bounds. The Minister of 
Justice is by no means sure that Canada’s 
extraterritorial jurisdiction is not com- | 
plete as it is, but there are judgments 


both for and against that view, and it is 
necessary to have the question settled. 


The anomaly of a country claiming 


the full status of a nation having to ask 


the Parliament of another country, 
though in its own family, for permission 
to amend its charter of incorporation is 
intelligible to those who have studied the 
history of Britain. It is a condition that 
dates back to the days when Canada and 
the other overseas dominions were 
colonies, needing all the protection and 
assistance that the motherland could 
give. Times and conditions have charged. 
The Canada of the present has recently 
concluded trade and commercial agree- 
ments with the West Indies by direct 
conference at Ottawa which a few years 
ago would have been handled through 
the British Colonial Office almost ex- 
clusively. One of the Under Secretaries 
of the Colonial Office was present dur- 
ing the negotiations in an advisory ca- 
pacity, but the business of the gathering 
was transacted by the Canadians and 
West Indians from the point of view 
of their respective interests. 


STILL ATTACHED TO EMPIRE 
There will be further advances toward 
complete nationhood of the overseas 


dominions, no doubt, but few in Canada 
believe that these will’ tend toward dis- 
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integration of the empire. What is ap- 
parently quite true is that the imperialis- 
tic idea of a centralized Cabinet for the 
whole empire is dying fast. -The Daily 
Star of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, has 
perhaps best voiced the feeling on this. 
In a reference to Lord Curzon’s state- 
ment in the British Parliament that 
there was some hope that there might 
come out of the Imperial Conference to 
be held next year an “ Imperial Cabinet, 
not only for defense but for other mat- 
ters,” that paper said: 

He will find, we believe, practically all 
of the dominions against him on that 
point. * * * Distinctly the sentiment 
today in the dominions is for their crea- 
tion as independent nations within the 
empire, united by bonds of sentiment 
and by allegiance to the Crown rather 
than by more tangible bonds. 

Many papers and many publicists of 
Canada might be quoted in opposition to 
the arguments of the timid ones and the 
doubters as to recent proposals, of which 
that of a plenipotentiary to Washington 
is the chief, and their ultimate results 
on the relations between the dominion 
and Britain. The Hamilton Herald, in 
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discussing the proposals adopted by Par- 
liament for the establishment of the 
nucleus of a Canadian navy, holds that 
it is time Canada began to lift some of 
the burden of naval protection from 
Britain. Its attitude illustrates another 
angle from which Canada is viewing the 
problem of nationhood. Dependence on 
Britain for a navy “ without contribut- 
ing a cent for the purpose is,” it says. 
“a policy which any self-respecting 
Canadian should blush to propose.” Then 
it goes on: 

Even more contemptible is the plea 
put forth by William Duff, member of 
Parliament for Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
that should danger develop Canada could 
rely for naval protection upon the United 
States. The man capable of making that 
plea seriously is not fit to represent any 
constituency of red-blooded Canadians. 
Canada is able to stand on her own feet— 
to provide herself with defense by land 
and sea. Let her do.so and not seek 
to sponge on others, either on the mother 
country or on a neighbor. 

If there is danger to British connec- 
tion in this independence of thought and 
the actions that are based upon it, the 
Canadian people do not see it. 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY — 


Mysteries of Animal Life at Vast Depths Revealed by the 
New Science of Oceanography 


HE latest developments in the 
new science of oceanography fur- 
nished the most engrossing theme 
discussed at the recent meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Cardiff, Wales. 
These came out in the address of the 
President, Dr. Herdman, who has de- 
voted forty years to the unveiling of 
the secrets of the sea. His science over- 
steps the bounds of several other sciences 
and presses them into service for solving 
its problems. Astronomical data, for in- 
stance, aid by their relation to tidal and 
other phenomena of the ocean. 
Sir John Murray, who has published 
a remarkable account of his discoveries 
on the voyage of the Challenger, exem- 


plifies the practice of combining the 
functions of chemist, physicist, biologist, 
and geologist in this new science. The 
Challenger expedition was so rich in re- 
sults that preparations are under way 
for a second Challenger voyage of dis- 
covery. 

Explorations in the Pacific have cre- 
ated a working knowledge of the sea- 
floor there. V. McCaughey, an Ameri- 
can oceanographer, has given ten years 
of study to the wonderful life in the 
abysmal depths surrounding the mid- 
Pacific archipelago of Hawaii. The 
deepest sea-sounding on record is six 
miles. This was made in the Challenger 
Deep, in the North Pacific near Guam, 
in 1900, by the United States Cable Sur- 
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vey ship Nero. The deepest sounding 


in the South Pacific was slightly less. 
Either of these soundings exceeds the 
highest known elevation above sea-level 
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those of the surface. The same body 
sinks twice as fast through the surface 
waters as through the abysmal waters. 
Imagine a snow-storm in which the flakes 
fall with incredible slowness, and you 


HOISTING THE TRAWL NET ON THE U.S. S. ALBATROSS. IN THIS 
NET AS MANY AS 800 DIFFERENT SPECIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
HAVE BEEN BROUGHT UP FROM A DEPTH OF SEVERAL MILES 
(Courtesy of Dr. Charles H. Townsend, Director of the New York Aquarium) 


—Mount Everest in the Himalayas— 
five and a half miles high. The greatest 
ocean depth remains unknown, accord- 
ing to Murray. In the words of Mc- 
Caughey: 

The abysmal plain is pitch-dark, wholly 
devoid of sunlight. It is icy-cold. Silence 
reigns supreme. There are no seasonal 
changes. There is a slight and slow 
rhythm of tides, temperatures, and cur- 
rents. The life-processes of the abysmal 
animals are exceedingly slow. In many 
life features the deep-sea organisms show 
marked resemblance to those which in- 
habit polar regions. In the warm sur- 
face-waters, reef-building and other kinds 
of lime deposition go on with remarkable 
rapidity. In the ice-cold deep waters 
there occur no important lime-secreting 
forms. The colder the water the more 
viscid it becomes. In the tropical Pacific 
the deep waters are twice as viscid as 


have an image of the tedious deposition 

of solid particles upon the ocean floor. 

Hydroids and many other deep-sea an- 
imals have developed special organs for 
catching the manna that falls from the 
surface waters. To appreciate the pres- 
sure under which these creatures live 
compare the sea-level pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch with the six- 
ton pressure to the square inch at a 
depth of six miles. A removal of this 
pressure of gravity would raise the sea 
level 200 feet. Not that the deep-sea den- 
sity is greater than the surface water. 
The strongest submarine vessel cannot 
stand the pressure at a depth greater 
than 200 feet. That the ocean floor is 
strewn with fragments of skeleton or- 
ganisms proves that anything will sink 
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to the bottom of the sea that will sink 
in a glass of water. The enormous pres- 
sure that crushes sinking ships, however, 
does not disturb the tissues and functions 
of fragile deep-sea animals. Creatures 
so soft that they disintegrate when with- 
drawn from deep-sea pressure have slow- 
ly become adapted to conditions in deep- 
er and deeper waters through long pe- 
riods of evolution. 

In the twilight zone fauna, between the 
surface water and the abysmal depths, 
all animals from bacteria to fishes emit 
luminous rays, but animals of the cold 
abyss are seldom light bearing. Fresh- 
water fauna have no luminosity. Abys- 
mal animals vary in vision from total 
blindness to the possession of large and 
specialized eyes. The fishes that migrate 
all over the abysmal plains have very 
large eyes, and their colors are as bril- 
liant as those which live near the surface 
light. For example, the common fresh- 
water eels, disappearing at a certain pe- 
riod of their life history, have been found 


again about the Azores, having turned a 
silvery color and developed very large 


eyes. Their breeding place, near Ber- 
muda, is at least 2,000 feet deep. 
Prophetic of more important develop- 
ments in the science of radioactivity is 
the discovery in the Pacific red clays 
and radiolarian oozes of maximum 
amounts of radium. This discovery is 
of great importance to mankind. Life 
is omnipresent in the ccean. The silica- 
secreting algae are fairly common on 
the sea floor; so are calcareous animal 
remains. The manna that falls to the 
abysmal fishes sinks from the “ floating 
meadows of the sunlit surface waters.” 
In the present shortage of food and 
other necessaries the ocean is being 
looked to more and more for new sources 
of food, leather, oil and chemicals. The 
Italian Royal Commission has long been 
making a special study of navigation and 
fisheries with this idea in view. It has 
made periodical cruises at various sea- 
sons of the year to study the physico- 
chemical modifications of sea water at 
various depths. On cruises to Libya its 
members have visited the sponge banks 
in the Ionian and Tyrrhenian seas for 
the special study of fish, and have gone 
to the Albanian coast to study the scien- 
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tific technique of the fishing industry. 
Stations have been installed along the 
coasts of Italy, Sardinia and Sicily for 
the benefit of merchant ships, and to in- 
duce them to make accurate observations 
in weather and for announcing storms 
by wireless. They established thirty 
aerological stations fcr the benefit of 
aeronauts. 

One of the most interesting of their 
many activities centres in the biological 
station at Messina. Here a violent cur- 
rent, probably owing to the Mediter- 
ranean tide, rushes twice in each direc- 
tion four times a day from the northern 
to the southern funnel, flinging itself 
against the marine ridge, which forces 
it upward. The currents form huge 
whirlpools, which cast animals to the 
surface from abysmal. depths. Thus 
naturalists have for observation before 
them in the Messina Aquarium mys- 
terious creatures of the abyss, alive and 
intact. 

In recapitulating the latest. discover- 
ies, Dr. Herdman emphasized their dual 
interest of utility and scientific knowl- 
edge. For example, pelagic fish, travel- 
ing in shoals, such as herring and mack- 
erel, feed upon the copepoda. One Sum- 
mer, in the herring fishery at the south 
end of the Isle of Man, the fishermen 
found large, red. patches on. the sea, 
where the fish were abundant; these 
patches proved to be swarms of the 
copepoda, and the stomachs of the her- 
ring were engorged with it. 

Of vital importance is the introduction 
of a new food-fish to the markets of the 
world. The deep water tile fish was dis- 
covered in 1879 by a United States fish- 
ing schooner south of Nantucket. Great 
numbers of these fish were caught, and 
for two years they were largely mar- 
keted. Then some catastrophe happened 
at the bottom of the sea, and in 1882 
millions of dead tile fish were floating 
over a sea area of thousands of miles. 
For years not a single tile fish was 
caught. This destruction was believed 
to be caused by a sudden change of 
temperature in the water at the bottom, 
due to a withdrawal southward of the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream and the 
inrush of the cold Labrador current. 
That this tile fish is again abundant 
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around Nantucket and Long Island, how- 

ever, is reported by Dr. C. H. Townsend, 

Director of the New York Aquarium. 
For national efficiency, maritime peo- 
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ples are taking a more enlightened inter- 
est in this new science of oceanography, 
which underlies the development of mari- 
time industries. 


Science in the Port of Missing Ships 


That the searchlight of science has 
been effectually focused on the problem 
of largely salving from the sea-floor 
the fleets of vessels lost in the last six 
years two ingenious inventions bear evi- 
dence, one in this country and one in 
England. Both methods greatly reduce 
the need of divers, though neither dis- 
penses with them altogether. For this 
reason it is not yet practicable to raise 
the Lusitania from where the Germans 
sank it in 287 feet of water. However, 
at any depth feasible for divers, both 
methods are considered practical by cer- 
tain shipping and salvage concerns. 

The American method was invented by 
A. B. Saliger, a native of the State of 
Washington. It consists of a burrowing 
machine for passing cables under the 
hull of a sunken ship, and a resilient 
pontoon for lifting power. From the 
deck of a salvage tug or other vessel 
one operates a burrowing machine in 
the shape of a double torpedo with 
counter-rotating propellers driven by 
electric motors, and steers the machine 
with rudders. The direction and posi- 
tion of the machine are indicated to the 
operator by the automatic action of elec- 
tric lights on a signai-board beside him. 
A diver has to be sent down to place the 
machine in position for carrying each 


cable under the hull. This placing is all 
the diver has to do with the burrower. 
Once in position the machine of itself 
overcomes the first of the uwo main dif- 
ficulties of raising wrecks. 

The other main difficulty lics in ap- 
plying adequate power to the lifting 
cables, in a storm-proof, way. This is 
overcome by attaching to the cables col- 
lapsible pontoons—rubber bags in a 
canvas casing with a network of rope 
outside. Each pontoon, when inflated, 
can lift twenty-five tons; so, when the 
weight of the ship is known, the num- 
ber of pontoons needed to raise it is’ 
easily calculated. They will float 
stranded vessels without need of jetti- 
soning the cargoes. 

By the English method a powerful 
airgun is loaded on the surface of the 
sea, lowered to the level of the sunken 
vessel, aimed at the hull by means of 
magnetic power, and discharged by elec- 
tricity. This special airgun shoots inte 
the vessel a novel form of grip, which, 
after penetrating the hull, automatically 
spreads two arms so as firmly to grasp 
the plates. When enough of these grips 
have been shot into place the vessel can 
be refloated by means of the lifting- 
cables attached to them. 


Enabling the Blind to Read by Ear 


A British instrument called the opto- 
phone, which makes it possible for the 
blind to hear the printed page, was de- 
scribed in the July issue of CURRENT 
History. A new device, called the typo- 
phone, was demonstrated by Dr. Max 
Herz last June before a convention of 
instructors of the blind in Baltimore. 
Dr. Herz, who is a Viennese specialist in 
heart diseases, brought his invention to 
this country at the request of a group 


of organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in bettering the condition of the 
blind, and it is said to be received with 
enthusiasm. 

Dr. Herz based his invention on a 
sound alphabet which he derived from 
the Morse code; only he eliminates the 
dash and uses the dot in various com- 
binations. A phonograph record is made 
of a story in this sound language. The 
instrument in which the record is placed 
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resembles a phonograph equipped with a 
sound box. After learning the new al- 
phabet the blind person is enabled to 
hear the story played. 

In making the record the maker uses 
an instrument like a typewriter for 
punching holes in a narrow tape, each 
group of perforations forming a letter. 
By running this tape through an elec- 
trical machine the perforations are 
transferred in sound to a master record. 
From this records are duplicated in any 
number. 

“ Typophonia,” as Dr. Herz calls his 
system, enables the blind to read more 
rapidly than by the braille system, and 
it is said to be much easier to learn. A 
book of 200 printed pages can be trans- 
ferred to a record six inches in diameter. 
The same book in braille would take 
about 1,000 pages, made at much greater 
expense. Such a typophone record, ac- 
cording to the inventor, would cost from 
2 to 5 cents. 

The initial cost of the typophone itself 
would be about $15. Asked why the 


The Wonder 


A rise from the position of a labora- 
tory curiosity, of such rarity as to cost 
$1,700 a cubic foot, to that cf a com- 
modity producible at 5.22 cents a cubic 
foot, in quantities to meet a great de- 
mand for both industry and science, is 
the record of the new element helium 
since 1918. Up to that year, not more 
than three or four cubic yards of the 
new element had been collected, fifty 
years after its (astronomical) discovery. 

The French astronomer Janssen, in 
1868, directed attention to a brilliant 
yellow line in the spectrum of the sun’s 
photosphere. In. the same year the Eng- 
lish scientists, Edward Frankland and 
Sir Norman Lockyer, inferred the new 
element and gave it the name helium, 
meaning the element of the sun. This 
discovery excited great interest, and a 
diligent quest for the substance began. 
Scientific investigations carried on for 
some years showed the presence of heli- 
um in some stars. In 1882 Palmieri ob- 
served the same yellow line in the spec- 
trum of flames issuing from Mount Ve- 
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sound alphabet should not reproduce the 
spoken words, Dr. Herz answered that it 
would take 400 phonograph records to 
reproduce what a six-inch record will 
hold. Moreover, the spoken word on the 
‘ordinary phonograph is hard to compre- 
hend. The expense of reproducing 200 
pages on 500 phonograph records would 
be prohibitive, and to store such a 
“book” there would be needed a space 
large enough to hold the combined works 
of Dickens and Shakespeare. On the 
other hand, typophone records of all the 
works of Dickens and Shakespeare could 
be stored in a cylindrical bax six inches 
in diameter and six inches deep. Six 
thin typophone records, costing from 12 
to 30 cents, would make the Bible avail- 
able to a blind person, which, in braille, 
takes several volumes. 

Dr. Herz has made 200 models, of 
which he has discarded all but one. 
That one he brought to this country. He 
has made records in German, English 
and Polish, and he says they can be made 
in any language. 


of Helium 


suvius, and found traces of helium in 
the lavas. Later‘ Hillebrand, in the 
United States, extracted a small amount 
of the actual gas from a rare mineral, 
but did not at the time recognize the 
nature of his discovery. In 1893. the 
late Sir William Ramsay identified heli- 
um as a constituent of certain minerals 
in the earth’s surface, and tWo years 
later he extracted it from the mineral 
cleveite. 

In 1903 Sir William Ramsay and the 
Curies, working independently, found 
that helium was associated with radio- 
active minerals, and established the fact 
that it is one of the products of the 
atomic disintegration of radium. The 
new element was found to belong to the 
argon series of elements, which are alike 
in being gases and different from all 
other elements in being incapable of en- 
tering into chemical combination. The 
discovery of helium marks the beginning 
of the discovery of radioactivity. 

Enough helium ~was<ebtained, by ex- 
pensive, refined processes, to examine 











its chemical and physical properties. Its 
most striking physical property is its 
greater resistance to liquefaction than 
that of any other gas. Sir James Dewar, 
in 1898, succeeded in liquefying a minute 
quantity of it, which he had obtained 


from natural gas at Bath. In 1908 
Onnes of Leyden, liquefying a larger 
quantity, succeeded in reaching a tem- 
perature of 271 degrees below zero Cen- 
tigrade. He came little short of the ab- 
solute zero—minus 273 degrees—the 
temperature at which, theoretically, all 
heat movements would cease, and molec- 
ular matter would be contracted to the 
vanishing point. 

It is known that many elements, when 
cooled down toward this temperature, 
change their electrical properties, so this 
experiment with helium opens up many 
possibilities in processes and industries 
where very low temperatures are needed. 
When helium is possibly solidified the 
lowest temperature attainable will be 
reached. Onnes liquefied the helium by 
means of liquid hydrogen and pressure. 
He found -that liquid helium has a speci- 
fic gravity of 0.15, the lightest of all 
liquids. 

When Great Britain entered the war 
there was found to be great need of 
helium and no means of getting it. The 
hydrogen used to inflate dirigibles and 
observation balloons being highly in- 
flammable and explosive, the balloons 
were easy to destroy with bullets. Heli- 
um being non-inflammable and non-ex- 
plosive, and, next, to hydrogen, the 
lightest of gases, would have been an 
ideal substitute. Its lifting power is 
only 8 per cent. less than that of hy- 
drogen. Experiments with other non- 
inflammable gases proved unsuccessful 
because of their too great weight. 
Equally unsuccessful at the time were 
the British efforts to separate helium 
from the mine gases in the United King- 
dom and from the natural gas issuing 
from certain wells in Canada. On the 
proposal of Sir Richard Threlfall, the 
Admiralty Board of Invention and Re- 
search sent Professor McLennan, in 1915, 
to determine the helium contents of the 
natural gases in Alberta and New 
Brunswick, and to devise methods of 
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extracting and purifying them. Pro- 
fessor McLennan succeeded, but not 
in time for the war. Last June he 
gave a full account of his work to the 
Chemical Society of London. He re- 
ported that from Alberta alone over 
10,000,000 cubic feet of helium a year 
could be obtained, and that the utiliza- 
tion of other sources in the empire would 
bring the yearly supply up to more than 
12,000,000 cubic feet. Even though this 
amount would keep only a very few large 
airships in commission, he deemed it im- 
portant to secure the supply and pre- 
serve the main bulk of it for emergen- 
cies, as the supply of natural gas is 
limited, and only in certain natural gases 
does. much helium occur. 

In the United States, as early as 1907, 
helium had been discovered in some of 
the Western natural gases, especially in 
the wells of Texas and Kansas. After 
we entered the war it was recognized at . 
once that the filling of lighter-than-air 
dirigibles with this gas would provide a 
weapon of decisive importance. There- 
fore the Government, through the War 
and Navy Departments, launched a pro- 
gram for the large-scale production of 
helium from natural gas. In co-operation 
with the Bureau of Mines and certain 
commercial concerns, plants for helium 
extraction were erected at Petrolia and 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and when the 
armistice was signed about 150,000 cubic 
feet of this gas, compressed under 2,000 
pounds pressure in steel cylinders, were 
on: the docks ready for shipment to 
France. 

In 1919 helium was found to constitute 
2 to 5 per cent. of the natural gas in the 
wells of Kansas, Texas and elsewhere. 
Means had been devised to reduce the 
cost of production to 39 cents a cubic 
foot in the plant at Petrolia, Texas. 
Another plant, constructed by the Navy 
Department at Fort Worth, produced 
helium at a cost of 5.22 cents a cubic 
foot. Still further reductions are ex- 
pected. But, as only a special type of 
natural gas contains helium, the supply 
is limited, especially as this natural gas 
is fast consumed for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. The Government made 
a large appropriation for the survey of 
the sources of helium in this country 
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and to provide means for its conserva- 
tion. The field survey in progress is 
to locate gas wells presumed to contain 
helium, to analyze samples of gas from 
them and to estimate their probable 
yield. In the extraction of helium from 
the natural gas the component parts are 
separated as by-products in order to 
make the by-products pay for the 
process. 

Helium can be used as a filling for 
thermionic amplifying valves (vacuum 
tubes), and for tungsten incandescent 
filament lamps; also for producing gas 
arc lamps in which tungsten terminals 
are used. In spectroscopy, especially for 
investigations in the ultra-violet region 
of the spectrum, helium is invaluable, 
and its use will be rapidly extended in 
this field. It has been suggested that if 
divers are supplied with a mixture of 
oxygen and helium the rate of expulsion 
of carbon dioxide from the lungs will be 
increased and the period of submergence 
prolonged. The widest immediate appli- 
cation of helium is to be found in low- 
temperature research. 

In France Professor Mouren has shown 
that practically inexhaustible supplies of 
helium are obtainable from the gases 
issuing from hot springs and from the 
ground in volcanic regions. 

DINOSAURS OF ALBERTA—Two of 
the most remarkable dinosaur beds in 
North America have recently been dis- 
covered in the valleys of the Red Deer 
and Belly Rivers in Alberta. They ex- 
tend along some twenty miles of these 
valleys. A few of the species, of which 
fine specimens have just been unearthed, 
are common to both beds; but a laycr 800 
feet thick separates the later bed, on 
the upper Red Deer River, from the 
Belly River bed, and consists of marine 
deposits and remains. Among the new 
trophies is part of the skeleton of a 
horned dinosaur, the fossilized skeleton 
of a duck-billed dinosaur and the fine 
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skull of an armored dinosaur which had 
the protection of massive bone plates an 
inch thick embedded in the skin. These 
gigantic creatures lived on what was 
then a small but fertile land area of 
Western Canada, and browsed on fig 
trees. This area was an island or penin- 
sula in a central sea which extended 
from the Peace River to Central Amer- 
ica, with a coast line near Field and 
Banff. The silt in which the dinosaurs 
are found was probably washed down 
from the high, mountainous country to 
the west. 

NEW STAR IN THE SWAN—The 
new star of the second to third magni- 
tude, recently observed in the constella- 
tion Cygnus (The Swan), increased in 
brightness from Aug. 20 to 25, and 
gradually decreased through September. 
Astronomers account for it as caused by 
a collision between a large comet and 
a comparatively dim sun. It appeared 
on the edge of the Milky Way, and it is 
considered significant that nearly all 
these temporary stars have appeared in 
the neighborhood of the Galaxy. 

Cygnus, or the Northern Cross; is al- 
most overhead at 10 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, showing as a kite-shaped parallelo- 
gram formed by the stars Alpha, Beta 
and Delta Cygni, ‘and another star, 
Gamma, at the base of the Iong stem of 
the “Cross.” The Northern Cross is 
tilted northwestward, and Nova, the new 
star, is just outside of Delta Cygni, 
about midway between Vega and Alpha 
Cygni, but nearer to the Pole Star than 
Alpha or Vega. During the first few 
nights after the discovery of Nova, when 
its brightness was fast increasing, ob- 
servations were interrupted by cloudy 
weather. The discovery was made in 
England by Denning, Astronomer Royal; 
also by Professor William H. Pickering 
of the Harvard Astronomical Station, 
Kingston, Jamaica, and by Professor 
Charles C. Conroy of Los Angeles. 
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Lithuania’s Fight 


Story of the Polish-Russian-Lithuanian Conflict 


for Independence 


and of the New Boundaries Agreed Upon 


Y its decisions on Sept. 20, 1920, 
B in the cases of the Aland Islands 
and Lithuania, the Council of the 
League of Nations not only pre- 
vented four nations from engaging in 
war, but affirmed the value of its ex- 
istence for the peace of the world and 
shed a ray of hope on the darkening 
gloom of suffering Europe. Along the 
shores of the Baltic a conflict was be- 
ginning of vital interest to every Ameri- 
can, for it threatened a renewal of the 
great war and the possible spread of 
Bolshevism to every land unless checked 
by the might of American armies. 
Bolshevism was seeking to extend its 
area west, across the weak line of bor- 
der States, across East Prussia and the 
Danzig corridor, into Germany, whence 
it hoped to poison all Europe and over- 
throw western civilization,. which it calls 
“ capitalistic.” Tchitcherin, the Bolshe- 
vist Foreign Minister, who is quite as 
shrewd as the allied diplomats, long ago 
foresaw the need of Russian expansion 
and the revival of trade if the Soviet 
State was to preserve its existence. He 
therefore made peace first with Latvia, 


gaining access to the port of Reval on 


the Gulf of Finland. Next, after more 
protracted negotiations with Lithuania, 
a treaty of peace was signed at Moscow 
on July 12. 


INDEPENDENCE RECOGNIZED 


Six days earlier Poland had agreed to 
recognize Lithuania as a de facto inde- 
pendent State. This was eminently just 
from an ethnographic point of view, for 
the Lithuanians are neither Slavs nor 
Poles. Although for four hundred years 
Lithuania and Poland were integral 
parts of one kingdom, the Poles them- 
selves always recognized the ethnic dif- 
ference. Their idea, as expressed to the 
writer by a near relative of Mr. Pad- 
erewski—to whom Poland owes more 
than to any other man for her existence 
—was that it would be advantageous for 


both countries if Poland and Lithuania 
again formed one Government, “ but,” 
he added, “if the Lithuanians wish to 
remain separate, very- well; that is their 
affair, we shall not try to prevent them.” 

The Lithuanians are a wedge driven 
in by early migrations between the 
Esthonians and the Finns on the north 
and the Poles and Slavs on the south. 
When the powerful Teutonic orders in 
the fourteenth century threatened their 
national existence, Jagiello, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, cast about for some al- 
liance to resist them. He found Poland 
and: Hungary ready to help him and 
contracted a marriage with Princess 
Jadwiga, who had an equal right by in- 
heritance to the thrones of both those 
countries. The marriage took place on 
February 18, 1386, three days after 
Jagiello had been crowned King of Po- 
land at Cracow. 

Under the Jagiellonic dynasty, which 
lasted until the death of Sigismund in 
1572, Poland experienced her greatest 
prosperity and her dominions extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. She 
then formed a real buffer State, holding 
back the Muscovite hordes on the east 
and the infidel Turks on the south. A 
hundred years later, John Sobieski saved 
Europe from Moslem domination by his 
victory over the Ottoman troops before 
the walls of Vienna. 

Strange it igs how history repeats 
itself and Europe is again menaced by 
Russian and Turk, their methods of con- 
quest by torture and massacre differing 
very little from those of 250 years ago. 
The danger, now probably averted, was 
that, whereas Li‘huanians and Poles 
then were united, today there was risk 
of their being separated by Bolshevist 
craft and, pursuing antagonistic poli- 
cies, of their being conquered piecemeal. 


LITHUANIA'S NEW BOUNDARIES 


The Bolsheviki recognized the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania, promised to give 
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her 3,000,000 rubles in gold, released her 
from all share in the old Russian debts 
and defined the boundary, giving to her 
Vilna, Lida and Grodno, as well as parts 
of the province of Grodno which are 
ethnically Lithuanian. Vilna, the an- 
cient capital of Lithuania, was handed 
over by the Reds after three weeks’ oc- 
cupation in their advance against the 
Poles, a sojourn accompanied by numer- 
ous arrests and executions. 

As the Lithuanian troops marched in 
on the west of the city, the Bolshevist 
commissary drove ‘out on the east, the 
red flag flying from the radiator of 
his automobile. And then there began 
a new cause of worry to the Poles, for 
they, too, had claimed this city. The 
Lithuanian frontier agreed to by the 
Moscow treaty begins on the Dvina 
River just east of Dvinsk, runs slightly 
west of south along three or four little 
lakes to the Vilia River east of Vilna. 
Thence it goes almost due south, passing 
east of Lida and follows the eastern 
boundary of the Province of Grodno to 
the Niemen. [See map, Page 236.] 

The southern boundary follows the 
Niemen westward to the frontier of the 
old province of Suwalki and ends south- 
west of Augustowo, where the frontiers 
of Suwalki and Lomza meet the boundary 
of East Prussia. It is this area, chiefly 
in Suwalki, but partly in Grodno and 
Vilna, including the cities named after 
those provinces and the southern edge 
of Kovno Province and the city on the 
north bank of the Niemen, that are in 
dispute with Poland. The region em- 
braces a vast forest area covering 410 
square miles in Grodno, which is of great 
economic importance owing to the timber 
industry. 


THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


The boundary proposed in the Soviet 
terms of peace with Poland cuts off 
Lithuania entirely from Russia, grant- 
ing Poland a corridor between them, 
reaching the border of Latvia near the 
confluence of the Dvina and the Drissa. 
Thence the line runs slightly southwest 
to the headwaters of the Svisloch River, 
northwest of Minsk, continues to near 
Baranovitchi, passes the Oginski Canal, 
turns east along the Pripet to the region 





of Luniniets and then south to the Zbrucz 
and the Rumanian frontier. 

This is practically the line along 
which the German armies rested in their 
invasion of Russia in 1915, and forms 
the best strategic frontier between the 
Vistula and the Dnieper. It also closely 
corresponds to the eastern Polish 
frontier after the second partition in 
1793. Since the Russians are willing to 
concede this territory there is no reason 
why the Council of the League of Na- 
tions should not agree, especially as the 
Treaty of Versailles fixed no definite 
eastern Polish boundary. The area it 
incloses is somewhat larger than that 
fixed by the Peace Conference, but it has 
a considerable Polish population among 
its 3,000,000 inhabitants. , 

The Allies in fixing the eastern bound- 
ary of Poland tentatively left to her the 
province of Suwalki. This includes the 
town of Seiny, which the Lithuanians 
were very loath to surrender and de- 
clared they would never give up to 
Polish occupation. The province is bound- 
ed on the north and east.by the Niemen 
River and on the west by East Prussia. 
The southern line is formed by, the 
Hancza, a tributary of the Niemen, near 
Grodno—which is connected by the Au- 
gustowo Canal with the Biebez, about 
thirty-five miles further east—and_ an 
arbitrary line running northwest to the 
East Prussian frontier, leaving a nar- 
row Polish corridor only twenty miles 
wide between German territory . and 
Southern Lithuania. An active traffic 
was carried on before the war by..the 
Augustowo Canal and the Biebez, which 
belongs to the basin of the Vistula. The 
majority of the population of the prov- 
ince of Suwalki are Lithuanians, mostly 
in the north, while the Poles, who con- 
stitute a little more than one-fifth the 
population, are concentrated in the south. 


Through the province of Lomza, along 
the border of Suwalki forming the nar- 
row corridor, the Bolsheviki sought to 
establish contact with East Prussia. 
Lenin, the Bolshevist Premier, soon after 
making peace with Lithuania, declared: 


We are fully in accord with M. 
Tchitcherin when he acknowledges that it 
is urgent for the economic and industrial 
reconstitution of Russia that Russia and 
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Germany should have a common frontier 

in the future. Therefore our offensive 

against Poland will not be terminated un- 
til this necessary goal is reached. 

This explains the Red drive against 
the Poles until the Soviet troops reached 
the border of the Allenstein plebiscite 
region of East Prussia and had pushed 
on toward the German Polish corridor, 
passing Mlawa and cutting the Danzig- 
Warsaw railway. From this they were 
hurled back, and the Poles again forged 
north, clearing the German frontier of 
Soviet troops, many of whom crossed over 
and were interned, and then pushing on 
into Suwalki. At this point the Lithua- 
nians took up the fight to defend what the 
Bolsheviki had cleverly given them, prob- 
ably with the very idea that it would 
form a bone of contention with the Poles. 

The latter entered /.ugustowo on Aug. 


- 29 and advanced to Seiny, claiming their 


mandate from the Allies. The real com- 
batants thus were the Bolsheviki and the 
Allies, masking under cover respectively 
of the Lithuanian and Polish forces. 
Politically, however, the Lithuanians 
would oppose Bolshevist theories, for out 
of 112 members in the Assembly there 
are only about a dozen radical Socialists, 
the majority: being strongly opposed to 
extreme Socialism. The Premier, Dr. 
Grenius, belongs to the Socialist-Populist 
Party, composed of radical Liberals who 
are also opposed to the Red theories. 


LITHUANIA IN ARMS 


Negotiations which had been in prog- 
ress at Kovno between the Poles and 
Lithuanians to settle their differences 
peacefully were broken up, owing not 
only to the Polish advance, but to the de- 
mand of the Poles for the use of the 
Lithuanian railways and the provisional 
occupation of Vilna, which the Lithua- 
nians said would conflict with their treaty 
with the Bolsheviki. The Riga Govern- 
ment sent protests to the Allies and to 
Washington, and Lithuanians in the 
United States began to get busy, their 
council in New Jersey asking Secretary 
Colby to prevent the shipment of arms 
to Poland and to demand the withdrawal 
of Polish troops from Lithuania. 

The Lithuanians resisted the advance 
of the Poles and recaptured Seiny on 
Sept. 2. Warsaw, it was reported, was 
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about to demand ‘that the Lithuanians 
evacuate Suwalki within ten days. 
Lithuania proposed a new peace confer- 
ence, suggesting Mariampol as the place 
of meeting, and the Warsaw ultimatum 
was never sent. The best elements in 
both countries brought pressure to bear 
for peace, realizing that good relations, 
in face of the common Bolshevist and 
German dangers, are far more important 
than territorial ‘gains. 

This desirable result is brought nearer 
by the League of Nations, whose session 
of Sept. 21 was marked by the dramatic 
scene in which M. Paderewski made a 
stirring speech, saying Poland desired to 
be in complete peace with Lithuania and 
had full confidence that Lithuania also 
desired peace. Then M. Woldemar, the 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister, and the 
entire delegation walked over to where 
the Polish delegates were sitting and 
warmly shook hands with them, amid 
cheering by the spectators. It marked 
the first instance in which the League’s 
mediation has been accepted and may 
well indicate the beginning of a ‘general 
peace and of the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. 


VILNA SEIZED BY POLES 


The Commissioners appointed by the 
League to study the respective rights of 
Poland and Lithuania on the spot con- 
sist of representatives of France, Italy, 
Japan, Great Britain, Spain and Jugo- 
slavia. They met at Suwalki in the first 
week of October and induced the Poles 
to accept the demarkation line with 
Lithuania defined by the Council of the 
League of Nations last December. The 
Poles, however, objected to the treaty 
between Lithuania and Soviet Russia, 
which gave Lida, Grodno and Vilna to 
Lithuania. They were especially desir- 
ous of having- Vilna, largely inhabited 
by Poles, 1,500 of whom were massacred 
by the Bolsheviki before they evacuated 
the town. General Zellgouski, the com- 
mander of two Polish divisions, among 
whom were many kin of those slain, oc- 
cupied Vilna on Oct. 9 after resigning 
from the Polish Army, thus creating a 
situation something like that caused by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio at Fiume. To 
straighten out matters Prince Sapieha, 
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Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent 
a note to the Lithuanian Foreign Min- 
ister, proposing further negotiations at 
Orany under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. 

Despite this incident the situation on 
the western border of Russia is grad- 
ually clearing. The power of the Bol- 
sheviki is rapidly waning, and their 
leaders are anxious to make peace at all 
costs to avert the final collapse. Thus 
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before the armistice with the Poles was 
concluded they already had _ signed 
treaties with Latvia and Finland as well 
as Lithuania. With the latter in agree- 
ment with Poland the outlook is for a 
cessation of little wars and the beginning 
of reconstruction. The submission of the 
Polish dispute with Lithuania to the 
Council is considered the best augury 
that has developed for the future of the 
League of Nations. 


Feeding Hungry Europe 


Success of American Food Drafts and Child-Feeding Stations 
in Needy Countries 
By LUPTON WILKINSON 


of the American Relief Administration 


ERBERT HOOVER is responsible 
for the statement that famine 


conditions will prevail again 

this Winter in many parts of 
Europe. Having headed gigantic meas- 
ures of relief tendered by America to the 
Old World during the last six years, be- 
ginning with the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium and extending into the pres- 
ent Food Draft Plan and European 
Children’s Fund, Mr. Hoover speaks with 
intimate knowledge of European eco- 
nomic conditions. It is startling when so 
careful a man as he makes the. bald 
statement that at least 2,500,000 children 
face starvation before the next year’s 
harvest unless present aid is in part con- 
tinued. 

The two ma‘or measures of American 
aid to Centra? and Eastern Europe are, 
and have bee’. for some time, the Food 
Draft system and a tremendous chain of 
child-feedins stations. Of the latter, 
2,200 are et present in operation in Po- 
land alone, furnishing each day a scien- 
tificaily balanced meal to 1,250,000 chil- 
dren. /.ustria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
ard Germany are other fields of work. 
Both projects are maintained by the 
American Relief Administration, of 
which Mr. Hoover has been Chairman 
since its inception. 


Two features are outstanding in the 
conduct of these American charities: 
First, a remarkable series of precautions 
to make impossible the pauperization of 
the nations or the individuals aided; 
second, a process of administration that 
unquestionably stretches the dollar fur- 
ther than the world had ever before. seen 
a charity dollar stretched. | 


AVOIDING PAUPERIZATION — 


Mr. Hoover describes as follows. the 
basic safeguards placed around the 
American Relief Administration’s ef- 
forts: 


“This organization is based upon a se- 
ries of central and sub-committees of 
principal residents in all these areas; it 
has established over 3,000 kitchens for 
the feeding of children, and also under- 
takes the supply of foodstuffs to orphan 
asylums and children’s homes generally. 
It ‘was stipulated that the Governments 
and private charity in these different 
countries should pay in local currency not 
only the entire cost of maintaining the 
distribution system in the countries 
themselves, but also that they should 
contribute such native food supplies as 
might be available from time to time, the 
American intervention therefore taking 
the form of the initial organization, in- 
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struction as to method, and the continu- 
ous import of such necessary foodstuffs 
as were not locally available, such as 
milk, fats, &c., and an inspection service 
for the purpose of maintaining the effi- 
ciency of the system. It has been found 
that the cost of providing and distribut- 
ing sufficient food, suitably prepared, for 
a child per month is about $3, of which 
the outlay of the American administra- 
tion is about $1. Under this system, a 
comparatively small American personnel 
has been required, and the total overhead 
cost of maintaining some 3,000,000 chil- 
dren has not exceeded one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the money expended. Of the local 
personnel Austria alone furnished more 
than 11,000 men, who devote their en- 
tire time to the work.” 


This insistence on self-help, applied in 
Belgium, resulted in a quiet withdrawal 
cf all relief work there nearly two years 
ago, leaving in operation a complete net- 
work of permanent child welfare service, 
reaching into every commune. The 
Hoover agents, who had kept in the back- 
ground, withdrew as fast as the economic 
situation permitted the country, through 
the American-organized Belgian units, to 
care for its own children. There was no 
visible change, and it is worthy of note 
that the death rate among children in 
Belgium when the American organization 
withdrew was lower than at any titre be- 
fore the war! 


The same process of withdrawal is now 
under way in Czechoslovakia. On the 
other hand, estimates cabled from Aus- 
tria in October, 1920, set the native force 
that will be required in the American 
Relief Administration warehouses and 
food kitchens in that country this Win- 
ter at 5,805 volunteers and 5,654 paid 
workers. None of the expense of main- 
taining this organization will be borne 
by American dollars. 


THE FOOD DRAFT PLAN 


In addition to its comprehensive sys- 
tem of child feeding the American Re- 
lief Administration has operated for the 
last eight months an uncommercial but 
thoroughly businesslike and _ self-sup- 
porting sale and redemption of food 
drafts. The co-operation of 4,458 banks 


in the United States, 85 banks in Canada 
and 25 banks in Southern and Central 
America, together with the concessions 
and aid required of the European Gov- 
ernments, has made it possible to pur- 
chase virtually anywhere in America a 
simple food draft, cashable in Europe, 
not for money, but for an amazingly 
high value in foodstuffs. For example, a 
$10 food draft is redeemable at Vienna, 
Hamburg, Budapest, Warsaw, Prague or 
numerous branch warehouses for 24% 
pounds of flour, 10 pounds of rice or 
beans, 8 pounds of bacon and 8 cans 
of milk. 


The original purpose of the food-draft 
plan was to provide for the European 
national in America a means by which 
he could answer the specific and indi- 
vidual appeals of relatives, friends and 
former business associates in the old 
country whose families faced want. 
Constant appeals resulted in a flexibil- 
ity of working which permits the pur- 
chase of drafts drawn to general relief 
or. to the order of any reputable society 
or institution in the destitute. regions. 
For instance, members of the New York 
Fire Department have sent food drafts 
to the members of the Vienna Fire De- 
partment. The staff of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has sent 
food drafts to the staff of the Austrian 
Agricultural Department. Members of 
the American Dermatological Associa- 
tion have aided the dermatologists of 
Vienna and Budapest, and the employes 
of the General Motors Export Company 
have made food available for the em- 
ployes of the Austro-Daimler Car Com- 


pany. 
SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM 


On Aug. 1, 1920, the books were closed 
for the first six months of the food-draft 
plan’s operation. At that date 165,000 
drafts had been sold, and $4,500,000 
worth of food had been delivered to con- 
signees in. Eastern and Central Europe. 
During the planning period, which pre- 
ceded the sale of food drafts, a margin 
had carefully been figured for protection 
in the event of fluctuating food prices. 
However, Mr. Hoover’s aids, who devised 
the food drafts, had assisted in the pur- 
chase and transportation to Europe of 
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more than $2,000,000,000 in foodstuffs 
since the beginning of the war, and their 
estimates of what could be done for cer- 
tain sums of money proved remarkably 
correct. The excess margins on hand, 
which in a commercial organization 
would have been called profit, were 
therefore turned over, on Aug. 1, to the 
Food Administrators of the countries 
into which the food drafts had been sent. 

The total amount of this distributed 
margin was $605,194. Of this amount 
Poland received $80,914.52; Czechoslo- 
vakia, $44,481.81; Hungary, $45,813.28; 
Austria, $289,222.50; Germany, $144,- 
762.55 This sum, as it had been adver- 
tised in the beginning, was used for the 
actual purchase of food to be distributed 
through the European Children’s Fund. 
All operating expenses of the American 
Relief Administration warehouses, which 
serve both the food-draft system and the 
European Children’s Fund, and all ad- 
ministrative expenses relative to the pur- 
chase of food in the United States and 
its shipment to Europe had been met out 
of the food-draft sales before the dis- 
tributable excess on hand was figured. 
The rank of this achievement as an eco- 
nomically sound charity is self-apparent. 


In October of this year Richard S. 
Hawes of St. Louis, President of the 
American Bankers Association, wrote to 
the 22,500 member banks of the associa- 
tion: 

The present occasion is taken to re- 
affirm in the strongest possible manner 
the association’s indorsement of the food 
drafts in accordance with the system con- 
ducted by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration Warehouses as an_ eminently 
practical and businesslike met:iod of af- 
fording relief, under unquestionably effi- 
cient American management, to needy 
peoples abroad. Association members 
selling the drafts are urged to continue 
the sale, and other members not yet sell- 
ing these drafts are urged to do so. 

The extension of the food-draft plan 
through the coming months undoubtedly 
will avert much. misery. It offers a re- 
markable opportunity for American 


friends and relatives of needy Europeans 
to supply them with essential food at rea- 
sonable prices. 


POLAND FACING WANT 


Winter before last the American Re- 
lief Administration, then a Government 
organization, fed through local commit- 
tees, which it organized and supervised 
closely, 6,000,000 children. Last year this 
number shrank to 3,000,000, and it was 
confidently expected that this Winter 
would see Central and Eastern Europe 
able to meet a considerably increased por- 
tion of its food needs. However, a recent 
detailed report from Professor E. D. Du- 
rand, American Food Adviser to the Po- 
lish Government, indicates that quite the 
opposite will be true in the case of Po- 
land, whose crop situation was naturally 
made critical by the Bolshevist inva- 
sion and the havoc wrought in growing 
fields. Several countries which are re- 
cuperating rapidly face positive famine 
in sections; Austria and Poland are des- 
perate; cloth for children’s garments is 
needed in Hungary, and the American 
Relief Administration will not be able to 
withdraw entirely from Czechoslovakia, 
as it hoped to do. 

The Hoover headquarters, at 42 
Broadway, New York City, is seething 
with preparation for another Winter of 
intense activity overseas. The American 
Friends Service Committee, which has 
borne the brunt of the work in Germany 
since the armistice, and the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, which at times 
has cared for as many as 200,000 chil- 
dren and which has been a constantly de- 
pendable ally of the American Relief 
Administration, are planning to increase 
their efforts. The Red Cross, which 
touched about 100,000 children last year 
with medical assistance, will, it is hoped, 
also be able to expand its activities in 
the field. 

Food, of. course, is the dominant neces- 
sity. The American Relief Administra- 
tion has itself purchased and distributed 
clothing outfits for more than 1,500,000 
waif or orphaned children, but every- 
thing has been made secondary to the 
elemental problem of supplying food. 








Results of National Prohibition 


By WILLIAM H. ANDERSON 


State SUPERINTENDENT 


HE American people, as a rule, 
know what they are doing, what 
they propose to do, and, above all, 
what they want. They knew what 

they were doing when in response to 
their demand the Legislatures of forty- 
five States ratified prohibition as a na- 
tional policy. 

They had been heading that way for 
more than half a century. Cumulative 
evidence against the liquor traffic had 
led to legislation intended to abolish the 
traffic in whole or in part, or at least 
to restrict it, in every State of the Union 
long before the Eighteenth Amendment 
was adopted. The whole trend of Amer- 
ican ideals was against the thing the 
saloon stood for in the country’s social 
and political life, and for the thing that 
prohibition signifies. Before the war 
the social conscience of the American 
people had developed to a high degree, 
and during the war the idea that we 
are our brother’s keeper took deep root 
in the popular mind and led this country 
into the struggle to save the oppressed 
nations of Europe from Prussianism. 
The idea of personal liberty was gradu- 
ally disappearing before the growing 
ideal of public good and the conception 
that personal liberty ends where public 
injury begins. 

This is cited merely to emphasize the 
fact that prohibition is the logical out- 
come of a national disgust which had 
developed into active antagonism against 
the liquor traffic and of a national sense 
of responsibility for human progress 
which has been an increasingly notice- 
able characteristic of the people of this 
country for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

And now that the country has had 
eight months of prohibition under the 
constitutional amendment, what of it? 
Is it a success? Has it justified the 


claims of the drys, or are the wets en- 
titled to say, “I told you so; 
bound to be a failure ”? 


it was 


ANTI-SALOON 


LEAGUE OF New York. 


REDUCING CRIME AND POVERTY 


No law can be called a failure that 
has reduced arrests for crime 40 per 
cent. (a very conservative estimate), 
that has reduced arrests for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct 60 per 
cent., that has decreased poverty, acci- 
dents and delinquency, encouraged thrift, 
increased bank deposits, bettered home 
conditions, given labor a safeguard in 
time of unprecedented industrial up- 
heaval, closed almshouses, jails and simi- 
lar institutions, and promoted health, 
happmess and prosperity. 


How do we know it has done these 
things? By reading the daily press 
(much of it still wet) and the reports 
of prison officials; by studying banking 
figures, crime statistics, and charity or- 
ganization statements; by talking with 
leaders of industry, by personal observa- 
tion, by getting the first-hand opinion 
of big manufacturers, scores of whom 
have recently sent telegrams to the Anti- 
Saloon League attesting to their faith 
in the beneficial economic and social 
effects of prohibition. Just recently the 
head of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties, operating with a population of 
2,000,000, declared that the brutalizing 
effects of drink have disappeared from 
the homes of the poor, and that only half 
as many cases of poverty were directly 
traceable to alcholism as last year. 

Forgetful of the complex social and 
political situation in great “ foreign” 
cities like New York and Chicago, it is 
easy for the scoffer to ignore these big 
facts, to see only the much-hearalded in- 
fringements and the difficulties of en- 
forcement, and to declare the law is 
making a new brand of criminals while 
it does away with the old. 

The man or woman who takes for fact 
what is merely current wet opinion, 
which is fostered by prejudice and which 
emphasizes difficulties and ignores suc- 
cess, should pause long enough to make 
a survey of the history of prohibition. 
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This will bring a realization of the fact 
that the Eastern wet centres like New 
York are simply going through the same 
experience of “growing pains” that 
every “dry” State went through after 
it had adopted prohibition. The “reaction 
against prohibition” is largely manufact- 
ured by politicians and liquor interests. 
Its easy allies are the thirsty alcohol 
addicts glad of a chance to prove that 
“ prohibition does not prohibit.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF SOBERING UP 


No prohibitionist has ever contended 
that a dry law placed on the statute 
books automatically does away with a 
man’s desire for drink. That desire may 
survive, if it is acute, as long as the 
man survives. It requires a life struggle 
for a real drunkard to overcome his pas- 
sion. It will take a generation for a 


nation to sober up. But in the meantime 
the process is advantageous to the nation 
and to the individual, while the oncoming 
generation is safeguarded and society in 


general benefits by the elimination of a 
racial poison which tends toward de- 
gereracy. 

It is absurd to suppose that, having 
adopted prohibition as a national policy, 
the American people will stand passively 
by and allow it to‘be flouted by the very 
interests it was their intention to ex- 
terminate. It is equally absurd to assume 
that, with thirty-three States dry before 
national prohibition went into effect, the 
Government (which is the people) should 
allow the small remnant of wet territory, 
so small that it could be crowded into 
the State of California, to nullify the 
effects of this sweeping reform and to 
spread anarchy and lawlessness through- 
out the land. 


The first step after the ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and its certi- 
fication by the Secretary of State was 
the passage of the Federal Enforcement 
act known as the Volstead law. Into 
this act was written.the essence and 
meaning of the constitutional amend- 
ment as interpreted by the experience of 
the dry States and localities. With its 
passage the amendment became an en- 
forceable law, with the Federal machin- 
ery, including a special Federal depart- 
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ment, set in operation for its enforce- 
ment. 

The sweeping decision of the Supreme 
Court defining “concurrent power” as 
giving Congress and the several States 
the power to enforce prohibition by ap- 
propriate means, not to “thwart” or 
“defeat ” it, and stating that it does not 
mean “joint” power, or division of 
power, and does not require the sanction 
of the States to legislation by Congress, 
was the final and logical interpretation 
of this law. The court’s decision that 
Congress acted within its rights when 
it adopted the standard of one-half of 
1 per cent. alcohol in the Volstead 
law was another blow at liquor hopes, 
but tempered by the acknowledgment 
that “ there are limits beyond which Con- 


* gress cannot go.” All this merely cleared 


away the fog and underbrush for the 
real work of enforcement. 


FREE HAND FOR ENFORCEMENT 


There is no short cut or royal road to 
reform. In a republic no reform is en- 
during that is not founded upon a nor- 
mal working public sentiment. Prohibi- 
tion was adopted because the majority of 
the population which lived in dry terri- 
tory wanted to insure it against the en- 
croachments of neighboring wet States. 
Dry States which had reached a normal 
prohibition sentiment before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment became effective are 
experiencing little or no trouble with the 
enforcement of the law. 

But even in these States the fact that 
they must be on their guard in Congres- 
sional districts and in the States as a 
whole lest “ wet,” or nullification, candi- 
dates for Congress are elected and sent 
to Washington with the avowed idea of 
weakening the Volstead law, and letting 
down the bars to the liquor interests for 
the return of the saloons in another and 
even more dangerous form, constitutes 
insurance of the permanence of prohibi- 
tion. 

The very things which some prohibi- 
tionists have regarded as flaws in the 
Eighteenth Amendment—the conferring 
of “concurrent power” of enforcement 
on the States and the use of the word 
“ intoxicating ” in place of “ alcoholic ”— 
by imposing upon the friends of prohi- 
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bition the necessity of remaining organ- 
ized and on guard, will strengthen and 
unify sentiment for the enforcement of 
prohibition, especially in recently wet 
sections, by the very methods that first 
brought about its enactment, viz., by 
educational political campaigns conduct- 
ed, first, to elect a dry Congress and to 
keep it dry; second, to secure in every 
State of the Union legislators who will 
pass adequate enforcement laws that fit 
into the Federal law, and, third, to elect 
capable, conscientious local enforcement 
officials. 


OVERRATED DIFFICULTIES 


The fact that in the big centres of 

population like New York City the 
handful of Federal officials intrusted 
with enforcement of the law are having 
difficulty at present must not be taken 
as significant or typical of conditions in 
other parts of the country. Thirty-eight 
States, we are advised, have adopted 
legislation in conformity with the Vol- 
stead law, and have thereby made their 
State authorities directly responsible for 
the arrest and conviction of violators of 
national prohibition. 
:In a State like New York, where the 
very advocates of a bogus so-called 
“referendum” on national prohibition 
were the ones who blocked an honest 
referendum on prohibition locally,-there- 
by depriving the four-fifths of the 
citizenship in the cities of the education 
incident to wet and dry fights under 
local option laws such as have been con- 
ducted for twenty years, on the average, 
in most of the States, there is still much 
to be done in the way of building senti- 
ment. It is like a case of track elevation 
in a city, where the tracks are first put 
up on blocks or piles and must then be 
filled in. 

In such places—and these places are 
the standard by which American prohibi- 
tion will be judged abroad—the neces- 
sary sentiment for enforcement will be 
made in the process of enforcement, and 
most of it can be made and must be 
made in the fight for the enactment of 
State laws identical with the Federal En- 


forcement act, except in such technical 
matters as apply only to Federal opera- 
tion. 


ENFORCEMENT BY STATES 


There can be no normal enforcement 
of law under Federal Administration 
where there is not sentiment enough to 
enact the Federal law as a State law. 
In New York State, for example, the 
peorle pay in taxes every year more 
than $50,000,000 to maintain a State 
law enforcement machine composed of 
city police, State troopers, town con- 
stables, Sheriffs, Deputies, District Attor- 
neys and courts, without any regard 
whatever to the cost of prisons. The 
Federal Government is spending this 
year. approximately 10 per cent. of that 
amount for prohibition enforcement for 
the whole nation. As New York has 
about 10 per cent. of the population, that 
means that the Federal Government. has 
for New York about 1 per cent. of the 
amount that the New York State en- 
forcement machine costs. 

Either the State and local enforcement 
machine must enforce the law in New 
York and elsewhere, or else, ultimately, 
the people of the nation must be taxed 
in some way to build a duplicate Federal 
machine big enough to do the work. Be- 
cause of this the States are moving to 
discharge their own responsibility. This 
need not impose any additional expense 
upon any State, because the fines, if 
they are adequate, imposed for violation 
of the State law will go into the same 
treasury from which the expense of 
special investigation service must be 
paid, so that the criminals in the long 
run will pay for detecting and convicting 
themselves, and although it will come out 
of the public treasury it will not cost 
the public a cent net. 

Further, the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion will reduce the other activity of the 
State law enforcement machincry to such 
an extent as to ‘enable it to take on the 
enforcement of thé prohibitory law itself, 
so that finally the’ enforcem2nt need for 
everything, incli#ding the prohibitory 
law, will begin to diminish, and event- 
ually there will be a net saving in taxes. 





Hard Problems in Haiti 


Verdict of an Eyewitness on the Difficulties and Mistakes 
of Our Marines 
By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


[EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION IN 
LATIN AMERICA] 


come to believe that he is in the 

most backward of all the world’s 

districts, he is soon led to change his 
mind on arriving in Haiti. In the interior 
one is constantly reminded of the heart 
of Africa, with the latter sometimes hav- 
ing the place of preference. While the 
country is only half as large as Santo 
Domingo, it has more than three times 
the population, about two and a half 
million, making it one of the most thickly 
populated districts in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. !t is the black man’s paradise. 
In 1795 Spain transferred the island to 
France, and thus it became the only 
country in Latin America where French 
is spoken. The country people speak a 
patois, which is a mixture of French, 
English and their native tribal tongue. 
Not over 5 per cent. of the people are 
able to read and write. 

Haiti, like Santo Domingo, is one of 
the richest countries on earth, and, like 
her neighbor also, has had one of the 
most turbulent histories. Of the twenty- 
five Presidents from 1816 to 1903, three 
were assassinated, one died from wounds 
received in his palace, one committed sui- 
cide, fifteen were driven out by revolu- 
tions three died in office and one lived 
out his term and died a natural death in 
his own country. 


As a result of one of the worst of 
these revolutions, Admiral Caperton, on 
July 29, 1915, landed marines. A few 
days later elections were held, and the 
officials chosen under American super- 
vision signed a treaty with the United 
/States which made that’ country supreme 
‘in the Haitian Government, except in the 
Department of Education—the one de- 
partment where it would seem help could 
best have been given. While the text of 
the treaty does not seem to indicate such 


T the visitor to Santo Domingo has 


a purpose, a military Government has 
since that time been maintained by the 
United States. But, unlike Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti has a President, a Cabinet, 
and sometimes a Congress, with Govern- 
ors and local officials who function in 
certain matters when they are willing 
to co-operate with the American authori- 
ties. 


There is a duai Government in Haiti, 
one the native Government and the other 
the American Marines, headed by the 
General in Command. If the native 
gendarmerie is counted—and it has large 
authority—there may be said to be three 
Governments. 


SCOPE OF AMERICAN POWER 


The man of most power is the Finan- 
cial Adviser, an American who has prac- 
tically absolute authority over the various 
items of expenditure by the national 
treasury. He recently withheld the sala- 
ries of the President and his Cabinet for 
several months because they would not 
sign certain concessions desired by his 
Government. The American in charge 
of education complains that it is most 
difficult to get the Financial Adviser to 


‘allow funds for education when requested 


by Haitian authorities. 


In matters such as sanitation, the 
usual practice is to detail an officer 
from the Navy or the Marine Corps to 


serve under the Haitian Government. 
The gendarmerie, like the Guardia 
Nacional of Santo Domingo, is composed 
of native soldiers officered by American 
marines, privates or non-commissioned 
officers, who have been detailed by the 
Marine Corps for this work after they 
have stood examination in elementary 
French and in Haitian law. Marines are 
stationed permanently only in the larger 
towns, but the gendarmes are found scat- 








tered all over the country, as well as in 


all the cities. Where both forces are 
found, their barracks are in different. 
parts of ‘the. town. As the officers of. 
the gendarmes are only enlisted men in 
the Marine Corps and the private 
gendarmes are Haitians, there is natu- 
rally little relation between the personnel 
of the two organizations. 


The marine who becomes an officer_in 
the gendarmerie finds himself clothed 
with almost unlimited power in the_dis- 
trict where he serves. He_is thé judge 
of practically all civil and criminal cases, 
settling: everything from a family fight. 
to a murder. He is the paymaster of all 
funds expended by the National Govern- 
ment; he is. ex officio director of the, 
schools, inasmuch as he pays the teach- 
ers. He controls the Mayor and the 
City Council, since they can spend no’ 
funds without his O. K. “As Colletcor of 
Taxes, he exercises a ‘strong influence on 
all individuals of theeconnnunity. : 


POWER SOMETIMES ABUSED 


It is mo wonder that an ordinary 
private in the Marine Corps, with a few 
months’ residence among an alien peoplé 
at a very low stage of civilization, and 
himself possessing little or no_ prepara: 
tion for such varied responsibilities as 
Works thrust upon him, is often accused of 
“abuses and mistakes. When a visitor 
sees the awful conditions under which 


these gendarme officers are called to - 


live, he wonders if he himself would do 
any better in the same circumstances. 
But the fact remains that it is impossiblé 
to get: anywhere in reforming a people 
by methods that too seldom temper 
justice with mercy, and too often infli¢t 
a punishment more severe than the 
crime. 

The fight waged by the marines and 
gendarmes for the extermination of the 
cacos or bandits is growing more serious 
constantly. While we were not molested 
on the main road, it was evident every- 
where that we were in a country where 
there was real war. Most of the big 
posts were stripped of men, except for 
barely enough to do necessary guard 
duty, the rest of them being out in the 
hills after the bandits. These outlaws 
go about in bands numbering from 
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25 to 200. Not more than 20 or 30 per 
cent. are armed, and these are very poor 
shots, so that there are few casualties 
among our men. The troops are now 
making a systematic drive and closing in 
on the bandits, and in some encounters 
from twenty-five to sixty are killed. It 
is the hardest sort of military work. ‘ 


The bandits may be sighted on top of 
a hill, and by the time our men hike to 
the spot their quarry will have crossed 
over to the next ridge and will yell 
across, making fun of the slow Ameri- 
canos. There is nothing to be done but 
to keep on chasing them until, through 
strategy or forced marches, they are 
within gunshot. The range needs to be 
close, as the cacos are little affected by 
a wound that will put an ordinary man 
out of business. I saw one man who had 
been accidentally shot and brought into 
the fort where a gendarme was probing 
for the bullet with what looked to me like 
a needle used to sew up potato sacks. 
The blood was flowing profusely as the 
probe went here and there, but the man 
lay still, as though absolutely nothing 
were going on. After that I was more 
ready to believe the stories of how the 
cacos would often keep on coming after 
they had been shot in a way that would 


‘be fatal immediately to most men. 


HARD WORK FOR MARINES 


One’s heart goes out toward our boys 
who are engaged in this terrible business. 
Often their forced marches without food 
last for many long hours, and even days. 
Months are spent in the wild country 
without seeing any civilized life. what- 
ever, without any amusements, without 
even a newspaper or magazine. Even in 
the smaller towns on the main road of 
travel we found posts where the men 
had not seen a newspaper for four 
months and had no means of recreation 
whatever. The Chaplains are working 
very hard on this matter and have 
recently succeeded in getting a moving- 
picture machine.up into the interior, 
where the fighting is worst, and where 
living conditions are almost unbear- 
able. 

The men in Haiti agree that the situa- 
tion is getting worse instead of better 
They can see no end to the fighting unti 
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all the cacos shall have been extermi- 
nated. But when will this be accom- 
plished? In the killing of the present 
crop others are grown. While Haiti has 
always had its professional revolutionists 
and country bands who lived by robbery, 
there seems to be a general agreement 
that the present acute trouble was in 
part a result of the policy of the Amer- 
ican officers of gendarmerie in enforc- 
ing too rigidly an old law requiring men 
to work the roads four days a month. 
This policy has now been abandoned, and 
all road workers are paid a gourde 
(20 cents gold) per day for their 
work. But the opposition to the Govern- 
ment has been augmented:to such an ex- 
tent that the American authorities sec 
no way of settling it except by the sword. 
In the short time I was in the country 
I was not able to form a proper judg- 
ment as to whether there was any par- 
ticular political purpose behind this op- 
position to the Americans on the part 
of the cacos, or whether they were simply 
a lot of bandits who preferred to live 
by pillage rather than by work. One 
hears, of course, both opinions ~ex- 
pressed. 


| _/ DEFECTS OF SYSTEM IN’ USE 


It is with great hesitancy that one 
even seemingly passes criticism upon our 
American marines. No man knows but 
that he might act the same way under 
similar conditions. It is the machine, 
not the man, that is to blame. 

From the military standpoint it is 
natural to regard all life as cheap; espe- 
cially when stationed in a country where 
people are little above the animal, where 
you are hated and your life is sought, if 
not by all, at least by organized bands 
who compel you to sleep with your hands 
on your weapons, and where, if ever 
caught, you know you will be subject 
to unmentionable tortures before you 
meet a horrible death. Under such con- 
ditions, it is easy to live up to the rule 
of “take no prisoners” and to have 
small respect for the rights and property 
of those who have -no respect for you 
and l'ttle for themselves. 


Mil'tary life, moreover, does not lend 
itself to civil reforms, for it is based on 
Discipline is maintained only by 


caste. 
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obeying your superior without question. 
The private is subject to the ire of the 
Sergeant, the Sergeant to the Lieuten- 
ant, the Lieutenant to the Captain, and 
so on. And very likely the ire of all is 
visited on the civilian. As a young 
editor, who had to take his paper to the 
military authorities for their censorship 
before it could be published, said: “ We 
want a civil Government, so that we can 
approach the men who govern us. You 
go to one of the military authorities; you 
know he is a very fine man, but he has 
a guard at the door who unceremoniously 
tells you to ‘ get out, and do it quick!’” 
Is it any wonder that the bandit situa- 
tion does not improve under such treat- 
ment, or that the American soldier acts 
as he does under the conditions described, 
when he has never had any training for 
administrative or democratizing work? 


LACK OF MORAL INFLUENCES 


The same thing applies to moral life. 
Who will throw the first stone at. the 
man who is compelled to live away from 
all that is pure and ennobling, without 
religious or moral influences of any kind, 
often without books or recreation, with- 
out even a baseball or a victrola, in the 
midst of the vilest native life, where men 
have little virtue and women small sense 
of shame? The whole thing is absolutely 
unnatural. If necessary for a few 
months under extraordinary conditions, 
it should certainly not be allowed to exist 
through the years—years during which 
men do not get into a pure atmosphere 
or see good women of their own race or 
hear a moral exhortation, as happens 
with some of our marines in Haiti. Such 
men have their whole moral make-up 
changed. In a good deal of wandering in 
the out-of-the-way places of the world 
I have never seen elsewhere American 
men sink to such low orgies with native 
rum and women as I witnessed in small 
Haitian towns. 


The best of the officers in Haiti realize 
that the situation is not satisfactory and 
are doing what they can to correct it. 
“So far we have done little for Haiti 
except stop the graft, and that has not 
made the people like us. It is time we 
were doing some constructive service for 
these people. I would like to see you 
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begin the program of schools and hos- 
pitals you have outlined.” Thus spoke 
the commander of the American marines 
in Haiti, Brig. Gen. Catlin, who was 
wounded at Chateau-Thierry. Of course, 
he did not mean that literally, because 
already much has been accomplished in 
the building of roads, sanitation of cities, 
improvement of the postal service and 
other public activities. The national debt, 
which threatened the independent life 
of the nation, is being gradually liqui- 
dated, and revolution, which stifled all 
economic development, has been sup- 
pressed. 


A NEW SPIRIT NEEDED 


If our Government is to go forward 
satisfactorily with the tremendous job it 
has begun, there must be in every case 
jAhe most careful selection of the men 
\who are sent to deal with these people. 
When we began our work in the Philip- 
pines we sent such a man as Mr. Taft 
to begin the development of the people 
into .a democracy. He: found much the 
same conditions as now exist in Haiti: 
When he began to talk about “ our little 
brown brother” it took strong measures 
to:.repress: the sarcasm. of: the soldiers, 
who sang, “He may be a brother of 
William H. T., but he ain’t no kin to me.” 
But the new spirit prevailed, and today 
the development.of the Filipino toward 
democracy is the pride of every Amer- 
ican. The job in Haiti is a harder one, 
but it can be accomplished by a combina- 
tion of the highest type of administra- 
tive and moral leadership. 


The following extracts from the letter 
of a naval officer emphasize the duty 
of the United States to render an unself- 
ish sehvice to the backward people of 
this island: 


In 1914, when I was on duty in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, the thought occurred 
to me how the natives of this island had 
been neglected by the various philan- 
thropic and religious societies of the 
United States. 


After five years in Europe, I have once 
more returned to Santo Domingo. Mean- 
while we have actually taken over the 
government of this island and our moral 
responsibility for the improvement and 


progress of the natives has been greatly 
increased, while I note the same indif- 
ference on the part of the various philan- 





thropic and welfare organizations of the 
United States toward this work. 

The citizens of the United States, out of 
private funds, have spent millions of dol- 
lars in helping and assisting the peoples 
of war-stricken Europe. The peoples of 
war-stricken Haiti, our own particular 
wards, the responsibility for whose better- 
ment we cannot escape, in view of the 
occupation, have received practically noth- 
ing. : 

Europe has. suffered from the devasta- 
tion of wars for five years; Haiti and 
Santo Domingo for over.a hundred. At 
least 50 per cent. of the population are 
practically reduced to savagery; a certain 
proportion are in the same condition as 


their ancestors were when they were 
brought in slavery from the African 
jungles. 


Now that the United States has occupied 
the island, the American people should no 
longer remain in ignorance of the true 
conditions. As soon as they realize and 
can visualize the state of affairs, knowing 
that now we are legally and moraily re- 
sponsible and have got to see the thing 
through, I’m sure they will respond, as 
they have always done, to stricken and 
unfortunate branches of the human race. 


NEGLECT OF EDUCATION 


The whole annual budget for education 
in Haiti last year was $340,000. Cuba, 
with the same number of people, spent 
$7,000,000. Porto Rico, with half the 
population, spent $4,000,000; and even 
Santo Domingo, Haiti’s next-door neigh- 
bor, with a third of the population, will 
spend this year, under the American 
Colonel of Marines who directs her edu- 
cation, $1,500,000. The situation would 
not be nearly so bad if this $340,000 
were spent in the right way. A large 
part of it heretofore has been wasted 
on the political army. Many of the 
teachers who have been appointed in the 
smaller towns never go to the school, 
house, and, indeed, there often is none. 
A captain of the gendarmerie told me of 
a woman coming in to draw her pay as 
a school teacher. When he gave her 
the receipt she signed by a cross. He 
asked her to write her name. She said 
she did not know, how to write, as she 
was the teacher of, reading, not of writ- 
ing! fui 

The limited traffic in ideas may be 
judged from the fact that the number of 
letters mailed in Haiti in a year is about 
equal to the number dropped into the 
mail boxes of New York City on any 
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business day between 5 and 7 o’clock in‘, 
the evening. There is no question that. / 
the biggest job of the United States in / 


Of course, it is folly for any political 
party to try to make capital out of our 
relations with Santo Domingo and Haiti, 





its development of Haiti is the increase/ 
in traffic of the right ideas—education! 
in its broadest sense. 


The whole situation in Haiti seems to 
me very unsatisfactory. In the American 
military rule there have been, no doubt, 
too many cases of incompetency, cruelty, 
immorality, and a tendency to lower con- 
duct and administration of justice to the 
level of the natives rather than to lift it 
to the standard of American democracy. 
On the other hand, there has been much 
real effort to serve in the spirit of true 


 _ American altruism. The system, not the 


personnel, is the thing that is not Amer- 
ican. 


The people of the United States ought 
to understand that, while they are will- 
ing to pay no attention to our relations 
with the small countries—naively sup- 
posing that because we are Americans 
our actions will always be altruistic and 
the world will recognize the fact—the 
world is continually talking about these 
things. It has taken a Presidential cam- 
paign to get a few columns into the news- 
papers about Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
But the whole of this magazine could 
easily be filled with recent quotations 
from the Latin-American press on this 
subject. Enemies of the United States 
in other parts of the world are also using 
it in their fight for trade or for political 
or cultural influence. 


because these relations are only a part 
of the whole drift—through Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Panama and Nicaragua—toward 
making the Caribbean Sea an American 
lake. The American people may believe 
that this is the right thing to do, but 
they have never said so. They have never 
expressed themselves through a general 
public discussion, the platform of a 
political party, of even a vote of Con- 
gress. They should not avoid this duty 
longer. 

England has a department in her Gov- 
ernment to handle her colonial problems, 
and the English people keep close watch 
over it. Means are provided for repre- 
sentatives of the colonies to be heard and 
officials of the crown are especially 
trained for their work. Certainly if, 
after due consideration, we decide to 
govern (and we are governing) these 
small countries, either partly or entirely, 
we ought to say to them and to the world 
what we intend to do, and straightway 
prepare to do it in the way-that accords 
with the highest American traditions. 
Such a step would lead ta the alteration 
of a good many of our diplomatic decla- 
rations about the rights of small nations, 
and of our speeches concerning Pan 
Americanism and “ the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics, each free and equal.” 

[The writer will. review the situation in 
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The American Occupation of Haiti 


Charges of Abuse of Power—Summary of 
Official Reports by General Barnett and Others 


Haiti, which is eontrolled by the 
American Navy ithrough the in- 
\ strumentality of the Marine Corps, 
‘has recently been made the subject of 
severe criticism. The first formal charges 
were made in articles published in The 
Nation by Herbert W. Seligman and 
James Waldon Johnson, Acting Secretary 


|: policy of the United States in 


of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People. The 
latter had been sent by the association 
on a special mission to investigate the 
acts of the American administration in 
the negro republic. Grave charges of 
abuse of power, of favoring a financial 
monopoly, of establishing an iron censor- 
ship, of unjustified killings, were made 
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by these investigators. Their accusa} 
tions were repeated by Senator Harding| 
in his campaign speeches, and the prom- 
inence thus given to the attacks on the 
administration brought the whole matter 
to the public eye, and immediately called 
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forth counterstatements from the Gov- 
ernment. The Navy Department then 
promptly took action in the matter by 
creating a special board of inquiry, under 
Admiral Mayo, to investigate the charges 
of maladministration. 


The first official statement on the sub- 
ject was issued by Secretary Colby on 
Sept. 20. He reviewed the whole history 
of the occupation, setting forth both its 
necessity and its beneficent results. 
Prior to 1915, he pointed out, the island 
of Haiti was demoralized by chronic 
revolutions and a breakdown of all gov- 


ernmental authority. The dragging of 
President Villbrun Guillaume Sam from 
the French Legation and his ensuing 
murder caused the landing of French 
troops at the capital, Port au Prince. 
Fearing that this would be the first step 
toward an aggressive program on the 
part of France or other European Gov- 
ernments, which at this time were press- 
ing for payment of Haiti’s foreign debts, 
and desirous of avoiding any challenge 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the United\/ 
States felt that it was its duty to take 
/over the administration of Haiti until 
order was fully restored. 

This occupation took place on Sept. 3, 
1915. Proclamation of martial law was 
made by Admiral Caperton, commander 
of the force of marines that landed in 
Haiti. All intention to interfere with 
the constitutional government or civil 
courts of Haiti was expressly disclaimed. 
A few days later a convention between 
Haiti and the United States was signed, 
by which we bound ourselves to co-op- 
erate with the Haitian Government in 
stabilizing the revenues and finances, in 
re-establishing order, and in other meas- 
ures adapted to bring about the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the negro republic. 
The United States Government, Mr. 
(Colby said, had worked wholly for these 
\ results, which have been attained. “ With 
the exception of a few centres of selfish 
and interested agitation,” he added, 
“credit and gratitude are freely mani- 
fested and expressed to this Govern- 
ment.” 

Regarding the charge that the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York had been 
favored with a monopoly of financial 
power, Mr. Colby was categorical in de- 
nying that any more support had been 
given to this bank than would be ex- 
tended to any first-class American bank 
in any foreign country. What influence 
the Government had was rather ap- 
plied to preventing the bank from en- 
joying monopolistic privileges. When 
this bank sought to increase its holdings 
of 50 per cent. of the stock of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti the Government 
had given its assent only after effecting 
important modifications in the French 
bank’s charter, designed in the interests 
of the Haitian people to eliminate all 
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monopolistic features. Mr. Colby fur- 
ther stated that the National City Bank 
did not exercise any control, direct or 
indirect, in customs collections or other 
official financial arrangements. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY 
DANIELS 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, on Oct. 5 made further reply to 
the charges repeated by Senator Harding 
and others. His statement is, in part, as 
Ff slows: 


From the day the first marines landed 
in Haiti, in 1915, and brought quiet and 
peace in that distressed country, the or- 
ders given by me were uniformly to all 
officers to regard themselves as friendly 
brothers of the Haitians, sent there to 
help these neighbor people, sorely op- 
pressed by lawless bandits and revolution 
and intrigue. It is not possible to sup- 
press revolutions and banditry without 
force, but the force used was directed by 
me to be only such as was absolutely 
necessary, and, with a very few excep- 
tions, the officers and men carried out in 
letter and in spirit the order to set an ex- 
ample in helpfulness and kindness in the 
discharge of a difficult duty. 

Upon the publication of criticisms of the 
marines in Haiti, I directed General 
Barnett, who had been Major Genei.1 
Comandant of the Marine Corps since the 
first marines were sent to Haiti in 1915, 
to prepare a full report of operations in 
Haiti. * * * At the same time I gave 
instructions to Major General John A. 
Lejeune, who has been the directing head 
of the Marine Corps since June 30, 1920, 
to report all operations since he entered 
upon his new duties. * * * 

During the stay of the marines in Haiti 
there have been conflicts with bandits. In 
a few instances the orders of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the head of the Marine 
Corps were not carried out, but in those 
few cases orders were given, as soon as 
information reached Washington, for full 
investigation and punishment for wrongs 
done or any crimes committed by any 
American officer or man. These matters 
will be treated of in General Barnett’s 
report. 


General Lejeune’s report, which was 
made public by Mr. Daniels on Oct. 5, 
says in part: 

1. Pursuant to your verbal instructions, 
*I am submitting for your information and 

consideration a report covering the period 

that I have held the office of Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, United States Marine 

Corps, concerning the conditions affect- 

ing the military situation in Haiti. 

2. The area of Haiti is approximately 
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10,600 square miles. The country is very 
mountainous. Between the great mount- 
ain ranges lie densely populated river 
valleys of extraordinary fertility. Haiti 
is, therefore, exceptionally well adapted 
for the activities of bandit bands. In 
fact, throughout the history of Haiti ban- 
ditry has been prevalent, the bands be- 
ing recruited from released or escaped 
criminals and from the class of men who 
prefer to live by robbing the industrious, 
peaceful people in the valleys rather than 
by earning their bread by their oe 
labor. Banditry has been one of th 
greatest evils which the Haitian people 
have had to contend with, not only be- 
cause of the actual injury done the peo- 
ple by the depredations of the bandits, 
but also for the reason that the bandit 
bands have formed the nuclei of the so- 
ealled revolutionary armies which have so 
frequently devastated Haiti and drenched 
its soil with blood. The mission of the 
marines stationed in Haiti is the suppres- 
sion of banditry and the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity. 


3. All reports received at headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corns, since I have been on 
duty as Major General Commandant, 
have indicated that the bandit situation 
was steadily improving, and that condi- 
tions from the Marine Corps point of 
view were very satisfactory. However, 
in order that I might be fully informed in 
regard to Marine Corps affairs, it was 
seemed advisable for me to visit Haiti 
and make a personal inspection of the 
marines on duty there. I accordingly 
proceeded to Haiti early in the month of 
September, in company with Brig. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler, who assisted me in 
my inspection. 


The marines jn Haiti are commanded by 
Colonel John H. Russell, an able, just 
and humane officer. I found, during my 
inspection, that not only had he handled 
the bandit situation in a masterly man- 
ner, but that he had issued the most com- 
prehensive instructions requiring a kindly 
treatment of the inhabitants by our own 
men, and that his subordinate officers 
were enforcing his instructions in a loyal 
and conscientious manner. 


Then follows General Lejeune’s “ diary 
of events,” in which, after detailing his 
inspection of troops and gendarmerie, he 
describes his visit at Port au Prince, on 
Sept. 6, to the President of Haiti, who 
“made an address, in which he eulogized 
the work of the marines and of the gen- 
darmerie in Haiti and expressed his grat- 
itude to the Marine Corps for having 
maintained peace and tranquillity in the 
Republic of Haiti.” General Lejeune sub- 
sequently visited other regions in Haiti 
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and received from large delegations of 
Haitian citizens, headed by the local of- 
ficials, expressions of their great appre- 
ciation of the work done by the marines 
in re-establishing peace and good order. 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S REPORT 


In addition to this, General Lejeune 
also submitted a joint report with Gen- 
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eral S. D. Butler on alleged illegal execu- 
tions and on abuses of the old Haitian 
law of enforced labor on the highroads 
known as the corvée, said to have oc- 
curred in Northern Haiti at Hinche and 


Maissade, in the Winter of 1918-19. 
This report incorporated the original in- 
vestigation begun by Colonel Russell on 
the instructions of General Barnett at 
the close of the year 1919. (For the cir- 
cumstances and motives which impelled 
General Barnett, then commander of the 
marines, to order this investigation, see 
the special report of General Barnett, 
given below.) Colonel Russell, after 
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spending several months in investigation, 
dispatched to the Navy Department at 
Washington, on March 20, 1920, his re- 
port of these alleged abuses, but for rea- 
sons which have not been cleared up 
his report was never received. General 
Lejeune and General Butler, on their 
visit to Haiti, obtained a copy of the 
Russell report, which fixed the respon- 
sibility definitely upon one officer. 
Colonel Russell’s report was as follows: 


Headquarters First Provisional Brigade, 
United States Marine Corps, Port au 
Prince, Republic of Haiti. 


March 13, 1920. 
Confidential. 


From the Brigade Commander to the 
Major General Commandant. 


Subject: Report of investigation of 
certain irregularities alleged to have been 
committed by officers and enlisted men in 
the Republic of Haiti. 


1. From a careful reading and study of 
the attached testimony, statements and 
other papers, I am reluctantly forced to 
the opinion that Major Clark H. Wells, 
former Gendarmerie Department Com- 
mander in Northern Haiti, is responsible 
for the conditions in Northern Haiti as 
found by Brig. Gen. Catlin on his in- 
spection of the Hinche-Maissade district 
in March, 1919, if such conditions were 
not actually due to his orders and instruc- 
tions. 


2. I am further of the opinion that these 
gendarmerie officers under Major Wells’s 
command, who were enlisted men in the 
Marine Corps, on duty in said districts, 
were acting in accordance with what they 
believed to be the policy of the depart- 
ment commander. 


3. It is difficult to believe that Captain 
Doxey was not fully aware of Major 
Wells’s policy and of the existing orders 
and conditions in the Hinche-Maissade 
district. 

4. There is a doubt, however, in my 
mind, as to whether or not the evidence 
as here brought out is sufficient to war- 
rant a trial before a general court-martial 
on charges of such a serious nature. It is 
extremely doubtful if further evidence can 
be procured. 


5. The event referred to herein oc- 
curred over a year ago. Many changes 
have taken place in the personnel of the 
gendarmerie since that time. Nearly all 
the interested parties have either returned 
to the United States or been discharged 
from the service. Mr. Lavoie (former 
Captain G. D. H., and private, U. S. M. 
C.), has left the service and Haiti and 
his whereabouts are unknown. 


6. It is therefore recommended that 
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these papers be referred to the office of 
the Judge Advocate General, U. S. Navy, 
where the sworn statements and other 
evidence may be carefully sifted and 
weighed with a view of determining 
whether or not it is sufficient to warrant 
a trial. 


7. If the decision is in the affirmative, 
it is requested that specimen charges 
and specifications be prepared by the 
Judge Advocate General’s office, and that 
a competent officer be assigned to temp- 
orary duty with this brigade to act as 
Judge Advocate of the court. At present 
there is no officer attached to the brigade 
who is considered to have sufficient legal 
knowledge to conduct a trial, to the best 
interest of the Government, where skilled 
opposing counsel is present. 


8. The return to Haiti of all witnesses 
and interested parties would, of course, 
be necessary. 

JOHN H. RUSSELL. 


THE INDICTMENT CONFIRMED 


The special report of Generals Le- 
jeune and Butler confirmed these find- 
ings. All evidence showed that the Cap- 
tain of Gendarmerie indicted in the 
Russell report had been guilty of con- 
tinuing the corvée for five months after 
it had been abolished by Colonel Russell 
by an order becoming effective on Oct. 
1, 1918; that he had handled the bandit 
situation badly and had concealed the 
truth about the bandit activities from 
his superiors so as to prevent the gen- 
darmerie from being superseded; that, 
furthermore, the illegal executions com- 
plained of had taken place at his orders. 
During the investigation carried out by 
Colonel Russell in March, 1919, these 
facts were revealed, and this officer, as 
well as others implicated, were trans- 
ferred, but no disciplinary action was 
taken. The Lejeune-Butler report rec- 
ommended, in view of this situation, 
that court-martial proceedings be 
brought against all persons implicated 
who could be brought within the juris- 
diction of the court, and closed with 
words of high praise for the general ad- 
ministration of the Marine Corps. 


The report of General Barnett, made 
public by the Navy Department on Oct. 
16, was composed really of two reports 
—one setting forth the positive and con- 
structive results of the military occupa- 
tion of Haiti by the marines, the other 
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. dealing specifically with the charges of 


abuse. The special report revealed the 
fact that there had been “ unlawful, in- 
discriminate killing” of Haitian natives 
by some of the American marines. Gen- 
eral Barnett himself had ordered an in- 
vestigation as soon as he received par- 
ticulars of the court-martial trials of 
Privates Walter E. Johnson and John J. 
McQuilkin in September, 1919. A state- 
ment made by Lieutenant F. L. Spear, 
counsel for the defense, declaring that 
“unlawful executions of Haitians, called 
cacos, had occurred in Haiti,” had so 
impressed and even shocked General 
Barnett that after the collection and 
study of official documents he wrote a 
confidential letter to Colonel John H. 
Russell, commander of the marine forces 
in Haiti, calling for a thorough investi- 
gation. 

Colonel Russell, the report states, at 
once began an investigation which lasted 
until March, 1920. Officers formerly on 
duty in Haiti were examined in Wash- 
ington under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Henry C. Haines, and their evidence was 
forwarded by him to Colonel Russell. 
No action could be taken in the case of 
Sergeant Brokaw, at whose orders two 
privates tried by court-martial had ex- 
ecuted captive Haitian bandits, as he 
was found to be insane and was elim- 
inated from the service. Colonel Rus- 
sell completed his investigation and 
transmitted his report on March 20, but 
for some reason, General Barnett states, 
it was not received at headquarters up 
to the time when he was relieved as 
commandant of Marine Corps in June, 
nor did it come subsequently to hand. 


GENERAL BARNETT’S REPORT 


The main findings of the investigation 
launched by General Barnett were sum- 
marized by him in his special report as 
follows: 


From what I have heard I think the 
original trouble in Haiti was occasioned 
by the manner in which the corvée sys- 
tem was enforced. The system itself is 
in accordance with Haitian law, and was 
not objected to, but the trouble was, I 
have heard, that natives were on certain 
occasions required to work under the 
corvée system outside of their own dis- 
tricts, which was contrary to law. I 











have no records, nor have I received any 
official reports which bear this out, but 
I remember that rumors of this kind 
were in circulation. The Secretary of 
the Navy at one time received reports 
on this same subject of corvée and we 


‘ discussed the matter at that time. I never 


received an official report on this sub- 
ject. TF have no doubt that the command- 
ing officer in Haiti, both of the gen- 
darmerie and of the marines, can give full 
information on the subject of corvée and 
its application.* 

Marine Corps records at headquarters 
show that of the armed Haitian bandits 
who actively opposed the Government of 
the Republic of Haiti in the field opera- 
tions and incidents described above, ap- 
proximately 3,250 were killed either by 
marines or the personnel of the Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti. It is impracticable to 
state how many were killed by the 
marines and how many by the gendarmes. 
Reports received of Haitian bandits 
wounded in the operations and incidents 
consist, in the majori.y of cases, of either 
mere estimates or general statements, and 
are not sufficiently complete upon which 
to even approximate the total number 
wounded. 


One marine officer was killed in action 
and two officers were wounded in action 
with Haitian bandits during this period. 

Twelve enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
were killed in action or died of wounds 
received in action and twenty-six were 
wounded in action. This makes a total 
of forty-one battle casualties suffered by 
the marines during this period. Two 
marine officers and thirty-four enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps died from other 
causes, such as disease, accident, &c., in 
the Republi of Haiti during this period. 

In summarizing the facts received in the 
above report I wish to invite the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy to the fact 
that from a military point of view the 
operations in Haiti may be divided into 
two periods—the first per’od 1915 and 1916, 
when the marines were first landed in 
Haiti, and during which time a state cf 
anarchy existed in that republic, and the 
second period, 1918 and 1919, which pericd 
started with a concerted attack in force 
by the bandits on the city of Port au 
Prince. 

Of the total number killed during the 
five and a half years the marines have 
operated in Haiti, considerably more than 
half, in fact, 1,763, were killed in the re- 
pulse of the attack on Port au Prince and 
during the operations immediately fol- 
lowing and made necessary by this at- 
tack. During the periods mentioned a 
state of actual war existed, but during 





*The order abolishing the corvée system 
was issued by General Russell on Oct. 15, 
1919. 
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the whole time the bandits were mostly 
engaged in bushwhacking. While the total 
number killed may seem large, it should 
be remembered that these operations ex- 
tended over a period of five and a half 
years, and I believe that without the 
operations by the marines a much larger 
number of natives would have been killed 
by the bandits during this time. 


ACTION BY SECRETARY DANIELS 


Secretary Daniels stated on Oct. 16 
that the charges made by General Bar- 
nett would be investigated “ to the most 
minute detail.” Mr. Daniels said: 

This report of General Barnett, made 
public the day after I received it, was the 
first intimation that ever came to me 
that anybody had said there had been 
‘‘ indiscriminate killings ’’ by marines or 
the gendarmerie in Haiti. That ex- 
pression was contained in a letter marked 
** Confidential ’’ written by General Bar- 
nett to General Russell. * * *° I never 
knew of the existence of that letter, or 
heard of any ‘indiscriminate killings ”’ 
until I read General Barnett’s report this 
week, and I am sure he never meant to 
convey what these terms have been in- 
terpreted to mean. When he called my 
attention to several cases, I approved his 
suggestion that the matter be gone into 
thoroughly and that all guilty parties be 
punished. He ordered the investigation. 
Mr. Daniels, after approving the re- 

ports of Generals Lejeune and Butler, 
stated that a Board of Inquiry, com- 
posed of Admiral Henry T. Mayo, Ad- 
miral J. H. Oliver and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Pendleton, had been appointed by 
him to take up the report of General 
Barnett, particularly the statement of 
“indiscriminate killings,” as well as all 
other wrongs declared to have been com- 
mitted. Subsequently he announced that 
he had removed General Pendleton on 
learning that he had been on service in 
Haiti, and had put Major General Will- 
iam C. Neville, Commander of the Sec- 
ond Marines in France, in his place. 
This board, said Secretary Daniels, “ will 
be empowered to send for persons and 
papers, and to sift evidence to the end 
that any men in American uniforms 
guilty of wrongdoing should be brought 
to trial and punished.” The men ac- 
cused who were still in Haiti had been 
placed under confinement, and all offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Marines 
who had served in Haiti were being 
listed at this time by the Judge Advo- 
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eate General’s Department of the Navy 
with a view to calling them all before 
the board. 

In a statement issued on Oct. 16, John 
Barrett, former Director General of the 
Pan-American Union, stated that during 
the last six years he had constantly re- 
ceived complaints against the United 
States administration in Haiti from its 
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representatives and responsible citizens 
and other Latin Americans... He added: 


It is regretfully true that the United 
States occupation of Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and even Nicaragua, and the 
methods employed especially in Haiti, no 
matter how well intentioned, have been 
for many years and are today a most 
serious handicap to the Pan-American in- 
fluence and prestige of the United States, 


Prosperity in Santo Domingo 


Haiti’s sister republic, Santo Domingo, 
is the subject of a report by Commander 
Reynolds Hayden of the Medical Corps, 
a member of the staff of Admiral Snow- 
den, the Military Governor of Santo 

,Domingo. This report, published early in 

October, shows great improvement in 
financial, educational and sanitary af- 
fairs under the American military Gov- 
ernment. This Government was estab + 
lished in November, 1916, “ because of 
the seriously disturbed conditions in the 
Dominican Republic, dangerous to both 
Dominicans and foreigners and because 
of the repeated failures of the Dominican 
Government to observe its treaty obli- 
gations with the United States.” 


Before the American occupation, graft, 
misrule and rebellion predominated, all 
branches of the public service were de- 
moralized, the foreign debt was accumu- 
lating greater and greater arrears, the 
salaries of civil officials were left un- 
paid, education was neglected and the 
whole country, from a sanitary point of 
view, was little better than one vast 
slum. 

With the help of 5,000 marines and a 
staff of doctors, economic experts, bank- 
ers, accountants and contractors, Ad- 


miral Snowden set the island republic 
on the road to prosperity. Gratifying 
results have been attained. There is now 
a surplus of $3,200,000 in the Treasury, 
interest on the bonded debt of $20,000,- 
000 has been paid regularly, and it is 
expected that the whole debt will be 
liquidated in 1925, thirty-three years 
before maturity. A_ scientific and 
equitable system of taxation has under- 
lain this transformation. In 1916 only 
18,000 children attended school. The 
number now is 120,000; rural school- 
houses have increased from 30 to 647. 
Sanitation has been introduced into every 
district, and five charity hospitals have 
been created. A leper colony has been 
completed and a vast scheme of sanitary 
organization has been perfected. Santo 
Domingo had previously neglected en- 
tirely the compilation and publication of 
vital statistics. In 1919 the first report 
of deaths, births and infectious diseases 
was given out by the American admin- 
istration. The desire of the military Gov- 
ernment has been to appoint Dominicans 
to all positions of responsibility wherever 
practicable, with the idea of training 
them properly to carry on the work 
under their own Government when the 
temporary American occupation ceases. 
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American Legion Convention 


[PERIop ENDED OcT. 15, 1920] 


ITH the election near at hand, both 
\ of the major parties put forth 
their utmost efforts to win the 
victory. Governor Cox continued his 
speaking campaign, which, if the sched- 
ule were carried out, was to take him 
into almost every State in the Union, 
except those in the South that were 
known to be safe for the Democratic 
ticket. His audiences were large and at- 
tentive, as were those also that greeted 
his Republican opponent, Senator Hard- 
ing. The latter made a limited speaking 
tour, but confined his activities chiefly 
to his “front-porch” campaign. Both 
candidates kept the League question in 
the foreground, and it was evident that 
the “solemn referendum” which the 
President had’ desired would be carried 
out at the polls. 


President Wilson, on Oct. 3, entered 
the campaign by issuing his first direct 
appeal to the voters to sustain the 
League of Nations at the November elec- 
tion. His statement, which was ad- 
dressed to “ My Fellow-Countrymen,” at- 
tacked the arguments of opponents of the 
treaty, and dealt especially with Article 
X. He declared that under that article 
war could not be declared except by act 
of Congress, and that nothing in the ar- 
ticle impaired the constitutional proced- 
ure of any nation. He asserted that the 
opponents of the treaty had invented an 
Americanism of their own, which had no 
foundation in any of the authentic tra- 
ditions of the Government. It was stated 
that this appeal would be followed by 
others, which would discuss vital and 
controverted features of the covenant. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


It was announced by the Army Re- 
cruiting Service on Oct. 6 that one out 
of every five soldiers whose enlistments 
expired in September had re-enlisted. A 
total of. 16,461 men was accepted for 
service during September, and the War 
Department estimated that the 280,000 


authorized strength would be reached 
by Spring. There were 190,432 men en- 
rolled up to Oct. 6. 


FREDERICK W. GALBRAITH 
Newly elected Commander of the American 
Legion 


(International) 


Unusual success attended the sales of 
surplus army supplies by the War De- 
partment. Instead of bidding being con- 
fined to a few, there were instances of 
bids from twenty-six States and fifty 
cities on certain articles. Sales of raw 
wool which cost the department $438,- 
000,000 returned 92 per cent. On one 
lot of steel rails the return was 105 per 
cent. The return on tractors also was 
92 per cent., as was that on chemicals, 
acids and explosives. 

That on railway rolling stock, which 
cost $114,960,135.24, was 87 per cent., on 
leather 79 per cent., on textiles, exclu- 
sive of wool, 74 per cent., and on small 
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arms and small arms’ ammunition 71 
per cent. 
On Sept. 10 sales had totaled $749,- 


GENERAL EMILE FAYOLLE 
Bminent French soldier who came to the 
United States to address the 
American Legion 
(@ Paul Thompson) 


447,608.66 from part of the $2,200,000,- 
000 surplus supplies left from the war. 
Of this amount $97,985,882.01 had been 
received from the disposal of articles the 
cost of which had not been ascertained. 
The balance, or $651,461,726.65, was the 
return on supplies that cost $1,026,815,- 
958.20. This was a return of 63 per cent. 


CARING FOR EX-SOLDIERS 


A summary of the activities of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance as of 
Aug. 31, 1920, indicating the progress 
made in bringing the work of the bureau 
up to date, showed that during the war 
and to the date given forty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of insurance was issued on 
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behalf of the American forces. The 
gross premium remittances on- this 
amounted to $346,987,730. Claims paid 
out on account of death totaled $1,154,- 
911,719. For disabilities $29,577,540 was 
paid. In August the total disbursements 
on war-risk term insurance claims 
amounted to $7,320,607.46. The number: 
of the personnel in the Rureau had been 
reduced to 7,323, which was less than 
half the aumber formerly employed. 

Announcement was authorized at the 

War Department Sept. 20 that the work 
of the department in caring for Amer- 
ican soldier victims of the World War 
was practically finished. The report said 
in part: 

During the month of April, 1919, there 
were 66,640 soldier patients undergoing 
treatment in the large army general hos- 
pitals, and of this number 28,500, or 43 
per cent., were receiving the benefits of 
reconstruction . treatment. By December 
this number had fallen to 17,950, of whom 
11,875, or 66 per. cent., were undergoing 
reconstruction. In July, 1920, 6,751 re- 
mained, and of these 4,808, or 71 per cent., 
were undergoing reconstruction. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, the latest figures, only 3,029 
enlisted men and 457 officers remained 
under treatment in the army general hos- 
pitals. Of the enlisted men only 1,116 and 
of the officers 160 were overseas patients. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The second annual convention cf the 
American Legion met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sept. 27-29. It began with a parade of 
20,000 ex-service men, who represented 
posts from all parts of the country. 
Resolutions were adopted by the conven- 
tion in favor of the rigorous exclusion 
of the Japanese as immigrants, cancella- 
tion of the so-called “ gentlemen’s azree- 
ment,” prevention of the further coming 
of “picture brides,” and adhesion to a 
policy of strict neutrality in regard to 
political questions. The dismissal of 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, for alleged obstruction of the en- 
forcement of the alien deportation laws 
was demanded. 

There was an overwhelming expres- 
sion of opinion that every effort should 
be made to induce the United States Sen- 
ate to pass the Fordney bill, which pro- 
vides for a Federal! bonus to ex-service 
men. The bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in May by a vote of 289 to 
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92, and is awaiting action by the Senate 
in December. The convention. was ad- 
dressed by General Wood and General 
Fayol'e, the eminent French military 
leader, who came to this country ex- 
pressly to attend the convention and bear 
to it the greetings of France. A letter 
from Marshal Foch was also _ read. 
Colonel Fred W. Galbraith was elected 
National Commander of the legion, suc- 
ceeding Franklin D’Olier. Colonel Gal- 
braith is from Cincinnati, and rendered 
notable service during the war. 


ANTHRACITE AWARD REOPENED 


President Wilson, on Oct. 12, notified 
the anthracite miners that he would re- 
quest a joint meeting of operators and 
miners to be held at Scranton, Pa., Oct. 
18, for the purpose of adjusting any in- 
equalities in the recent wage award. 

The President in his letter congrat- 
ulated the miners on the prompt manner 
in which the majority of them had com- 
plied with the award of the commission, 
and expressed his conviction that the 
future collective bargaining depended 
upon the fidelity with which each side 
adhered to the terms of the contracts 
made. If there were any inequalities in 
an agreement, he could see no objection 
to their being corrected, provided both 
sides could agree upon a remedy. 

Following the President’s action, it was 
reported from the anthracite fields that 
great numbers of the “ vacationists ” 
were returning to work and that the 
mines would soon be under normal oper- 
ation. 


FOREIGN TRADE $14,000,000,000 

Estimate compiled by the National 
City Bank of New York in October 
showed that the foreign trade of the 
United States for 1920 would approxi- 
mate $14,000,000,000. This total com- 
pares with $11,000,000,000 in 1919, $9,- 
000,000,000 in 1918 and 1917, slightly 
less than $8,000,000,000 in 1916, slightly 
more than $5,000,000,000 in 1915, and 
about $4,277,000,000 in 1913, the year 
immediately preceding the war. The ex- 
nectation that we should witness a fall- 
ing off in our foreign trade after the 
termination of the war has not been 
realized. The report added: 


Both imports and exports continue to 
grow, and the total on both sides of the 
ledger will be bigger in the calendar. year 
1920 than in any year since the beginning 
of the war, and several times as much as 
in any year prior to the war. * * * In 
eertain details, however, the trade record 
during and since the war shows remarka- 
ble changes. We have become large im- 
porters of certain manufacturing mate- 
rials, and very large exporters of manu- 
factures. We have also increased greatly 
our importations of certain foodstuffs, but, 
on the other hand, have greatly reduced 
our exports of food, though in that other 
agricultural product, manufacturing mate- 
rial, our exports show material increases. 


The statement concluded with the 
opinion that the “favorable trade_bal- 
ance,” namely, excess of exports over 
imports, would be smaller this year than 
at any time since 1915. 


PRICE. RECESSIONS 


The abstention: of the public from buy- 
ing at extortionate prices and the cur- 
tailment of credit by -the Federal Re- 
serve and member banks in cases where 
the money borrowed was to be used in 
hoarding or speculating, were reflected 


during the month in a marked fall in 
prices. While there was no evidence of 
a general return to pre-war prices, it 
became plain that the orgy of reckless 
spending was ended. 

Two of the largest mail-order houses 
in the country in their new Fall cata- 
logues made reductions of from 10 to 20 
per cent. The fall in the price of cloth- 
ing averaged from 20 to 25 per cent. The 
retail price of sugar fell from 25 to 13 
cents a pound. Substantial cuts were 
made in the prices of automobiles, some 
of the companies returning to pre-war 
figures. The lessening of demand led to 
the closing of many textile mills in Law- 
rence, New Bedford and other New Eng- 
land cities cr a placing of the employes 
on a part-time schedule. There was no 
cutting down of wages, except in iso- 
lated instances, but in many quarters it 
was urged that this could be avoided 
only by larger production. 

Secretary of the Treasury Houston 
stated on Sept. 23 that a period of stable 
costs was not to be expected for several 
years. He believed, also, that high taxa- 
tion would continue for a considerable 
period. 
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Population of the United States 
Summary of the 1920 Census 


IGURES made public by the Census 
Bureau Oct. 7, 1920, announced the 
population of the United States as 

105,683,108, exclusive of colonial posses- 
sions. This showed an increase of 13,- 
710,842 since 1910, or a percentage gain 
of 14.9. This gain was only about two- 
thirds of the gain in the previous dec- 
ade, between 1900 and 1910, when the 
increase was from 75,994,575 to 91,972,- 
266, a percentage increase of 21, and a 
numerical increase of 15,977,691. The 
difference between the two decades was 
attributed by Sam L. Rogers, Director 
of the Census, largely to the almost com- 
plete cessation of immigration during 
the war, to the influenza epidemic, and 
to some extent to the casualties of the 
war. 

It was stated that the population of 
outlying possessions would be made pub- 
lic as soon as the figures for Alaska and 
the military and naval units abroad had 
been compiled. With these figures in- 
cluded it was estimated that the total 
population of the nation approximated 
118,000,000. 


The outstanding feature of the census 
was the great gain of the cities at the 
expense of the country. In 1910 the lat- 
ter had the larger population by about 
7,000,000, while at the present time the 
cities are ahead by about 4,000,000. Re- 
garding this the Director of the Census 
Said: 


For the first time in the country’s his- 
tory more than half the entire popula- 
tion is now living in urban territory as 
defined by the Census Bureau. That is 
to say, of the 105,683,108 persons enu- 
merated in the fourteenth census prelim- 
inary tabulations show that 54,816,209, or 
51.9 per cent., are living in incorporated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, and 
50,866,899, or 48.1 per cent., in rural ter- 
ritory. 

The increase since 1910 in the popula- 
tion as a whole, as before stated, was 
14.9 per cent., but during the decade there 
has been an increase in that portion of the 
population living in urban territory of 
12,192,826, or 28.6 per cent., and in that 
portion living in rural territory of 1,518,- 
016, or only 3.1 per cent., and if the com- 


parison is extended to cover the two 
classes of rural territory, it appears that 
that portion living in incorporated places 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants shows an in- 
crease of 1,745,371, or 21.5 per cent., 
whereas that portion living in purely 
country districts shows an actual decrease 
of 227,355, or six-tenths of 1 per cent. 


Despite the gain in population, leaders 
in Congress expressed the opinion that 
there would be no increase in the appor- 
tionment of members of the next House. 
They contended that the House was now 
too large with 435 members, and that, 
therefore, the ratio for apportionment 
should .be augmented so as to keep the 
number of members of the House at the 
same figure. The present ratio is 211,- 
000, each State having one member for 
that number of population. If the pres- 
ent ratio were retained there would be 
an incre? of about forty-five members 
as the result of increases in the 1920 cen- 
sus in various States. 

The Census Bureau also made public 
the population figures of the various 
States and their comparative rank. The 
order in which they stood for the last 
three censuses is shown in the following 
table: 

1920. 1910. 1900. 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

California 

Missouri 9 
New Jerseys. cesecsis pSicahinwe 10 
Indiana 


— — — 
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Wisconsin . 
North Carolina........ eves ae 
Kentucky 15 
Towa 16 
Minnesota 17 
Alabama 18 
‘Tennessee 19 
Virginia 20 
Oklahoma 21 
Louisiana s 22 
Mississippi 23 
Kansas 24 
Arkansas 25 
Beuvth CareWOiiiecsccicccscves Oe 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


1920. - 1910. 1900. 

Went, Vitginigsssvevcaciasicc ae 28 28 
Marygigmd 6ecccccis ° 27 26 
Connecticut 31 29 
Washington 30 3t 
Nebraska 29 27 
Florida 33 33 
Colorado $2 32 
35 36 

34 34 

North Dakota 37 40 
South Dakota 36 38 
Rhode Island 38 35 
Montana 40 43 
41 42 

New Hampshire 30 37 
District of Columbia. 43 41 
Idaho 45 46 
New Mexico 44 44 
Vermont i 42 39 
Arizona 46 47 
Delaware 47 45 
Wyoming 48 48 
Nevada { 49 49 


The appended table illustrates the 
growth of the various States within the 


last ten years: 
Percent- 
-—Population—, ageof 
State. 1920. 1910. Gain. 
United States...... 105,683,108 91,972,266 14.9 
Alabama 2,347,295 2,138,093 9.8 
‘ Arizona 333,273 204,354 63.1 
Arkansas 1,750,995 1,574,449 11.2 
California 3,426,536 2,377,549 44.1 
Colorado 939,376 799,024 17.6 
Connecticut 1,380,585 1,114,756 23.8 
Delaware 223,003 202,322 10.2 
Dist. of Columbia. 437,571 331,069 32.2 
Florida 966,295 752,619 28.4 
Georgia 2,894,683 2,609,121 10.9 
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Percent- 
r—Population—, ageof 
1920. 1910. Gain. 

431,826 325,594 32.6 
6,485,098 5,638,591 15.0 
2,930,544 2,700,876 8.5 
2,403,630 2,224,771 8.0 
1,769,257 1,690,945 4.6 
2,416,013 2,289,905 5.5 
1,797,798 1,656,388 8.5 

768,014 742,371 3.5 
1,449,610 1,295,346 11.9 
3,852,356 3,366,416 14.4 
3,667,222 2,810,173 30.5 
2,386,371 2,075,708 15.0 
1,780,384 1,797,114 0.4 
3,403,547 3,293,335 3.3 

547,593 376,053 45.6 
1,295,502 1,192,214 8.7 

77,407 81,875 5.5 

443,083 430,572 2.9 
3,155,374 2,537,167 24.4 

360,247 327,301 10.1 
10,384,144 9,113,614 13.9 
2,556,486 2,206,287 15.9 

645,730 577,056 11.9 
5,759,368 4,767,121 20.8 
2,027,564 1,657,155 22.4 

783,389 672,765 16.4 
8,720,159 7,665,111 13.8 

604,397 542,610 11.4 
1,683,662 1,515,400 11.1 

635,839 583,888 8.9 
2,337,459 2,184,789 7.0 
4,661,027 3,896,542 19.6 

449,446 373,351 20.4 

352,421 355,956 1.0 
2,306,361 2,061,612 11.9 
1,356,316 1,141,990 18.8 
1,463,610 1,221,119 19.9 
2,631,839 2,333,860 12.8 

194,402 145,965 33.2 


State. 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina.... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina..... 
South Dakota...... 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Significance of the “Little Entente” 


A Safeguard Against Hungary 


By THE EDITOR OF THE BUND, BERNE, SWITZERLAND 


HE Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Benés, returned to 
Prague early in September after 

a round trip via Belgrade and Bucharest, 
having successfully accomplished impor- 
tant political negotiations. He was able 
to form an alliance between Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania, which 
has received the name, the “ Little En- 
tente.” Geographically the new constel- 
lation approaches closely to the grouping 
of the former Triple Alliance, but this 
designation cannot be used when refer- 
ring to partisans of the great Entente. 


It is also not a formal offshoot from the 
old Entente, but rather a closer rap- 
prochement of a group of powers par- 
ticularly interested in certain political 
and economic problems. However, a 
certain difference among the guiding 
spirits may be noticed. At a dinner in 
honor of Dr. Benés, the King of Ru- 
mania emphasized that the interests of 
the three allied nations coincide with 
those of France. Neither England, nor 
even Italy, was mentioned. 

The reasons for this attitude are clear. 
Italy and Jugoslavia have not yet reached 
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any agreement, and in all probability 
will not for some time. It is, in fact, 
more than doubtful whether any solution 
which could satisfy both parties equally 
and which could destroy any seed of fur- 
ther conflict can be found. Jugoslavia 
follows every move of Italian politics 
with suspicion, and in Italy, also, the 
faith in the political situation of its 
eastern neighbor is none too profound. 
Italy has come to terms with Albania— 
Albania, whose relations to Jugoslavia 
are very strained at the present moment, 
and may even develop into warlike en- 
tanglements. It is impossible to decide 
which side is right from the entirely con- 
tradictory reports and accusations ema- 
nating from both sides. The view pre- 
vails, in any case in Jugoslavia, that 
Italy adjusted her relations with Alba- 
nia in view of the approaching Italo- 
Jugoslavia negotiations. The Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State has followed the concilia- 
tory efforts of the Italians toward Aus- 
tria and Germany with very careful eyes 
—as well as the recent English contacts 
in Hungary—and the suspicion has been 
awakened among the Jugoslavs that 
Italy desires not only to renew the 
former Venetian politics of the Adriatic, 
but also to take up again an economic 
expansion toward the east and north- 
east. Jugoslavia is also very watchful in 
this direction, and seeks to strengthen 
her foothold. 


But Czechoslovakia and Rumania are 
also impelled by the same desires, if, 
however, from different motives. Both 
nations are hemmed in between countries 
with whom their relations do not appear 
to be entirely safe and durable. Czecho- 
slovakia has various points of difference 
with Poland and Hungary, Rumania 
with Hungary and the Ukraine. Be- 
sides this, the Bolshevist danger, which 
threatens both equally, has not been en- 
tirely lifted. Now, however, the Entente 
has been effected at a time when France 
is supporting a new anti-Bolshevist ac- 
tion, and both Dr. Benés and Take 
Jonescu have declared their strict neu- 
trality toward the Russo-Polish conflict. 
They do not wish to be drawn into any 
dangerous manoeuvres under any condi- 
tions. They are entirely aware that the 


feeling in their countries would be 
against any such undertaking. 

But these are not all the reasons 
which have led up to the formation of 
the “Little Entente.” All three coun- 
tries are united on one point, which con- 
cerns them all equally and in the same 
way—the execution of the Peace Treaties 
of St. Germain [Austrian] and Trianon 
[Hungarian]. Dr. Benés told the repre- 
sentatives of the Belgrade press that the 
principal thing for the new convention 
to obtain was the guarantee for the exe- 
cution of the peace terms. The peace of 
St. Germain was certainly not in any 
peril, as Austria presents no further 
danger. However, the situation in re- 
gard to the Treaty of Trianon, which 
must be secured without any doubt, is 
different. 

We know the Magyars [to quote Dr. 
Benés] as a fantastic nation, who desire 
to expand, and who cannot easily adapt 
themselves to the present situation. We 
must, therefore, establish guarantees. 
Our alliance is not a question of only our 
two States, but a European question. 
The Jugoslav Premier, Vesnitch, said 

the same in his speech of welcome: 


No one is more interested in maintain- 
ing what we have secured, and therefore 
we must take upon ourselves the task of 
maintaining peace around us. We are 
neither aggressive nor unjust toward 
other nations, but we will not admit that 
those agreements which were sealed with 
signatures at the Peace Conference shall 
be forcibly changed from any side. 

These words are, first of all, directed 
toward Hungary. She is not trusted, 
and it is expected that sooner or later 
she will endeavor to throw off the crush- 
ing yoke of the Peace Treaty. The dec- 
laration which Take Jonescu made at 
the time of the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty with Hungary was, therefore, 
also highly important. “ Toward a Hun- 
gary as it stands today,” he said, “ we 
will reach out a brotherly hand and for- 
get the past. But toward a Hungary 
that perhaps would seek to re-establish 
her former position, we will stand as we 
always did, a people of decided and 
brave men.” But Hungary is now so 
hemmed in that she can hardly stretch 
herself. It can, therefore, be well under- 
stood that she has also hopes for a 
strengthening of her position, and will 
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specially. seek this with the Poles.- The 
proposals of Hungary to give Poland 
military support in her present fight 
against the Bolsheviki would point in 
this direction. 

There is another aspect of the new 
entente. Among other things, Dr. 
Benés said at Belgrade: “It is our duty 
to promote the co-operation of the 
Slavs.” There are surely also race 
questions underlying the entente be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
without, for the present at least, any 
cause to fear a renewal of Pan-Slavic 
politics, all the less as Rumania is in- 
cluded in the alliance as a non-Slavic 
*State. In its present formation, the 


“Little Entente” also furnishes a preven- 


tive counterassurance against the much- 
discussed Danube Alliance. 

The rapprochement of the three coun- 
tries has not found special approval in 
the circles of the Western Entente, but 
rather has called forth disapprobation. 
From the Jugoslav side it is now held 
that there is no cause for such disappro- 
bation, as the three nations have fol- 
lowed the spirit of the Western Allies. 
Whether France and England were ac- 
quainted with the plans before the close 
of the convention is not known up to the 
present. However, the accomplished 
rapprochement of Italy to England at 
Lucerne gains in importance in view of 
the new grouping of nations in the Near 
East. 


Riches of the Baku Oil Wells 


WN Italian writer, Luigi Barzini, who 
recently visited the Baku oil region, 
paints a fascinating picture of it in the 
magazine La Lettura. He was im- 
pressed by the naked sterility of the dis- 
trict: 
The impesing bulwark of the Caucasus, 
that species of fabulous dividing wall, 
higher than the Alps and rising midway 
between Europe and Asia, reaches its 
highest point neither on the Black nor 
on the Caspian Sea, but is interrupted 
near the peninsula of Apsceron. From 
here it declines suddenly, rolls down, as 
it were, and fuscs into a sinister land- 
scape of bare, sterile, gloomy undula- 
tions which slope gradually downward 
into burned, desolate, lifeless plains, re- 
sembling the exposed and dried-up bed of 
a sea. This gloomy region is the king- 
dom of oil, which has its capital in Baku. 
This was the cradle of the cult of Zo- 
roaster and the races of fire worshippers. 
The tribes of Asia passed trembling 
through this desolate region, beholding 
with superstitious awe the oscillating 
blue flames, whose origin they were un- 
able to understand. “Infinite genera- 
tions prostrated themselves in mystic 
terror before those supernatural fires, 
surrounded by the majesty of solitude 
and death.” Zoroaster, born not far 
from these oil lands, on the Lake of 
Urmia,as he lookedon the mystical flames 
of Apsceron, had the revelation of the 
Avesta and founded his cult of fire 


worship, which later spread from Chal- 
dea and Persia as far as India. Ata 
distance of twelve kilometers from Baku 
there still stands a temple of the fire 
worshippers, whose altar fires were not 
so very long ago extinguished. “In the 
little Persian shops of Baku,” says Si- 
gnor Barzini, “may still be met the 
last followers of Zoroaster, red-bearded 
merchants, dignified, serene and solemn, 
like Assyrian bas-reliefs.” 

In the distance the thickly crowded oil 
derricks produced on the writer the im- 
pression of forests-of pine trees isolated 
in the bareness of the steppe. All the 
wells are within a few yards of each 
other, and their timbers seem to be in- 
terwoven and piled up upon one another. 
They seem -like an agglomeration of 
obelisks and towers, of a density charac- 
teristic of the oil fields of Baku. As 
contrasted with America, where all oil 
well excavations must be separated at 
least fifty yards in order to prevent in- 
jury to the under strata of oil by exces- 
sive working, in Baku the owners, con- 
sidering only immediate profit, have 
divided the land up into small lots in 
order to attract more purchasers, have 
set exorbitant prices on them and have 
excavated almost at every step, using the 
most primitive instruments. The imper- 
fect and badly cemented tubes inserted 
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in the excavations often allowed the sub- 
terranean waters to be precipitated into 
the lower strata of oil, which, being 
lighter in density, was driven away. 
What of it? The speculator abandoned 
one ruined zone for another. His only 
desire was to extract the utmost from 
every inch of ground, even if all the oil 
in the world should disappear. Cupidity 
was universal, and the desire for riches 
knew no truce: 


One who succeeded in finding an oil 
well became rich in a few days, in a 
few hours. C ernight gigantic fortunes 
have been made, miserable Tartars who 
owned a bit of land have become mil- 
lionaires, as in a dream have entered 
the extravagant and showy life of 
the Boyars of gold, which has been 
extravagant beyond all bounds in 
Baku, something half Asiatic and half 
Russian, as sumptuous as vulgar as 
the luxury of Selim Ali, the beggar of 
the Arab legend who became a Sultan. 
Dazzled by the hope of seeing a gush of 
oil rise before their eyes, the seekers 
vied With one another in striking blind 
and tumultucns blows against the earth, 
splitting it as one might split a money- 
chest. It was a veritable pillage. But 
this region is prodigiously rich. Every 
square yard of the exploited zone has 
yielded hitherto more than 150 tons of 
oil. Rather, 165, if one counts those that 
have been lost; for, with the Russian 
system, in normal years, more than a 
million tons of oil have been lost, al- 
lowed to run over upon the ground, to 
flow in streams, to collect in muddy 
puddles. 


The production of these wells, which 


reached 10,000,000 tons in the year 1916, 
has now fallen to 3,000,000. Since the 
war, however, and the Russian revolution 
all commerce from Baku has been par- 
alyzed,-and the oil could be exported 
neither to Russia nor elsewhere. The 
owners did not know what to do with it. 
It lay and accumulated. Some 4,000,000 
tons, before the Bolshevist coup, was 
stored at Baku. If it were released in a 
bed prepared for it it would form a lake 
two kilometers wide and deep enough for 
the evolutions of a squadron of torpedo 
boats, says the writer. 


All this wealth of the precious fluid, 
concludes Signor Barzini, is painful to 
look upon, and makes the nationals of 
other countries envious. The world, he 
says, cannot remain indifferent to this 
abundance of oil. 


Meantime the Bolsheviki have gained 
possession of the treasure house, and, 
granted that they remain in power and 
find means of transport, the Government 
of Moscow will, in financial jargon, “ be 
in on the ground floor.” What the ulti- 
mate fate of the Baku oil wells will be 
no one yet knows. That the eyes of Eu- 
rope are turned on them enviously there 
can be no question. The British were in 
occupation for long months and with- 
drew reluctantly. It remains to be seen 
what country, after Soviet Russia, will 
first gain access to these gigantic stores 
of liquid energy, 


Italian Official Correction 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The publishing of the summary of the 
report of the Battle of Vittorio Veneto 
in the August number of CURRENT His- 
TORY has given cause to some persons to 
protest for certain inaccuracies which 
occurred in the publication. In the pref- 
ace by the editor it is said that the ar- 
ticle was translated by Captain Hunting- 
ton. This is not correct, because Captain 
Huntington wrote only a summary from 
the official report of the Comando Su- 
premo, which had been sent to us already 
translated into English. Your artiole, in 


referring to the Italian troops in France, 
states that there were eleven corps, or 
48,000 men, an error which may be 
ascribed to the fact that the number 
written on our proofs, II. Corps (Second 
Corps), in Roman numerals, was inter- 
preted as 11. The strength of 48,000 
men shows in itself that only one corps 
could have been meant. 


V. DI BERNEZZO, Colonel, G. S., R. I. A., 
Military Attaché. 


Royal Italian Embassy, Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 12, 1929, 
























































